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as to let no uſeful part of + HE 
ledge eſcape their Obſervation and 
Conſideration: Every one being 
obliged, in what Part ſoever of the 
World they are, to make faithful 
Records of the Works both of 
Nature and Art, for the detecting 
of ſpecious and prevailing Errors, 
the reſtoring Truth to its Luſtre, 

and the improving of it, ſo as to 
clear the * to what remains un- 5 
diſcovered. 
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ers whentof Dr. Sprat (late Biſhop 
of 'Rochefter) ſays, the Ancients 


ay'd the Diviner Sort of Honour, 


And tho' the Zeal (as he ſays) by 
which they expreſſed their Grati- | 
tude to ſuch Benefactors degenera- 1 

ted into n yet has it 


taught us, that a higher 1 85 of 


cover- 


the T eachers of ſpeculative Doc- 


trines, or to Conquerors them- 

ſelves. But I need ſay little either 
of the Antiquity or Uſefulneſs of 
Hushandry, lince ſo many Great 
and Learned Men have thought it 


worth their Study and Commenda- 


tion, and that the Advanrages of 

1 reach all Parts and Perles! in 
the World: So that there can be 

= nothing moreuniverſally good, nor 

> conſequently better de eſerve Your 

= Honourable Protection. „ 
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have endeavoured, throughout 
4 the whole Book, to expreſs my 


of this Vulgar Art, 1 
have alſo obſerved the Practice and 
Experimerits of feveraldiligentHuſ- | 
9 ban dmen in moſt Countries, and 
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they | have writ more learnedly on 4 
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5 o the Royal Society. 
in as few Words and plain a Stile 
as I could, for the Benefit of Vul- 


for Readers, the Culture of Lands 


being left almoſt intirely to their 
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| Vir honldfalof giving ge 


Satisfaction, yet I hope it will at leaſt 
furniſh abler Pens with Materials for 
a more compleat Diſcourſe. How- 
ever, ſuch as it is, I freely ſubmit it 
to your Cenſure and Correction, 
and do my ſelf the Honour upon 1 
Occaſion to declare, that I am, 
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E great Improvements that have 


been made of late in Huſbandry, and 


the ſmall Collections that are extant 
of them, with the difficult Recep= 
[1 tion that theſe Improvements meet 
with, becauſe of the Ignorance of ſome, and the 
wedded Opinions of the Generality to the Cuſtom 
and Practice of their Neighbours, will be a ſuffi- 
cient Juſtification of this Undertaking : The 
Deſign of which is, Fir, To give an Account of 
the common Way and Method of Managing of 
Land, and the rd Ways of Ordering the 
various ſorts of Grains: And, Secondly, Toſhew _ 
| What new Improvements have been made, 5 | 
a What 
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be able to judge of their own Practices; and to 
fee what Additions are neceſſary and moſt rea- 
. fonable to be made uſe of for the Improvement 
of their Intereſt. Op Roe = 


Labour upon, and whether it be fit for Mea- * 
dow, Paiture, Corn, Orchard, or Gardens; and 1 
* 


tis beſt to ſtock it with, and what ſort of 
Pulſe, Trees, Fruits, 6c. is beſt for each par- 


and ſeveral Methods uſed to improve and ma- 


and Produce of it Concerning all which Par- 
ticulars, I ſhall endeavour to give as plain and 
diſtinct Directions as I can; and in order to it 
begin with the Incloſing of Land, as what lays a 
Foundation tor Induſtry and good 1 3 
becauſe of the Security it gives a Man in the 
quiet poſſeſſing the Benefit of his Labour and 7 


fore the Method that I ſhall follow ſhall rather 
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The Art of Hushandry: Or, 
what different Methods are uſed in moſt Places, . 
and upon what ſort of Land, with the Reaſons 
ot ſuch Improvements, that ſo every one may 


For Labour and Induſtry being the chief 
things to make Land valuable, it concerns the 
judicious Huſbandman to conſider the Nature 
of the Land he is to ſpend. his Time, Coſt and 7, 


. I « bs 
likewiſe what fort of Beaſts or other Animals 


ticular Soil: And likewiſe the particular Ways 


nage Land to the beſt advantage, with the Coſt 


Care. I ſhall wave the Diſputes that have been 


produced to prove the Advantages or Diſadvan- © 
tages of Incloſures and open Fields; becauſe I 7 
think theſe two things alone ſufficient to prove 
the Advantage of Incloſures, without making 
uſe of any other Arguments, viz. Firſt, The 
great quantities of Ground daily Incloſed: And, 
_ -Sceondly, The increaſe of Rent that is every 2 


where made by thoſe who Incloſe. And there- 


be to give an account of the ſeyeral forts of K 
1 e et Fences, 
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e 77 Ty of e of Tia 
Sy Fences, the Cuſtoms and Uſages about = 
NS and the Manner and Way of propagating of 
74 7 hem, with tne Coſt and 1 of their ma- 
© King, than to endeavour the Conviction of thoſe 
ea that matter of Fact 1s not able to make ſenſi ble 
of their own Advantage. 
0 The Advantage of /nclo/ing of 2 18 what 5 
I find to be the molt neglected in the North of 
any part of England, where I think it a great 
Neg eglect in them; becauſe it would be a much 
1 reater Advantage there than in the South, 
115 they need more ſhelter, and to have their $ 
Land kept warmer than thoſe that are in a 
F | warmer Climate. _ 
For Incloſing of Land the moſt alc way i is 
5 With a Ditch and Bank ſet with Quick. In 
Mlarſh Land, where is plenty of Water to fill 
4 chem, they content themſelves with Ditches a- 
lone. In Cornwall and Devonſhire they make as 


19 it were two Walls with flat Stones, laying of 
b 


* them one upon another, firſt two, and then one 

between, and as it rifes, they fill the ſpace 
with Earth, which brings it together, and ſo 
. "BY continue the Stone- work, filling of it to 


dhe Stones in flat to the ſides, which makes 
them lie very firm, and is the beſt Fence of 
> any, where flat Stones are to be had, and what 
| belt ſecures the Ground and Cattle. Upon thele 
Walls they plant Quick and Timber-Trees, | 
F | which thrive exceedingly, In the North Coun- 
try, and ſeveral other Places, where are abua- 
2x dance of flat Stones, they make Fences of them 
by laying of them one upon another like a Wall, 
and only lay the Top-ftones in OMP to keep 5 
them together, the weight of which ſecures the 
under ones. For the Stone-Fences in the North, 
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which they make about five Foot high, they 
dig the Stones for 18 d. a Rood, and make the 


Walls for the ſame Price, reckoning 21 Foot to ith 
the Rood or Pole. To dig the Stones for Fences, ® 


Building, or Lime, in Suſſex, they reckon 3s. 4 


Cart-load. 


In Marſhes where there are no Hedges they 
allow the Ditches to be ſix Foot wide, againſt 
High-ways that are broad, and againſt Com- 
mons five Foot: But the common Ditches 
about Incloſures are three Foot wide at the 
top, one at the bottom, and two Foot deep; _ 
that fo each fide may have a flope, and not be 
upright, as they make them in many Places, 
which are always waſhing down. Beſides, in 
a narrow-bottom'd Ditch, if Cattle get into it, 
they cannot ſtand to turn themſelves to crop 
Quick; but where the Ditch is four Foot 
wide, it ſhould be two Foot and a half deep, 
and where ' tis five Foot broad, three Foot deep, 


" a 


ad and ſc on in proportion. _ 
White 
Thorn. 


J ſhall begin with the White Thorn, as the 


common, 


any other way. Where Sets are ſcarce, when 


\ 


beſt Quick to plant, and becauſe 'tis the moſt 
and eſteemed the handſomeſt and 
beſt Fence. It will ſuit any Soil, where a 
new Ditch and Bank is made, except the drieſt 
Gravel or Sand, and vill often grow upon 
that too, if it prove a wet Year. Tis raiſed 
of Sced or Plants; but Plants are the quickeſt 
Way, the Seeds lying two Years in the Ground 
before they ſpring; but they grow very faſt at 
ter two or three Years. Haus put in a Hair 
Bag, and ſoaked in Water all Winter, ane 
ſown in Febinany or March, I am told, will 
come up the firft Year, and grow better than 
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you fell your Under- woods, or rather the Year 2 


be 1 


5 


will furniſh you without doing of your Woods 
any hurt, becauſe you may draw them before 
they come to be big. Beſides, the Root of an 


* 
Wc 


old Mhite Thorn will make very fine Boxes and 


Combs, and many of them are very finely 


= veined ; fo that if they were ſuffered to grow 
large, they would be of great ule for the Ca- 
binet-makers, as well as the,. Turners and 
= others. oo JJ I ns 
es Next to the hire is the Black Thorn and BlackThcys 
e the Crab, both which make very good Fences, et 
and are raiſed as the White Thorn; only if you 
e ſow Apple or Crab Kernels, fow the Pummace 
s, with them, which will come up the firſt Year. 
n And Cradb-flocks planted cloſe together, like 
t, Quick, make an excellent Hedge, and fo will! 
p ſome ſorts of Plumbs. But Black Thorn is 
t not reckoned quite ſo good for Fences as the 
„  Hhite, becauſe 'tis apt to run. more into the 
„ Ground, and is not ſo certain of growing; but 
then the Buſhes are much the beſt, and moſt 
laſting of any for dead Hedges, or to mend 
Gaps: Nor are Cattle fo apt to crop them as 
the other. They will grow upon the ſame 
ſort of Soil with the White Thorn; but the 
> richer the Mould is, the better they will 
Another good fort of Fence is the Holly, 
which were to be preferred before any other, 
were it not for its {low growth, and the diffi- 
culty that there is in getting of it to grow _ 
at firſt: But afterwards it makes amends by 

its Thickneſs, Strength and Height. Tis rat. 
fed by Sets or Berries, like Mhite Thorn, and 
lies the ſame time in the Ground before it comes 
up: It will grow upon the drieſt Gravel, or 

f „ e amongſt 


— 


your Thumb. Plant them in a moiſt Seaſon in 


Autumn or in Spring, and take particular care xai 


to ſhade them well with Hawm or Straw, and 
water them till they begin to ſprout. If any 


ol them ſeem to periſh, cut them cloſe to the 
Ground, and they will ſpring from the Roots. 


Keep Sheep from them, who are very deſirous: 
of cropping off the young Shoots ; and dig 
_ about their Roots, which will very much help 
their growth; but by no means lay any Dung 
near them. The beſt way of planting them, is 
to mix them with the //h:te Thorn, and to let 


every fourth or fiſth Set be a Holy, by which 
means they thrive beſt, and afford a ſpeedy 
_ Fence. As the Holly grows, you may | pos 
ticks and if need b, © che 
_ thickneſs of the Holly by laying of Layers from 
1t. Some propole to take a well-rooted Set of 


up the Quick, and if need be, increa 


a Yard long, and ſtrip off the Leaves and 


Branches, which, cover'd with a competent 


depth of Earth, will ſend forth innumerable 


quantities of Suckers, and quickly make a 
Hedge. Field-Mice arc apt to gnaw their 


Roots, and kill them in hard Winters. 


Holly may likewiſe be raiſed of the Berries, 
which as they lie till the ſecond Spring before 
they come up, may be ordered as hercafter is 
directed for Sceds of that kind; but as they are 


a hardy Plant, I think it beſt to ſow them in 


the place where you deſign them to grow, only 
you muſt mind to keep the place well-weeded 


before they come up, as well as afterwards. 


Mr. Evelyn ſays, the Seeds ſhould be pick'd 
when they are ready to drop, and that the te- 
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hacious glutinous Mucilage that is on the out- 


Ades of them ſhould be rubbed, and waſhed off, 
f which, he ſays, is of great adv antage to cauſe 


them to take; and Mr. Cook ſays, the y may be 


0 Taiſed by Layers. The Timber bears a great 
5 price with the Cabinet-Makers, when Hr ge, 


for inlaying; it being the whiteſt of all hard 
4 Woods. 


e 


9 
a 


1 


Where you have any thing of a good Soil, 


1 you may take Elderſticks or Truncheons ten 
or twelve Foot long, and ſtick in your Bank 
© flope-wiſc each way, ſo as to make a Chequer- 
work; it will make the ſpeedieſt Fence and the 
0 © quickeſt Shelter for Gardens of any whatever. 
Tis a Wood very uſeful for Turners and In- 
fſtrument-Makers, vying even with the beſt 
Box, and for many Uſes ſurpaſſing of it. 
Alder makes an extraordinary Fence againſt 4 
Rivers and Streams, and preſerves the Banks 
from being undermined by the Water, becauſe 
tis always ſending Suckers from the loweſt 
Roots, which makes it very uſeful, where 
Streams wear away the Banks, and are widen- 
ing of their W Z 
” Where there are old dry Banks, or Pack a Farce. 
Nt ary i ſand or Gravel that nothing elſe will grow 
on't, the Furze is an extraordinary Fence. *Tis 
raiſed by Sets or Sceds; but Seeds are the belt. 
way of raiſing of it, eſpecially the Hench Fur ze, 


which grows to the height of fifteen or ſixteen 
Foot, and is not ſubject to run into the Gro n 1, 


or to ſpread like the common Sort : It w ill 
make a Hedge in three Years time, if well 


weeded, and carefully kept from Cattle, eſpe- 


cially Sheep, who are great Devourers of 


it, 'till Tis of ſome bi zue lo, and then We 


1 can hurt it. If tis clipp d, it wil do very we ell, 
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and be very thick: But if let grow at large, it I 
vill be the better ſhelter, and yield excellent 
Fuel: They make very great advantage by 7 
ſowing of their Land with it in Devonſhire; © 
but of that more hereafter. In France they 
make Incloſures with it that they ſow ten or 
twelve Yards thick, which makes a mighty. © 1 
ſhelter for Game, which they do after this 1 
manner: Firſt they dig the Ground in Win- 
ter to kill the groſs Weeds; then they dig it 
again in Spring, and make the Earth fine; and 
the latter end of March or beginning of April, 
they ſow the Seed; when they are grown they 
cut them, for if a great Snow falls, it weighs 
them down, and ſpoils them beyond recovery. 
I am told that Furze (whether French or Engliſh .. 
I cannot ſay) will grow upon the Sand in Salt 
Water; if fo, it will be a great advantage to 

thoſe that have Walls or Banks next the Sea, 

..,.- to. prelevys. then). 5 5 
Flaming. In Planting of Quick you are to conſider the 
Mature of the ſeveral ſorts of Land you deſign 
to plant it in, as whether it be Clay, Sand, 
Gravel, Sc. and what forts of Plants will beſt 
agree with each ſort of Soil, and likewiſe the 
Soil you have your Plants from, and whether 
they are raiſed upon worſe Land than you de- 
ſign to plant them in, or elſe it will be more 
Ds difficult to get them to grow well, and like» 
3 wile the manner of planting of them: But as 
1 the ſame Method is uſed in planting of one 
| fort of Quick as is with all the reſt, (excepft 
only in what I have already inſtanced) fo I ſhall 
| describe only that of the I hite Thorn, as being 
the common fort that is moſt uſed. . 
For the Sets let them be about the bigneſs ©: 

of your Thumb, and cut within four or five 

e kt es. 
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Inches of the Ground; and if you deſign your 
Quick only for a Hedge, without a Bank or 
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Ditch, let them be ſet almoſt perpendicular 
in two Rows, at about twelve Inches diſtance 

from each other : but if you make a Ditch and 

Bank, mark your Ditch out the breadth mentio- 

ned before with a Line, and on that fide you 
intend to make your Bank, lay the Turf 'with _ 
the Graſs-fide downward, upon which lay ſome 
of your beſt Mould to bed your Quick in, 
and lay 4 Quick upon it, ſo as the end of 

it may 

bout twelve Inches aſunder; and be careful to 
procure thoſe that are freſh gather'd, ſtrait, 
{mooth, and well-rooted z adding now and then 

at equal diſtances of about thirty Foot, a 
young Oak, Aſh, Elm, or Crab, to grow up 
with the Quick. When the firſt Row of Quick 
is laid, cover it with more good Mould, and 
lay a Turf upon it as before, and ſome Mould 
upon the Turf, ſo as that when your Bank 
is about a Foot higher, you may againſt the 
{paces of the lower Quick lay another Row 
of Sets, which cover as you did the former, 
and topthe Bank with the bottom of the Ditch, 
upon which ſet the dry or dead Hedge to de- 
fend and ſhade the under Plantation. The 
Stakes are drove into the looſe Earth at two 
Foot and a half diſtance, ſo low as to reach 
the firm Ground. Oak-ſtakes are reckon'd the 

beſt, and Black Thorn and Sallow next; let 
the ſmall Buſhes be laid below, but not too 
thick, only a little to cover the Quick from 
the biting of Cattle when it ſprings, and the 
long Buſhes at the top to bind the Stakes in 


with by interweaving of them; and to add a 


tarther ſtrength to the Hedge you may edder | 


e inclining upwards, laying them a- 
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it, as they call it, which is to bind the top of 
the Stakes in with ſome ſmall long Poles or 


Sticks on each ſide; and when the 8 


is done, let the Stakes be new drove, becauſe 
the waving of the Hedge, and the eddering are 


carefully kept from Cattle, eſpecially Sheep; 


J; oo TI 
Your Quick muſt be conſtantly weeded, and 


and if you do not find it ſhoot well, or that it 


ſhould happen to be cropped with Cattle, cut 
it in February within an inch of the Ground: 


This will cauſe it to ſtrike freſh Root, and 


often help it much in its growth. 


When your Hedges are about eight or nine 


Years growth, about October, or (which is bet- 
ter) in February, plaſn them; bur as the plaſh- 


ing of an old Hedge hath ſome particular 
things N to it that are not in a new, 


I fhall ſuppoſe the Hedge to be of twenty or 


thirty Years growth, and that there are old _ 


Stubs in it as well as young Shoots, which old 
Stubs muſt be cut ſloping off within two or 
three Inches of the Ground, and as near as you _ 
can the beſt and the longeſt of the middle-f17'd 
| Shoots left to lay down; fome of the ſtrongeſt 
of which may at five or fix Foot diftance be 
left at the height you intend the Hedge inftead 
of Stakes; and where ſuch Stakes are wanting, 


you muſt ſupply their Room with Stakes of 


Hedge, fo as to leave on the Stubs only thoſe 
Shoots that you deſign to ufe, that you have 
room to put a Spade through them, begin and 
cleanſe your Ditch ; keeping each fide * 8 B 
your old Bank hollow, or that the Earth is 
waſhed from the Roots of the Quick, *face it 


other Wood. When you have thinned your 


— 


ing as in a new Ditch; and where you 
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(aas they call it) with ſo much of the firſt ſpit 
of Earth, that you dig out of the Ditch, as 
you need; the reſt, with what you dig out at 


the ſecond ſpit, lay upon the top of the Bank, 
which you mult carefully ſee that the Work- 


men do: For it being more Labour, they com- 
monly lay as much as they can upon the ſide or 
face of the Bank, the weight of which when 


wet comes, commonly makes it {lip into the 


1 
4 


C32 ied 


- Ditch again, and often brings a great part of 


the Bank with it; whereas what is laid upon 


the top every time heightens the Bank, and 
makes any indifferent Hedge a ſtrong Fence. 
In the plaſhing of your Quick avoid two ex- 
tremes, firſt the laying of it too low, and too 
thick, which makes the Sap run all into the 
- Shoots, and leaves the Plathes without Nouriſh- 
ment, which with the Thickneſs of the Hedge 
kills them: Secondly, avoid the laying of them 
too high, as is commonly uſed in the North, 
which draws all the Sap into the Plaſhes, and 
ſo makes but ſmall Shoots at the bottom, and 
by that means makes the Hedge fo thin, that 
it neither preſerves it ſelf from the Cattles 
- cropping, nor prevents their going through : 
For which reaſon I prefer the middle way uled 
in Hertfordſhire, where are the beſt Hedges I 
have ſeen in England. When you have bent 
your Shoot that you deſign to plaſh, give it a 
{mall cut with your Bill half way through, 
ſomething aſlope downwards, and then weave 
it about your Stakes, trimming off the ſmall 
_ ſuperfluous Branches on each ye of the Hedge 
that ſtraggle too far out: And if for the firſt 
Year or two you can plow or mow the Field 
where you make a new Hedge, it will give the 
better Opportunity for the Hedge to grow and 
CC 5 35553 thicken; 
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thicken but if the Stubs are very old, tis beſt 


+. 0 
2 8 


to cut them quite down, and to ſecure them 


with good dead Hedges on both ſides, till the 
young Shoots get up tall enough to plaſh, and 
in the void places plant new Sets. If you plaſh a 

Hedge, 0 = 
it the firſt Year or two after 'tis plaſhed, feed 


cannot conveniently plow or mow 


it with Horſes, and not with Cows or Oxen, 


who are more apt to op it than Horſes are. 


But the beſt Fence, and, Ibelieve, the cheap- 


_ eſt, conſidering the laſtingneſs and goodneſs of 
it, where flat Stones are not to be had, is in a 
graſſy place to dig ſome Turf, a Spit, or near a 
Spit deep, the breadth of your Spade, and a- 


bout four or five Inches thick; lay theſe Turfs 
with the Graſs outward, even by a Line on 
one ſide, and on the back fide of theſe lay ano- 
ther Row of Turf, leaving a Foot- ſpace of ſo- 
lid Ground on the outſide to prevent the Bank 
from ſlipping in, if the Ground ſhould any 
way be faulty; on the outſide of which you 
may make a Ditch of what depth or breadth _ 
you pleaſe, or you may lower the Ground oon 


each ſide with a ſlope two Foot deep, and 


then you will have no loſs of Paſture by the 
Fence, becauſe it will bear Graſs on both ſides, 
and with the Earth that comes out of the 
Ditches or the floped places fill the middle of 
the Bank level with the Turf on each fide, and 
then lay two more Rows of Turf upon the firſt, 
and fill itagain as before. This do till your Bank 
is four Foot high, or of what height you pleaſe, 
only Neu. Foundation muſt be ſomething broad. 
er, if you make it higher; and you muſt ob- 


| ſerve on each fide to give a {mall ſlope to the 


Bank, fo as to make the top about two Foot 
and a half wide, upon which plant your Quick, 
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making on the top a little hollow to keep as 


much of the Rain to the Quick as you can, and 
plant your Quick about a Foot or more in 
depth; by this means you will have a Fence fix 
- Foot high, beſides the Hedge on it, which will 


r WF. CT”. 


(except in a very dry time) be always green on 

both ſides like a green Wall, and make not on- 
4 by a pleaſant Fence, but what will keep all 
ſorts of Cattle within their Bounds, and the 
Quick that you plant upon it will grow much 


better than if planted any other way; and if 


FTC 


any die (which it will * do) you may re- 
new it when you will, or fill the ſpaces by Layn 
ers from thoſe that do grow, and the Roots of 
the Graſs will bind the Turf ſo together, that 


in one Year's time it will entirely become ſo- 
lid, that you cannot ſee the Joints, nor get one 


of the Turf out, and it will be much ſtronger 
- When the Roots of the Quick come to bind it 
© together too; only you mult take care that on 
or near the top at the firſt making of it, on 


each ſide to ſet a ſmall Hedge of about a Foot 


high to prevent the Sheep Tron pus up It, -- 


and that you do not make it when the Earth is 


eve ann Ele not 


too dry; becauſe if a great deal of wet ſhould 
ſuddenly follow, it will cauſe the Earth to ſwell 
too much, and by that means may ſomewhat _ 


indanger the falling of ſome of the outſide, 


though I have made a great deal of this ſort of 
fencing without having any of it fall: If it 


ſhould, 'ris eafily repaired. This Fence in good 


digging Ground, where Men work for Fourtcen- 
pence a day, may be made and planted with 
Quick for two Shillings a Pole; but if you 
deſign it a Fence to keep in Deer, at every 
eight or ten Foot diſtance ſet a Poſt with a 
Mortice in it to ſtand a little ſloping over the 


: ; 
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Chap. II. Of Paſture and Meadow-Land. 
Jaſtures and Meadows are of ſuch adran- 
T tage to Huſbandry, that many prefer them 
to Corn- Lands; becauſe of the ſmall Hazard, 

Charge and Toil that attends them, and as 

— the Foundation of moſt of the Profit 
that can be expected from the Arable, becauſe 
of the Manure the Cattle afford: So where 

Dung is not to be bought, or other Manure to 
be had, there ought to be a Proportion taken 


they 


The Art of Husbandry. Or,- 


fide of the Bank about two Foot high; and in- 


to the Mortices put a Rail, which a Bough 


of a Tree or any thing will make; and no 


Deer will go over it, nor can they creep thro' 


it, as they do often, when a Pale tumbles 


down. The Quick on this Bank you may keep 


clipped, which will make it a fine Fence, and 
tis one of the beſt Fences to afford ſhelter for 


Cattle. 


- Having ſhewn you how to incloſe Land, I 


| ſhall in the next place conſider the ſeveral ſorts 
and kinds of it, as they may be proper either 
for Grazing, Corn, or Planting, and begin with 
Paſtures and Meadows. e 


— — 


care of between the Paſture-Lands and the Ara- 


ble, that ſo ſuch a quantity of Dung may be 
raiſed as may be neceſſary for the Arable; or 
elſe the Arable-Land muſt be proportioned to 
the quantity of Dung that is raiſed from the 
Paſture, becauſe proper Manure is the chief ad- 


vantage of Arable-Ground. - _ 1 
Now all Feeding or Paſture-Lands are of 


three ſorts : Firſt, Up-land, that is, ſuch as 
lies fo high as not 1. 


e overflowed with Ri- 
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1 vers or Land-Floods; Secondly, Thoſe Landes 
that lie near Rivers or Fens: And, Thirdly, | 
Z Thoſe that lie near the Sea. | 1 


Firſt, Up-lands, that lie either upon the tops Ut-land. 
or ſides of Hills or . and confilt. 
either of Sand, Gravel, Chalk, Rock or Stone, 
Hazelly, Loam, Clay, or black Mould, and 
are beſt for Grazing or Corn, according as they 
lie moiſt or dry : which depends much upon 
their Situation and Nature : Thoſe Lands that 
lie upon the tops of Hills, and that lie flat, 
are commonly the drieſt ; and thoſe upon the 
des the moiſteſt; becauſe of the Moiſture that 
continually is ouzing out of them: And ſo 
likewiſe the * and Clay Lands are moſt 
apt to be moiſt, eſpecially in Winter; becauſe 
they retain the Moiſture a long time, though 
they have allo the inconveniencies of the Sand, 
4 Gravel, Rocky aud Stony Lands, to burn in 
hot Weather, to chap in Summer, and poach 
in Winter. The black Mould and ſome of the 
hazelly Loams are the belt for Graſs and Corn 
too, eſpecially if the latter is not ſubject to 
Worms; becauſe they neither chap, poach nor 
burn. Too much or too little Water is almoſt 
c equally prejudicial to Meadows, but the beſt 
Lands for Meadows or Paſture are either low 
Lands, or hanging Grounds, or any rich Soil 
= that hath a moiſt bottom, eſpecially where any 
thing of a little Brook or ſome running Spring 
may be brought over it, and where there is 
ſome deſcent in the Meadow, that the Water 
may not lodge on it: Theſe Meadows are 
much better than thoſe by great Rivers, where 
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Crops are often loſt. The worſt of Up-land 
Meadows is, that they often need mending or 9 
N - - | | | ED... 
feeding, which the other never do; but then _ 


' the Hay of the former is much finer than that 


ne e ne of the Able; fo I ſhall de- 


Ground is harrow'd in with Harrows; fo that 
Dung that is laid on Paſture ſhould be well 


ſtuck full of Buſhes ; and that all Dung that is 
laid on Paſture Land, muſt be done in Winter, 
that the Rain may waſh the Fatneſs of it into 
the Roots of the Graſs before the Sun dries it 
away. Many commend ſomething of Mould 
mixed with Dung to be better than Dung a- 
lone, becauſe it waſheth better to the Roots of 
the Graſs, and incorporates with the Earth: 

But the beſt Manure br Meadows 1s the bottom 
of Hay-mows and Hay-ſtacks, becauſe of the 
Mould 'tis compoſed of, and the Hay-Sced that 


Hills near the ſides of the Rivers, and the lon 
Courle 
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. , og ne. 
As the Improvement of theſe Lands is the 
fer treating of them till I come to treat of the 


Improvement of Corn-Lands: Only you muſt 
note, that as the Dung that is laid on Arable 


harrow'd in with a great Buſh, or with a Gate 


*tig mixed with, which will both mend the Land 


and increaſe the Graſs; for which reaſon due 
care ought to be taken not to mix any Hay- 
Seed with the Dunghills that you deſign for 
Corn Ground, becauſe. tis apt to breed Graſs 
and eels ob The, oe oe ih nin TT. 
A ſecond fort of grazing Ground is that 
Which lies near Rivers or Fens: As to Lands 
_ lying near Rivers, the great Improvement of 


them is their over-flowing, which brings the 


being ſubject to Summer Floods; which high 


of them beſpeaks to be frequent; and 
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Soil of the Up-lands upon them, fo that they 3 
need no other mending, tho' conſtantly mow'd. 7 
The great inconveniency of theſe Lands is their 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 17 
t though near ſuch Rivers is commonly the rich- 
_ ﬆ e«ft Land, yet there is the moſt danger of the 
e Crops being ſpoiled, eſpecially where they are 
not incloſed, that they may be fed with Cat- 
tile; which I think much the ſafeſt way of 
managing of theſe uncertain Lands, eſpecial- 
ly when feeding Cattle Bears any thing of a 
Price. Where Meadowsare flooded late in the 
Spring, roll them with a large Barley Roller, 
and it will mend the Graſs, and prevent the 
damage ſuch Hay would otherwiſe do to Cattle 
that eat it. But the moſt advantageous ſort of 
theſe Lands are thoſe that may be overflowed 
or laid dry, as you find occaſion, that you may 
improve them with the Winter, and keep out 
the Summer Floods, when the Graſs is long : 
But as only particular Situations will afford 
= thele opportunities; fo there are but few places 
| > will allow of all theſe advantages: And as all 
ſorts of Over-flowings are of great advantage 
to Land, fo I ſhall endeavour to give a parti- 
cular account of the Method of it. 
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S. 1. Of Over-flowing of Land. 


This is commonly effected by diverting the 

Streams of Rivers, Brooks, Land Floods, or 
pprings, or ſome part of them, out of their na- 
tural Channel: But where the Streams lie ſo 
low as to be incapable of over- flowing the 
Lands, they are made uſe of to turn ſuch En- 
1 as may raiſe a quantity of Water to do it: 
he beft and cheapeſt Engine for the effecting 
of which is the Per an Wheel, which may be 
made of what bigneſs you pleaſe, according to 
what height you would have the Water raiſed, 
and the ſtrength of the ſtream that turns it. 
or. I. e e eee A 9 
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At aaa, &c. are ſeveral Boxes ſet round the © 
Wheel that turn it, and raiſes the Water; at 
Fig. 2. is a particular Deſcription of the Boxes 
as open, the flat ſide of which is turned againſt Tl 
the Stream; Cſhews the ſide that dips the Wa- 
ter; and at D is the place where the Water 
runs out when the Wheel comes to the height | 
of E, at which place is a Trough at F to carry 
the Water off; and where Streams are not to 
be had, the Wind is made uſe of for the ſame 


the May of Improving of Laid. 19 
purpoſes to work Pumps and other Engines: 
But as Lands near unto or bordering upon 
Brooks or ſmall Rivers admit of greater Falls 
and Deſcents, than bigger Rivers do, which 
commonly run more ſſow and level; ſo they 
do often give opportunity for theſe Improve- 
ments, whereas the other . doth it very rarely; 
but when it can be effected, large Streams make 
the richeſt Lands, becauſe the large Rivers are 
bs: uſually the fruitfulleſt (as I ſaid betore.) 

WM ben you have got your Water up to the Trees 
' higheſt part of the Land that you can bring it #7): 
to, make a ſmall Trench to carry ſome of the 

= Water in, to give you the level of the Land, 

| keeping it always as much as you. can * a 
level, or upon the higheſt part of the Land, 
= that ſo from the upper part you may be able to 
Water the lower When you will; and by carry- 
ing of the Level of this ſmall Trench you will 
be directed how to cut out your main Trench; 
- which ought to be made big enough to receive 
the whole Stream that you raile, and to be ra- 
ther broad than deep. At convenient diſtances, 
according unto the bignels of the Stream, and 
che quantity of the Land you are to water, 

make ſeveral {mall Trenches, making your 
main Trench the narrower, propor rionablc to 
the number of Drains you lead from it; only 
you muſt note that the greateſt advantage of 
= over-fowing is, where you can do it frequent- 
y, and draw. it off quickly; becauſe where 
Water ſtands long on Ground, eſpecially in 
Winter, tis apt to breed Ruſhes and Weeds; 
and therefore where any ſuch aa is, 
= draw it off by ſmall Trenches _ 
. laid in breaches made in Banks 
by the Sea, and a 185 of Earth pur on ity and 
7 0 3 rhen | 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
then a layer of Weeds and Earth again'; and 
ſo on, are very good to ſtop out the Sea: For 


the Weeds will grow and bind the Earth toge- 


ther; and I ſuppoſe ſuch other Weeds as will 


row in Salt 
or this purpoſe, eſpecially if ſuited to the Soil 


that is near at hand, to flop the breach. 


over flow- 
mg. 


| beſt to overflow with in Winter, and warm 
fatning Springs in Summer; only you muſt ob- 
ſerve to let the Water dry in before you water 
it again, and not to let Cattle poach it; and 
that you water it at Night ſo as the Water may 
be gone before the heat of the Day comes, which 
is apt to occaſion the ſcorching of it, and to 
rot the Roots of the Graſs by lying too long on 
the Land. The waſhings of 
Towns, or Streets, eſpecially 
where Sheep feed, is a very great Improvement 
C... ff ̃ ß, 
In ſome Places are Springs whoſe Waters are 
injurious to Land, as ſuch uſually are that flow 
from Coal-Mines, or any ſulphureous Mineral, 


it prove a 


At the latter end of the Vear eat up the 
Graſs on the low wet Lands firſt, and then that 


du the dry wart Land 5 : 
Times of Some graze their Land till Chriſtmas, and 
ſome longer 3 but AS {oon as tis fed bare, from 
Allhallomtide to Spring, that the Graſs is not too 
high, is the beſt time for overflowing, except 
time in April or May: If it do, 
mighty advantage; for in hot _ 
Weather the Graſs grows three times as faſt, 


dr 
ir will be of 


if moiſtned, as at other times. Land- floods are 


becauſe they are of ſuch a brackiſh, harſh Qua- 


lity, that they kill Vegetables, inſtead of nou- 
| riſhing of them; as too much Salt, Urine, or PE 
Dung will do, 1 not applied in due quantity. 9 
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ater, may be found to be of uſe 
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ct I cannot Tor think that eyen theſe Waters 
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are much better when they have run ſome di- 
ſtance, than at their firſt breaking out. 
= 


ved by watering, except with Land- floods, and: 
in Summer, when tis a very dry time, as your 


1 y becauſe of their cold Nature, and partly 
will not eaſily penetrate ſtiff Clay; and there- 


1 cold Clay, "and ſtrong Lands that lie very flat, 


21 


I eve a reddiſh Sediment whore be run, 7 | 


Alſo ſome forts of Lands will not be 1 impro- Some Lands 


proved by 


waterng. 15 


cauſe of their Flatneſs, and becauſe Water 


fore li ight dry warm Grounds are the moſt im- 


e 


by watering; but as ſome Lands are 


improved by overflowing, ſo the chief Improve- 5 


ment of others 1 1 by draining a8, 


L oe 
"As 


8. 2. B 9809 Lands J and Lands ings near Eu. 5 


I "4 Bogg Lands are of two Gita: 2 Ft, Thoſe : 
that lie between Hills, which commonly have 

- deſcent enough to drain them. Secondly, Thoſe 

0 Which lie in flat Levels and Fens; but theſe 
being 6 par of the Fens, I ſhall defer the Deſcrip- 


tion o 


3 | Lands Boggy Lands are fed by Springs 


them till I come to treat of F — | 


by a weight of Earth that dams in the a 5 
5 55 and cauſes it to ff pread in the Ground ſo far as 


arth deep enough to take all the Water away 


* Springs, or elle Ny _ 


F 5 the Earth is ſoft. Therefore you muſt obſerve 
where your loweſt place is, and what deſcent 
3 you have, that ſo you may cut through the 


3 from the bottom of the Bo ok a bebut of! oy : 
will be but of little 
value, 3 


is to be found, and ſometimes lower in a hun- 
2 than ruſhy, and is deep according to Ty 


to beginthe Drain at the loweſt place, and ſo to 


or croſs the Bogg, as you ſhall find neceſſary to 


that you fear Cattle falling into them, fling in 
Stoncs and Brick-bats, and cover them with 


on it again, and the Water will drain between 
the Stones: But whatſoever Drains or Trenches. 11 
7 make that you leave open, never lay you 


large, and the Work is not too great, carry it 
away in Whec-barrows \ or JH where the 


h 
near, if your Trenches are {mall : But where i 
A 
: n wo Wow: of it. 5 


be Art 0 of H key '%, 


value. In ruſhy Grounds the Springs are moni 
commonly found at the firſt and ſecond Spit, 
where any thing of ſmall Gravel or Stonyneß 


y Gravel: But tis always lower in boggy 
weight of Earth that pens it in. The belt way is 


carry it into the Bogg towards the Spring- bead, 
where you muſt make ſuch Trenches either round 


drain it throughly. If your Drains be deep, 


Wood, Flags, Turf, c. laying the Earth up- 


Larth on heaps by the ſides of them as moſt 


do; but let the Earth be flung as far from then 


az you can, or be ſpread in low places that arc 


5 3. of Fomy Lands. q c 
Fen enny — Lars 6 are of. two n ? Fab, Th ol, fi 


that are omy drowned by Up-land Floods ant 5 
great Rains, and ae VET 4 large, and -upor . 
great Levels, that the Water cannot run of 5 
from them till the dry Weather helps to di 
4 
1 


it ina Secondly, T baſs that are conſtantly wer 


only in dry times they are ſhallower than in 


wet. Now in draining of either of theſe ſort 


> Laach vou muſt conlider two things, Firſ. 


The So 
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Fore you muſt conſider the loweſt part of the 
Land, and take care to carry off the Land- 
ind floods and Streams that way, before you attempt 
to any thing of a thorough draining, leſt your 
__ 8.0 8 ©? 
ep, After-coſt and Labour prove unſucceſsful : 
i Which point if you can gain, make your main 
ith Drains wide and deep enough to carry off the 
up: Water from the whole Level, and as ſtrait as 
cen fou can, carrying all your ſmall Drains into 
hes the middle Drain, which is the main of the 
ou Work; always obſerving to keep your Drains 
ol Hrpeſt at the Mouth, and to narrow it by de- 
cn grees, as they run more up into the Lands: 
het Drains ſhould always be kept cleanied 
ere in Spring and Autumn from Mud, Weeds, Sc. 


4 paws of any Land where a vent can be 
bad for them; yet where you cannot have it, 
hecauſe of the Waters meeting with a full ſtop, 
Jo that it muſt be raiſed with artificial Engines; 
the beſt way is to turn all the Water you can 
n ee and to meet the Land- floods upon the 
anc ö igher Ground 8, Where they may be taken fo 
por as to be carried into Rivers and Channels that 
ze higher than the Level of the Fens, that fo 
ou may have the leſs Water to raiſe with En- 
E * the beſt ſort for which purpole that I 

ü Have yet met with (this being a particular that 
or ſhould be glad of having more intelligence a- 


Vn And though the Land- floods are a great In- 
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bout from any that will be fo kind as to ſend 
any ſuch thing to the Publiſhers) for the drain- 
ing of Lands is the 1 much uſed 
in Lincolnſbire to drain the Fens, which is tur- 
ned with large Windmill Sails, and are made 
proportionable to the ſtrength that is to turn 
them. Tis a vaſt quantity of Water that their 
turning will row along upon a flat, where the 
Water is not to be raifed any height, the Spoaks 
being made broad, and ſet a little ſloping, the 
better to row the Water, as you may ſee in the 
Figure, which Spoaks are exactly fitted to move 
between two Boards; but when they are to raiſe 
the Water any ſmall height above the Level, 
the Spoaks are made hollow like Scoops, and 
ſet ſo as to deliver the Water at that height; 
burt if the place requires the caſting of it over 
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a Bank that is of any great height, the end of MW 


the Spoaks are made like Boxes 3 which as the 
WT io ney 


= the Way of Improving of Land, 215 
veel riſes lets the Water run into theCircle 
Ja, which is made hollow to receive it: And 
Channel oem made on the Back of the Spoaks 
Vater at þ, as the Wheel deſcends. 


_ 


@livers the 
If any Dryneſs appear on the Surface of the 
Levels, and that there are Springs left, ſearch 
r them, and when you have found them, or- 
ger them after the ſame manner, as you were 
"to order the boggy Land; but if any ſmall 
"Hollowneſſes remain that do not dry, you need 
got trouble your {elf about them, if there be 
"ho Springs in them that may caule their over- 
%%% A pe on So 
They have a very good way in E/zx of drain- 
ing of Lands that he below the High-water, 
and that are ſomething above the Low- water⸗ 
wark; that have Land-floods or fleets running 
through them, which make a kind of a ſmall 
*Creck. Theſe Lands when they firſt incloſe 
them from the Sea, they do it with a Bank, 
which they make from one fide of the Land 
they deſign to take in, to the other, except a 
pace that they leave, where the Creek or Land- 
9 oo run into the Sea: This when they begin 
to ſtop, they do at once with a ſtrong firm 
Head; only according to the e of the 
Water that they have to vent, they lay in it 
4 Fr veral ſquare Troughs, which arc com oſed of 
four large Planks of the fame length that they 
geſign the Thickneſs of the Head to be, and to- 
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*Fards the Sea is fitted a ſmall Door which o- 


*Huts when the ſalt Water riſes, as may be ſeen 
in the following Figure, that End where the 
Door is being put next to the ſalt Water. Theſe 

Marſhes are commonly very good Land, and 
——aurnſh Cattle with good Water; which 


pens when the freſh Water bears upon it, and 
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is s a thing much ich nz 01 near the ese, where 19 La 
theſe Marſhes commonly lie. 8 the 

Mills are in many places a very great pro. A! 
judice to Land near Rivers, by damming up E 
of the Waters, and by keeping them continually i 
wet. Where you have any ſuch inconveniency, 
though you cannot draw the Water down be- * 
caulſe you are not owner of the Mill; yet you 5 
may at ſome diſtance from the River make C 
D rains to carry off the cold Water that preju- * 
dices the Roots of the Graſs, into ſome place PL 
of the River below the Mill, which will be but a 7 ; 
fmall Charge; and will much help your Land Þ} 
from bein child with rhe 9 Coldneſs 0 0 \ 
| of the Water. e - 


"3: 4. 07 22 near the Ses. 


* 
"<> third fort of grazing Ground is ths near is 
the Sea, which is commonly very rich Land: bu . 
But as theſe Lands commonly lie very flat, ſo | 5 0 
tis neceſſary to keep all the Water you can "uy 
from coming upon them; eſpecially that of the 

Sea, which is many times done at great Cee þ 

according to the length, breadth and Height of 2 
the Walls, which mult: be proportionable to 

their being expoſed to the Wie of the main 1 ; 

Sea, or of a broad or narrow Creek or Riyer, 

and of the Riſe of the Tide. Two main things 

that are commonly wanting in theſe Lands are 
6, Water and 8999, Shelter which may be 
he ped 55 5 
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B on in many places by making of good Ponds 
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up eſt of any, and preſerve Sheep from the Rot: 
Ily Burt they would be much better for all ſorts of 
y, Cattle than they are, if they were better ſhel- 
e- ter'd; and where they cannot be incloſed round, 
5M 5 © 0 | . ESE 7-5 
ou jf in the middle of the Marſhes, Banks were 


walls on the Ow/e (though every Tide covers it 
with falt Water) grows a great deal of Graſs, 
and the Ou /e is firm to ride on, even when the 
Water is upon it. This Ow/e when taken in, 
hardly ſinks any thing at all, and they dig the 
Farth far the Walls on the outſide of it, which ' 
+15 eee en I | ne 
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28 The Art of Hnshanary: Or, | 
the Sea in the few Tides fills up again; and tho Me 
the Sea at High- water comes but to the Foot e 
of the Bank, yet once in a Year or two ſome __ 
extraordinary Tides go over the Banks, though FP 
they axe ten Foot high, fifty foot broad at the T 

bottom, and three at the top: For the making © 

of thele Banks they give twenty ſix prey a Pp 

Pole, the Earth being all carried in Wheel-bar- 

rows; and the Face of the Bank next the Sea 

turfed, on which fide is the chief Slope. In 
Oxford ſbire they have Rolls made with Steel 
Edges, which as they go round cut the Turf 
to ſuch a breadth, as the edge of the ledges 2 
ſtand diſtant from each other: So that firſt 
drawing of it one way, and then croſs, it cuts 7 


the Turf into even Squares; that you have no 3 


more trouble but to pare it with a Paring- 
| ſhovel, and it will fit any place you defign it 
for, and muſt be of advantage for this Work. 
Whereas in Een about Malden, &c. the Owſe is 
| ke Mud, and fo ſoft, that you can hardly tread 4 
on it, bearing nothing but a few Weeds; and A 
if they dig any thing of a hole in the Ow/e 


on the outſide of the Bank, if *tis any thing 2 


ncar, the Sea will inlarge it ſo as to undermine 
their Walls: For which reaſon they take all the 
Earth that they make their Walls with from the 
Inſide; and though the Tide commonly comes 
up to the Foot of the Bank, yet they keep out 
the Spring Tides there with a Wall four Foot 
high, three Foot broad at the top, and ten or 
twelve Foot at the bottom; which Walls they 
have made for four Shillings a Pole. This ſort 
of Ouſe when it comes to be incloſed, finks 7 
three Foot deep. One Acre of theſe Lands I 7 
have obſerved not to be in proportion to the 7 
_ diſtance each are from London, of N E 


. * 


* the Way of Improving of Land. 
e Value that thoſe are that are gained from 
e Sea in Lincolnſhire. — 


h hh . 5. Of Lands overflowed by Sea- Breaches. 
8 Though Salt moderately uſed is a very great 


> Amnprovement of freſh Lands, yet too much kills 

r. I ſorts of Vegetables. Therefore as ſoon as 
Pur Breaches are ſtopped, make Trenches, and 
Fraw the Salt-water off, as ſoon as you can inte 
"me low place; where by an Engine or other- 
"Ways you 22 caſt it over the Bank into the 
Sea, or into ſome waſte Ground, except *tis ſo 

mall a quantity as the Sun will ſoon dry up; 


8 
f 
4. 

K 7 


5 


plowing of it alſo three or four Years to let the 

Rains and Air into the Land to freſhen it. 
Ass to what relates farther to the he yl 
of Land, making of Drains, Sea-walls, with 
| Zan Account of particular Engines for ſuch 
Works, with the Coſt and Charges, and the 


8 
. 


8 N in 2 


8 
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ive the fuller Account of theſe Particulars. 
All theſe ſorts of grazing Grounds are com- 
monly ſtocked the beſt with the largeit Oxen, 
Cows, and Sheep; the middle fort with a leſſer 

—ÞD1ze; and the more barren with Sheep alone; 
the rocky with Goats, and the worſt with Rab 

Hits: For nothing is of greater prejudice to the 
Farmer than the ſtocking of his Land with 
Cattle, that are larger than it will bear. 
_ 5 g . Chap. 
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q 9 tt 
"up: UI. Of the waking * Ho: 3 : 


TH AT Up- lands you deſign for mow- pc 
1 ing, ſhut u up the beginning of February, 8 
but your low Meadows and Marih Lands you . 
need not lay up till April, except the Spring A 1 
very wet, and your Marſhes very poachy.: Ma-. ., 
ny feed them till the firſt 25 lay, e pecially - 
' thoſe that are in danger of overflowing. In Spring 
let all the Sticks, Stones, and other Trumpery; 
be picked up, and the Mole- caſts ſpread, be- 
cauſe they will elſe hinder the Mowers : And A 
1 Ee Meadows lie any thing uneven, or have 
D20ached in Winter, rowl them withalg: 
den Roller; becauſe the Mowers will be 
| able to cut much the cloſer, and the quantity of 
Hay will anſwer the Trouble. A Man may 
Mow. an Acre of Meadow in a Day, if it 
ſtand well and be even an Acre and a half; and 
if the Graſs be thin on Up-land, Mowing 
Grounds, then two Acres; the Price in Ee 
for a Man to mow is 18 d. a Day, and Beer. 
For the time of mowing of Graſs, it muſt be 
according to the Growth or Ripeneſs of it: No- A 
thing is more prejudicial to r Crop chan 
| 00g of it too ſoon, becauſe the Sap 1 is not 
fully come out of the Root; and when ' tis ary, 
i 2 away to nothing: nor yet to let it 
Nand too long, till it have ſhed its Seed, and : 
that all the Sap is dried up, which only is the a 
- nouriſhing part of it for ei and therefore 4 
to know when Graſs is fit to cut, look carefully 
upon it, and when you ſee the top thereof look 
brown, and begin to bend the Heads, and that 
the red Honey-ſuckle Flower begins to wither, 
| which will commonly be about the middle or # * 
” rn. . 3 5 latter 


F F the Way of Improvin 7 of Land. 
A Atter end of June, you may conclude it ripe. 


As ſoon as your Graſs is mown, if there is 
1 aux of it, that it lie thick in the ſwath, fo 


El is 


the Mowers, and to caſt it abroad (excep pt you 


iy which will ſecure it from wet, though you let 


of them is dry. Where thick-leay'd Weeds are 
gamongſt the Graſs, they will need more drying 
than ordinary Graſs doth; and when you b 


ny when the Sun ſhines. 

== Mowing of Land too often and too long is 

a very great Prejudice to it, big it be La 
hat is conſtantly mended with Water-Floods : 

and therefore where you have not that Conve- 

1 raed once in chree Ycars, or eyery other 


s that neither the Air nor Sun can paſs freely 
1 rough it, cauſe your Hay-makers to follow 


b. ear wet; if you do, let it lie upon the ſwath) 
this they call Teddin of it. At N 3 — make it 
into Graſs Cocks, the next Day as ſoon as the 
Dew is off the Ground, ſpread it again and 
turn it, that it may wither on the other ſide; f 
then handle it, and if you find it dry, make it 
up into Cocks. Next Day ſpread it again, and 
draw it into long Rows, which they call Win- 
- rows, which 2 convenient way to dry the 

Hay, and makes it eaſie to get together again, 
in caſe of Rain, to make up into lar Cocks 


them ſtand a Day or two. Be ſure, before you 
Carry your large Cocks in, to open them once, 
and to ſpread them in the Sun, becauſe tis apt 
to give in the Cock; and if any Rain happen 
to fall on your Hay, do not turn it till the up- 
per ſide be dry: For to turn the wet Graſs to 
the "moiſt Earth is the readieſt way to rot it; 
neither open any of the Cocks, till the outſide 


3 ave 
good Weather, put in all the Hands you can, 
Fbar you may obſerve the old faying, of N 


_ Year 
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Land be plowed more than once, to kill the 


You? feed your mowing Lands, if you canno 4 


1 neither good for the Land, nor FO the Hal 


Thi Art of Hushandry: Or, 


et Manure conſtantly to keep them in hear © | 
2 feeding is as neceſſary for Hay-ground, 2 * 


fallowing is for Corn- grounds, I ſhall not fa Fre: 


any thing of After-crops, becauſe I think then LE: 


8 ot. TCA 1 
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T Shall not TOA ach for the TY oil | 
theſe Graſſes, becauſe moſt by experience 
know their Profit; but only teach you to To! 


manage them, and then deſcribe their ſeveral iſh 
Kings. 4.58 


bu 


In ſowing of all forts of Graß - (sed, let your 5 F 


20 natural Graſs and Weeds, which elle are apt to ot 


e 
_ Graſs,” 


choak it; and they muſt be ſowed after the“ be 
Corn that you ſow with them, ſo as to har. hz 
row the Land but once over after they are 1 
ſown, which is beſt done with a uh or 2 

| Gate ſtuck with Buſhes. - | 


6 1 . of Clover-Graſs. 


that which the Precedency is commonly given A 


to, is the Clover-Graſs, for the great Improve- 8 


ment it makes upon Land, the Goodneſs of its 

Hay, and the Profit of its Seed, which moſt 

Authors give a very great Account of the Ad- 
vantage of: But as they are ſilent about the 
Nature of the Land, that theſe great Improve- 
ments have been made u on, and of the parti- 

_ cular way of ordering off 


4 
Ih 

2» 

of hs "DER" ſorts of theſe kinds of Seeds, ? 
t 

| 

] 

0 
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ſuch Lands; fo their 13 ; 
1 Accounts 


| bs 2 ay of Improving of Laid. 


nd 


0 reat Advantage of Clover is, that i it improves 
en and by the great quantity of Cattle it main- 
5 ains, and fits it for Corn again in two or three 


Fears time, it being one of the beſt ways of 


here Manure is ſcarce, and. therefore much 
hſed in Suſſex and other Clay Countries. 


| ccounts are very ſhort in reſpect to the parti- 
a1 lar Application that might elle have been 
„ ade to Lands of the ſame kind: But the 


proving moſt ſorts of Lands, 8 Clays, 


33 


lover is of ſeveral forts; the great Clover is Sorts. 
Fxeckoned the beſt, whoſe Seed is like that of 
Muſtard, except in that it is rather oblong than 
to Found; the choiceſt of which is that of a green- 
ral. yh yellow Colour, ſome of it a little reddiſh 


hut the black 1 is not ſo $999; Our Engliſh Seed | 


ur 35 the beſt. 


he An Acre of Ground will require ten Pound. Quanriy. 


to of Seed, and ſome Land twelve Pound; 


0 better to ſow it too thick, than too thin: Fes 
have ſown a great deal more with good Ad- 

re. vantage. It delights moſt in a rich warm Soil, 
and ſuch Lands as are moſt Dunged, Marled, | 
—Limed, Cc. as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. But the 


Clays that are long in ſwerding; and little ſub- 


ect to Weeds, are the beſt Land for Clover 
| in thoſe Lands that graze ſpeedily the 
batural Graſs eats it out, which all ſort of light 

Lands are ſubject to, and likewiſe to waſh from 
» : he Roots of the Clover, ſo as to leave them 
bare, which gives opportunity to the Froſt to 

1 3 Kill it. But in the beſt Grounds it will not 
© bear any thing of a good Crop longer than three 


e or four Years. To chooſe good Clover Seed, 


A Ke finks is good, but that which {wims is 
94 Vo 0 15 ; Hi | D 


put ſome of it into a Glaſs of Water, and that 
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34 The Art of Huchandry: Or, 
Time. The uſual way of ſowing of it is, either with 
5 Barley or Oats, after the Corn is ſown, which 
tis beſt upon this account, to ſow ſomething 

thinner than ordinary. The uſual Time of 

ſowing of it is at the End of March, or begin- 

ning of April, in a calm day; but the beſt 

black Oatgg,as forward in the Spring as you can, 

that ſo it may get up while the Rains laſt, be- = 

fore the dry Weather comes; ſome ſow it with 5 
Wheat or Rye at Michaelmas, which 8 it . 

an opportunity of ſhedding of its Seed, and 
coccaſions its growing thick, and laſting longer; 

but then 'tis beſt ſowed upon dry Lands that 

will bear wo of both the Wheat and the 

Rye upon broad Ridges. This way 'tis moſt 
certain of taking, if it prove a mild Winter: 

But if hard Froſt and great Snows come, *tis * 

very hazardous; tho' ſome adviſe the ſowing of 

tit alone at Michaelmas, which, they fay, makes 

it come up freer from Weeds, than if ſown in 
Spring, and will cauſe it to get ſtrength enough 7 

to prelerve it ſelf againſt the Winter: And 

tome ſow Rey-graſs with the Corn at Michael- 

mas, and early in Spring ſow the Clover, which 

1 they cover only by rowling of it. Theſe wayͤs 
= are what, I muſt confeſs, I have not known the 
= experience of, but I am certain that the Froſt 7 
will not hurt the Root, if it doth not lie bare, 
though it will ſpoil all the Graſs; for which 
EReaſon moſt take care to feed it cloſe before 
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dung. About the middle or end of May, you may: 

ad ut the firſt Crop for Hay, which takes up more 
Time and Labour to dry than ordinary Graſs, 
and will go very near together; yet if it gro, 
not too ſtrong, it will be exceeding rich and good 
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the I. ay of Improving. of Land. "FF 


For the fatting of Cattle. The exact time for the 
ch utting of it is when it begins to knot. Some 
after the firſt Crop mow two other Crops be- 


fore Winter; but they ſeldom have Weather 
good enough to make the laſt Crop well; and 
therefore tis better to take but one Crop more, 
1 eſpecially if you deſign it for Seed, which you 
muſt let ſtand till thorough ripe, for it will not 
be very ready to ſhed. When you firſt obſerve 
the Sced in the Huſk, it will ripen in about a 
Months time more; and when the Seed begins 
to change its Colour, and the Stalk begins to die, 
and to turn brown, and be of a yellowiſh Co- 
1 XY lour, mow it ina dry rune, and preſerve it as 
cry as you can: It ripens ſome Years ſooner 
than others; and therefore you mult be guided 
by the Ripeneſs of it. If Clover is apt to wear 
out of your Ground, and you have a mind to 
Continue it without new ſowing, | mow it the 
latter end of May, and let it ſtand about three 
-— Months till it caſts its Seed, and then feed it 
with Cattle, and it will ſow ir ſelf afreſh, and 
come (as I am told) as thick as if new ſown. _ 
One Acre of this Graſs will feed as many 
" Z Cattle as five of fix Acres of common Graſs. 
Some reckon the beſt way to feed Cattle with 
it, is to put it in Racks, becauſe of the great 
== quantity that they tread down with their Feet, 
and becauſe it ſhrinks fo much in drying. 
—* Great care mult be taken of the Cattle that Feeding. 
re firſt put into it, Jeſt it burſt them. To pre- 
vent which, ſome give them Straw with it, 
and ſome ſtint them as to quantity; but the 
beſt way is only to turn them into it the firſt 
Day about Noon, when the Dew is off, and in 
ga dry Day, for about half an Hour; the next 
7 Day for an Hour; the third Day for two; and 
O00 OB . ©. . Gon 
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26 | The An of Hubandry: Or, 


then for three or four Days put them in as ſoof 
as the Dew is off the Ground, and let them ſtay 


ow Trefoil or Rey- 


vents it doing of injury to Cattle; and as tis 


a Graſs that grows very upright, it ſhoots 7 
through the Branches of the ſpreading Clover, 
and makes the Crop much better. 


Your Clover being preſerved. dry, about the 


midſt of March, thraſh it, and cleanſe it from 
the Straw as much as you can, and beat the 
 Huſk again; being very well dried in the Sun ME 
after the firſt thraſhing, get what Seed you can 
out of it, and after you have thraſhed it, ang 
chafed it with a fine Rake, and dried it well in 
the Sun again, if you rub it, you may get out a 
great deal more: Some get above two Buſhels 
out of an Acre, a good Thraſher can thraſh. 
out but about fix Gallons in a 25 9 Some ſay 


that the beſt way of ſowing of it is in the 


Huſk; but *tis ſomething difficult to ſow that 
way. The Seed of Clover will grow as well at 
two Years old, as at the firſt. If one could get 


an account from Flanders how they thraſh their 


Clover there, it would be of great advantage 
for the Propagation of it. In ſome places of 
ſex when they fow their etch Crops, they 
ſprinkle a pound or two of Clover on an Acre, 
and this they feed off in Spring before they fal- 
low their Land, which they do a little later 
than they would elſe do, eſpecially if they de- 


. 2. Of 


hgn their Fallow for Barley. 


"oe 
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in till four or five a Clock in the Afternoon, 
and after that there will be no Danger, eſpeci- 
ally if *tis not too wet Weather. It tis, be the 
longer before you let them ſtay in all Night. 
However 'tis better for any other Cattle than 
Milch Cows. But ſome 
_ graſs with their Clover, which very much pre- 
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8 Of St. Foin, 0 Holy Hay. 
"Y | DE, 
St.. Foin where it will grow, is eſteemed one 
of the belt of theſe ſorts of Graſſes, becauſe of 
its long Continuance and Bulk : In many 
Lands it will laſt twenty or thirty Years : Be- 
ſides it improves the Land it grows on very 
much; for theplowing in of the Roots is excel- 
lent Manure for it, which is what is not uſual 


with theſe ſorts of Seeds. You may break up 


your Land, and ſow it with Corn till *tis out 
1 FS 2 "WS. 1 
of Heart, and then ſow it with Sz. Foin again. 
Tis reported to grow on 2 dry barren Land, 
where hardly any thing elſe will grow; and 
the Roots running deep, and growing great, are 
not ſoon dried up by the parching Heat of the 
Sun; though ttis reckoned to thrive beſt in a 


© ſhallow Ground, becauſe elſe in ſome Soils 'tis 


apt to run too deep: But I could never find it 
to grow upon any Soil in theſe Parts, except 
chalky Lands, as at no. in Hertfordſhire, 
where it grows upon the miry chalky Clays, 
and upon the drieſt part of Royſonu-Heath, 
which conſiſts of dry chalky Hills. In ſome 


the Cracks of aflaky Lime-ſtone, the Earth be- 
ing alight Red-loam. Which makes me con- 
= clude it to do beſt on Land that is ſweet, Chalk 
and Lime- ſtone being both of a ſweetning na- 
ture to Land; but I could wiſh that ſome par- 
ticular Obſervations were made of the nature 
oft the ſeveral Lands in the ſeveral Counties 
where it doth grow: For 'tis certainly one of 
the beſt. Improvements of Land that can he. 


a 
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; | 8 E l ; 4 84 O | 
made uſe of where it will take, eſpecially where ane 


an Mere. 3 —_—_ 
A Gentleman of my Acquaintance tells me 
he has found a very great advantage by water- 
ing of his Sr. Foin in dry Weather at new ſow- 7 
ing of it, and when it comes up; which he 
_ doth with a Water-Cart, carrying his Water in 
a Caſk, to which he has à Tap at the end. 
which lets the Water run into a long trough 
which is fall of ſmall Holes. 
Tr muſt be ſown in far greater Quantities 
than the Clover-ſced, becauſe 'tis a larger, 
lighter Secd. They commonly allow four Buſh- 
els to an Acre, You need not fear ſowing ot 
ir too thick, becauſe it the ſooner ſtocks the 
Ground, and deſtroys all the other Graſs and 
Weeds. It may be ſown alone, or with Oats, 7 
or Barley, as the other Graſs- ſeeds are; but you 
mult be ſure to make your Ground very fine 
for this and all other Graſs-ſeeds. Do not fecd 
it the firſt Year, eſpecially with great Cattle, 
becauſe the Sweetneſs of it will provoke the 
Cattle to bite too near the b and large 7 
Cattle treading of it is a great Injury to it, e- 
ſpecially in wet Weather; and therefore tis beſt 27 
mowing of it the firſt and ſecond Year, and 
after that it will be out of danger. The marl- 
ing of $f. Foin, when 'tis almoſt worn out, 
makes a great Improvement of it for three or 
four Years, and after that the Graſs which the 
Marle produces will be near as good as the 
Kr. Foin. If once in four or five Year you 
Wr 0 o 


Buſhiels of Sr. Foin and one Buſhel of Rey- gras 


% 


1 3 the Way of I. We 8 0 of Land. 
4 Sow it with Soot, it will increaſe it very much, 


eien Tad cauſe it to laſt a great deal longer. 


10 9 


4 tumn, from the beginning of August to the end 
od Fo September, if ſowed alone; but if mixed 
ve with other Grain, in the Spring, from the be- 
ak 2 ' ginning « of February till the end of March; the 
Carlier tis ſown in either Seaſon, the better: 
ne And tis better to be ſown alone, than with 
7-7 other Grain. y-- 
"I ? If you reſerve it for mowing, it muſt be laid 
up by the latter end of March. The time of 
3 Z cutting of it is when it begins to flower, Which 
4 is about the middle of May, ſometimes later. 
This fort of Hay is very excellent for Horſes. 
= It is the beſt Food for great Cattle, eſpeci- 
I By in the Spring. It hath not the danger at- 
; es. of it, that Clover hath. It breeds abun- 
dance of Milk, and the Butter that is made of it 
1 is very good. If you feed it with Sheep, let it 
be in Autumn, and i in the Winter: It fattens 
; U 5 e ver * peedy. 


1 8. 3. Is Lucerne. 
This is a plant ah, commended for. an ex- 
3 cellent F odder, and by ſome preferred before 
any other ſort, being to be managed after the 
ſame way with other Sceds of this kind, and 
is reckoned to grow on any ſort of Land ; but 
the Secd coming from Fance, this War- time 
bath prevented its being ſo much propagated as 
otherways it would have been; and therefore 1 
cannot find ſuch Obſervations made about it as 
yet, as might be expected. They low twelve 
or fourteen Pound upon an Acre. The time of 


Wing of i it is about the middle of April. It 
D 4 may 
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The beſt Time for ſowing of it is in Au- Time. 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, b ; 


may be mow'd twice a Year, and fed all the . 


Winter. The Hay muſt be well dried and 
houſed, ' it being otherwiſe bad to keep. It i; 
good for all ſort of Cattle, but beſt for Horſes: 


it feedeth much more than the ordinary Hay, wi 


and cauſeth abundance of Milk, and muſt at 8 


firſt be uſed with Caution, and be mixed either 
8 | P puns 
with other Hay or Straw; you may alſo feed ma 


S. 4. Of Rey-Grafs. 


This fort of Graſs is reckoned to grow on 
any Land, but chiefly in cold, ſowre, clayey, 


and weeping Grounds. It endures the Summer- 


droughts, and the W inter-froſts, being the beſt 
of Winter- foods, and ſprings the earlieſt of any. 


Ihe ſhorter it is fed, the better. There can be 


no danger of over- ſtocking of it, becauſe if left 


to grow too rank, the Stalk is apt to grow hard 
and ſticky; 'tis beſt for Horſes and Sheep, and 
very much prevents the rotting of the latter. 
Some ſow two Buſhels to an Acre; but the beſt 
quantity is three Buſhels, where they ſow it 
with Clover, which is the beſt way of ſowing 
of it. Where Land is proper for it, they ſow 
eight Pound of Clover, and one Buſhel of Rey- 
graſs upon an Acre. It will laſt upon ſome 
Lands even or eight Years. Some mow it for 
Hay, andthraſh out the Seed, which common- 
ly yields, about London, from two Shillings 
Six-pence, to three Shillings Six-pence per Buſh» 


Fink 9 


the Graſs, but if you mow it, 'tis beſt to do it but bu 
once a Year. It will laſt, as I am told, twenty 
Years. One Acre is reckoned to keep three 
Horſes all the Year, if it takes well. It purges | 
in Spring, and makes any Cattle fat in ten or 
ok ear a og te eng 
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ay of ioprooing sf Ling 


the . Some tell you of five Quarters being got 
and Aff of an Acre. Some, when they find their 
t i Rey-graſs thin, take a Buſhel of Seed and ſow | 


es: it upon an Acre, and only roll it in, and it 


at Thiſtles. 


der If Rey-graſs Seed be cut ſomething green, it 
ed makes 3 a Hay, and the Sced will grow, 
ut but not ſo well as if ripe; but you muſt take 


ty Fare, if the Seed is newly thraſhed, that it do 
ee pot lie thick, becauſe it will heat. 
I 


2 
- 


his fort of Graſs is finer and ſweeter than 


the great Clover, and upon ſome Land is a very 
great Improvement, tho' tis reckoned to grow 
upon any Soil. Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy 


y, will make it very thick. Rey<grals will kill 


8. 7. Of Hop-clover, Trefoil or Three-leav'd Graſs. 
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, days, that there are twenty three ſorts of "= 


and that each fort delights in a particular Soil; 
as ſome of it in watry places, ſome on dry, 
ſome on Clay, and ſome on Sand, which may 
give occaſion to moſt to reckon that it will 
grow on any Land. But there are many ſorts 
pf Land that will bear but indifferent Lops of 
d by 
the not ſuiting of it to the Land 'tis fown br ; 
: g which, if ſtrict Obſervation were 
made, L believe it might be much improved. 
It may be ſown with Corn, as Clover, and 


it, which many times may be occaſione 


Concernin 


other Graſs- ſeeds are, or alone only for Graſs, 


or being ſprinkled in Meadows, will mend the 
Hay both in Quantity and Quality. They 
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= commonly allow twelve Pound to an Acre. 
Lis reckon'd a more laſting fort of Graſs 
than Rey-graſs, eſpecially the yellow Hop 


8. 4 of gare other Graſs or Ha Js. 


2 'ſparcet i is a kind of Se. Fain, and by ſome! 8 
| judged to be the ſame. 2 2 I [ 
La Romain, or French Tares, or Vetches, i is | 
a Grain that in France is ſown annually, and is 
very quick of growth, being very goo Food for 
Cattle, (eſpecially Horſes; and after feeding of 
at thefore-part of the Summer, they let it grow 
for Hay. Tis not ſo good as the other Grat, 4 
feeds, becauſe *tis but of ſhort continuance : 8 
?Tis reckon'd to grow on very poor dry Land. Ui * 
_ Sparry-ſeed is uſually fown in the Low- 7 
Countries twice in a Summer, the firſt time 
in May, that it may flower in June and July; 
and in Auguſt the Seed is uſually ripe. The % 
ſecond time of ſowing of it is after Rye-harveſt, © 0 
which Grounds they uſually plow up, and ſow | 
with this Seed, to 1555 their Kine in — 
when other Graſs is cat up. It makes excellent 
: Burter. Hens will greedily eat the Herb, which | 
will, as Mr. Hai #lub lays, make chem lay the | 
: better. EE 
I am told that in Beckimbicmbire they 1 
? good Improvement of their Lands by ſowing of | 
them with Parſley, and that it prevents the Rot 15 
of Sheep: One in the Hundreds of Efzx made : . 
a great Improvement of ſome Land by ſowing 
ob it with Muftard-ſeed for the ſame uſe. But 
for theſe ſorts of Seeds and many other things, 
F ſhall refer you to a farther account of this and 
other Particulars, which I ſhall be obliged to 
any that will give 1 us wy" Alliance in the In- 3 
formation of. 
If you deſign to lay down any Land for 
- ns wirhout ſowing of it with Graſs-ſeed, x 
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, 42 ome ſay that . Foin, Clover, Trefoil, and O= 
1 ther Graſſes of that kind, are found to do better, 


; 3 and to be more laſting, "when ſown alone, and 


| 3 not according to the uſual way, with Barley or 
Oats. But I refer theſe Things to experience. 


e To mow Clover or Rey-graſs, and make it fit 


ro inn, is from 155 to 45. an Acre. | 
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BOOK, II. 


| Chap x of Arable Leak and 1 Tillge. 4 


by Virgil and the Ancients : 
But &er thou break the unknown bow: firſt 


Old Cuſtom with the Nature of the Place, 


t down when you ſow Wheat or Rye; but then 
rour Corn ſhould be ſowed on broad Ridges. 


| Rable Land is Werbe a very profi- 5 
table part of Huſbandry, if well ma- 
A naged, where a due Care 1s taken to 
» Fas cach 25 of Soil with right Seed and pro- 
L . per Manure, and that the Land is proper for 
11 oy * Corn, in the knowledge of which lies the chief 
** Skill of the Huſbandman, as was obleryed both i 
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Obſerve the Minds and Heavens ftill varying Face, 5 


M hat every Soil will bear, and what refuſe. 


In order to the attaining of which Knowledge, 

T ſhall firſt begin with a Deſcription of the 
=> Plough, as the chief Inſtrument in this Work: 
EY, And, Secondly, give an account of the way of 
. Plowing, Sowing, and ordering of Land for 


Corn: And, Thirdly, ſhew how to order each 
ſeort of Grain, and what Soil is proper for them: 
And, Fourthly, give an account of the ſeveral 
1 forts of — with their N and b 


Chap. IT. Of the Phugh. _ 
Here is a great difference in moſt Places a- 
T bout the Make and Shape of their Ploughs ; Fir 
ſome differing in the length and ſhape of their 
Beams, ſome in the Share, others in the Coul-W 
ter, and in the Handles, Fc. Every place al- & 
moſt being wedded to their particular Faſhion, 
without any regard to the Goodneſs, Conyeni- a 
ency or Uletulnels of the ſort they uſe :; And as 
 fome of them are more convenient in ſome par- th: 
ticulars than others, and ſuit ſome ſort of Lands d 
better than others, I ſhall endeavour” to give 
a Deſcription of the moſt uſual forts of them, P 
with an account of the advantage and difad- 
vantage af cach ſort, which I think muſt be p. 
one N the likelieſt ways of improving this uſe- |? 
ful Inſtrument ; in order to which I ſhall firſt 
give you an account, what ſort of Ploughs 
are reckon'd belt for each fort of Land: Se- 
condly, deſcribe ſeveral forts of Ploughs uſed in 
ſeveral Places: And, Laſtly, give ſuch general 
Rules as may ſerve to direct you how to judge 
what ſort of Ploughs are bell. e 
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I. The Plough reckoned the moſt proper for 
ſtiff black Clays, is one that 1s long, large and 7 
broad, with a deep Head, and a ſquare Earth- 7 
board, ſo as to turn up a great Furrow ; the 
Coulter long and very little bending, with a 
very large Wing; and the Foot long and broad, 
ſo as to make a deep Furrow. | _- 
2. ThePlough for the White, Blue or Gray 
Clay need not be fo large as the former, only MM 
ſomewhat broader at the Breech, the Coulter — x 


3 


reren 


br Way of Improving of Land. 
long and bending, and the Share narrow, 
Farth- board from wearing. 


Z. The Plough for the Red, White, Sands 
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As to the particular forts of Ploughs uſed in 


moſt common (ſort, or to thoſe that have ſome 
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*Fith a Wing coming up to arm and defend the 


r Gravel, or any light Moulds, may be lighter 
and nimbler than the former, the Coulter more 
Fircular, and thinner, and the Wing not fo 


everal Countries, it would be endleſs to give a 
3 Deſcription of them all, and would be of little 
Advantage; becauſe the different Forms uſed, 
proceed more from the Cuſtom of the Country, 
than any Uſefulneſs that belongs to them; and 
therefore I ſhall confine my {elf only to the 


* 


by 


particular Uſefulneſs belonging to them: A- 
mongſt the number of which I ſhall give the 


ing, and Fallow-Land in Summer in the drieſt 
Weather. The chief Fault that attends them 


uſed to them: But that might eaſily be reme- 


Form of which ſort of Plough 


n 


Flough- beam, B the Handle, Tail, Stilts, Hale f 
or Staves, the Neck, or Share-beam, D thei 
Earth-board, Mould-board, Breſt-board,. Fur. 

_ row-board, Shield-board, c. E the Sheath, F 

the Share-Iron, G the Coulter, H the Plough-. 


Boulfter, K the Wheels. 


EY About Colchef er they have a fine light W bel. 
plough, that with two Horſes they plough uß 


its ſhape, and is a very good Plough for Marſh 7 


or Fenny Lands ſubject to Weeds and Sedge, 
and that is free from Stones, becauſe of its Coul- 
| „ der 


you have in the following Figure: And as 17 | 
may often have occaſion to name ſome particu. 
lar Parts of them, I thought it might be con- 


8 
50 
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cular Parts of the Plough are; as A is the 


venient to ſhew what the Names of the parti. 


9 9 


pin and Collar-links, I the Plough-pillow and 


1 
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two Acres in a Day of their light Lands; which bY, 
| fort of Plough is very peculiar for its Earth- 7 
board being made of Iron, by which means they 


make it rounding z which helps to turn the 


Earth or Turf, much better than any other fort Tt 
of Plough that I have ſeen. ©. 


The Lincolnſbire Plough is very particular in 


— 


* 


than they would have it: At C are Wedges 
hat they ſet the Hinder-part with; the Coul- 
er is a ſharp turning Wheel which cuts the 
Roots of the Graſs or Sedge croſs by its Motion, 
Is it goes round, while the broad Share cuts the 
Bottom of their Roots. % ne ts 
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The moſt common Plough is the following 
==: called the Dray-plough, which is the beſt Plough 
in Winter for miry Clays, when the Land is 


Wyo os! 


24 d 
7 1 — & Y 
I . 
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ſoft; but the worſt in Summer, when the Land 
is hard: Becauſe the point is always flying out 


. LACS 
# 4 


| "0 lower, as they find occaſion, by Wedges at a, 
and differs but little from other Ploughs. 
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he Fore- part of the Plough from going deeper 


of the Ground. This Plough is {et higher or 
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. of them to be very hard. _ 
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In Suſſex they uſe much the ſingle Wheel- 7 
plough, which is a ſort of Plough I ſhould not 
have mentioned, but for its different Make 

from moſt other Ploughs, becauſe they are a 
very clouterly fort ; and as they are very wide 
in the Breech, I cannot bur think the Draught 7 

* „„ 


About Caxton in Cambridgeſhire they have a 
very miry ſtiff Clay with ſmall riſing Grounds, 
the upper part of which they ſow with Corn; 
and the lower Vallies, Wen of the poachineſs 
of them, they keep for Graſs, which neverthe- 
leſs in wet Winters are ſo ſpewy, that they = 
know not how to feed them; and to cut drains 
with Spades, they thought would be very 
VVV cChargeable, 
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rhe Way of Improving of Land. 


9 Thargeable, and fo they 


Plough, only much ſtronger and bigger; and 
om the Beam ſtands our a piece o 


a Te 
e tand bending inwards as at D, to cut each ſide 
U 


1 of the Trench. The Share 1s very broad and 
Flat, and cuts off the bottom of the Trench, 
1 The Mould-board is three times the length =, bo 
other Ploughs, to caſt the Turf a great way off 
of the Trench. This Plough cuts a Trench a 
Foot wide at the bottom, a Foot and a half 
pbroad at the top, and a Foot deep. It was 
Mi Arawn with twenty Horſes, and coſt three 


Pounds to make, but the Piſparch 1 it made an- 
Twered the Charge 
Ihe following Plough is a Spaniſh Plou h, 


35 useful e 


: invented a Plough to 
do it with; which they made much like another 


E Wood at / 
A, in which is a Coulter ſet at B, and ano- 
ther ſer in the Beam at C, which two Coulters 


# with one of which, and one Horſe, they will in 
FPpain plough two or three Acres of their light 

I. ands in a Day; becauſe of the great difference 
there is in the Make of it from our common 
Sort. I hope the inſerting of it may be of ſome 
ue to help towards the Iniprovemen of this . 
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of Ploughs: 1. They muſt be great or ſmall, ac- 
you plow, and as the Earth is wet or dry: For 
ral forts of Ploughs. 


. bs the greater and the ſtronger, and go the 1 
deeper; which muſt be proportioned to the 
Soil, becauſe in deep Grounds the Weeds root | 15 
the deeper; for the better cutting up of which, + 
ſome place on the right ſide of the Coulter a 
ſmall Wing or Finn, which cuts in two the 
bottom o 
Ps much the draught of the Plough. 


king of Ploughs, is to make them go true to 
the pitch they are ſet, and keep to the Line 


or left, which depends much upon the truth of 
the Iron- work; and therefore the Plough ſhould 


the Plough, the Wood-wor k being caſieſt alte- * 
red, if there be occaſion. 1 


The Art of Hushandry: Or, 


As to 3 Rules to be blirved i in the ſhape J q 
cording to the depth and ſtrength of the Soil 
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which reaſon every Farmer ought 1 to have ſevxe- 


. 


2. The Coulter, where the Land is ſtiff, muſt KB 


the Roots; and, I Wee, caſes | + a 


3. A great matter to be ob erved in the ma- 


you ſet them in without ſwerving to the right 
rather be ſuited to the Irons, than the Irons to 


4. I cannot think a ſhort Was or a 1 5 
Plough with : a br oad Breech, can go ſo eaſie 
after {Wl 


= ze Way of Improving of Land. 

| - ter Cattle, as a long narrow one: For the 
harper and thinner any Tool is, the caſier it 
ZDÞaſſcth, and the leſs ſtrength 1s required : And 
1 1 idge as well as a broader. But when all is faid 
* 3 uch help Cattles ae yet the main of the 


9 1 and che e you 80. 
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: Land is wet, becauſe the Turf then is tough, 


ell, will lay the Turf ſo 
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3 upper part of the Turf, as it riſes upon the 
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ar Landlords Tay where take to hore 


g 3 ach an one I believe may be made to turn a 
That can be, though the Make of a Plough doth 


: 8 raught lies in the ſtiffneſs of the Land you 


is a Work commonly done in January. The 
* deft time for the doing of which is when the 


and will hold to turn without breaking; in 
the well-turning of which conſiſts the chief 
art of this fort of Plowing, which, if done 
= Po and true, that 5 
Fou can hardly ſee where the Plough went. 
ATT his depends much upon the Make of the 
1 be for the well-doing of which, if the 
Earth- board doth not turn the Turf well, ſome 
= bail upon it a ſmall piece of Wood to take the 


| 4 ZEarth-board, which will cauſe it to fall over 
with the Graſs-ſide downward, your own Trial 
4 and Experience being the beſt Rule where to 


Secondly, The plowing of F attows, which is 
a very great benefit to Land, as appears by the 
_ common Practice of it, and in the great Care 


JT 


l Fe 'N Plowing up of Land we are to. conſider : Ln. 
Fo. Firft, The plowing of Layes, which is the 
15 An plowing up of Graſs- ground for Corn, and 
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. Tenants to a ſtrict obſervance of it once 
in three Years, few Lands being able to bea 4 1 
more than two Crops without it; and I cannot 
believe that any will find a Year's fallowing A 
be a loſs to them, let their Land be what iſ 1 
will; nor yet the true plowing of it, a ce 8 
_ that will not ay for their Labour. The ad- 5 ö £ 
vantage of Fallowing conſiſts in, be 
_ Firſt, Its laying of the Land in Ridges, and T 
ſo expoling of it to the Froſt, Wind, Sun "il Ul 
Dews, all which ſweeten and. allow: the Land 
very much; the often ſtirring of it, and break. 
ing of the Clots, apt of it for che bearing p 
of good Crops. Cj 
_ Secondly, It kills the Weeds by turning up off 1 
the Roots of che Sun and Air, and kills not on- 1 
ly the Weeds that grow with the laſt Corn, v0 
but wild Oats, Darnel, and other Weeds, that n 
_ ſow themſelves, and that as ſoon as they begin * 
to peep out of the Ground, ſo that they have 
no time to ſuck out any of the Heart of the 8 
Land. WM 
The wa oe ing of * Wap is after the Fe 
Crop is oft. to let the Land lie all Winter, and 
what Grafs and Weeds grow on it, they eat 5 
off with Sheep in April, or beginning of Ha 
As ſoon as they have done ſowing of Corn, \ 
The fi begin to plow up their Fallows. This 
firſt Fallowing in moſt places ought to be ve- 
Ty ſhallow, well turned and clapped cloſe roger bu 
ther; becauſe the thinner the Turf: is, the caficr 
it will dry through, and Kill the Weeds, eſpe- 
cially if the Weather be dry: At which time 
one plowing is worth * other plowings. 
But in ſome places where there is a very 
cold Clay, that will not bear Corn well with- 
out being expoſed to che Heat of the Sun to 
. | wit oe Warm 1 
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arm it, they plow their firſt plowing the 
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2 with your Harrows; becauſe it ſours Land, and 


| of the Corn: But if your Land will diſſolve 


Fj ; : 8 : : g 
ten forced to wait for Rain for the fallowing 
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out of the Ground in dry Weather, by whic 
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ot pth they deſign to go. About June is the 


Fgauſes the Mould to lie hollow from the Roots 


pvell with the Froſt, *tis beſt to let it lie a lit- 
le rougher, eſpecially if you deſign to fow it 
zFith Barley, then the rougher it lies for a Win- 
ger-fallow the better, becauſe it lies the dricr, 
iind the Spring-ſhowers will afford Moiſture 
enough to make it fine for ſowing: But if the 
Winter doth not diſſolve the Clots, which it 
vill not do in binding Lands, ſuch as the red 
Loams are in Eſſex, which Lands they are of= 


of, becauſe they plow only with the Dray- E 
plougb, the point of which is always mying | 


neans they are often forced to plow their Fal- 
_ = 4. Z bee 


*54 be Artof Husbaudry: Or, 
lows fix or eight times, which doth but ſeldon 1 


ther doth but remove them out of their place 
and turn moiſt Earth upon their Roots, which 
makes them quickly grow again. I have ofte 


I have in Ee made a better Fallow with thre: 
_ plowings, than my Neighbours could with {8 
or ſeven. Sometimes where Land is clotty, 
and a ſhower of Rain comes that ſoaks througi 
them, you may make uſe of a Roll to break 
them. In Oxfordſhire they make their Roll} 


break the Clots better than the round ones; and 
in the Hundreds of Ee, where they have 
very churliſh blue Clay, they uſe large round? 
Rollers, which are ſtuck with ſtrong oaken ?; 
Pins about three Inches long, and four Inch. 
diſtant one from another in the Rows, and cach DD. 
| Row twelve Inches alunder. But, 1 „ 


Which makes the beſt Fallows ; and always in 


when they ſow them. But in plowing of Lands 
croſs, I am only for ſtriking of it, and no: 


N 5 S_— 3 N a . 1 9 
Way, it will be uneven on the top of the Rid 


kill the Weeds; becauſe plowing in wet Wei 


experienced that with the Hertfordſbire Plough 


Octangular, the Edges whereof they reckon! 


— 


In Hertfordſhire they always, if they can, 
plow in dry Weather, and harrow in wet, 
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fallowing of Land they plow one plowing croß 


the way, that they intend to lay the Ridges 
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plowing of it in Ridges, becauſe when you 
come to plow it up again, and lay it the right 


KY 
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ges and harbour wet. bt 
In Kent, I am told, they have ſome Land ſo 


",- 
1 
. Baa 


rich, that it will yield good Crops of Corn for 
twenty Years together without fallowing, and % 


that moſt of the Land that they fallow, they 1 


plow but once e Nay, often, a 8 


Crop of Peale ſeryes inſtead of it. In S»/i* 
. nn CEN 16 


rhe W, ay of Improving of Land 


As that a well-ordered Fallow would be 


Land do not need fallowing to enrich it, it 
ill for to ſweeten it, and to kill the Weeds, 
rhich Fallowing gives the beſt check to. 

= Where Land is 5a indifferent, and Manure 


: E. found a great Improvement, and 1s a very 


ncient piece of Huſbandry, as may be ſeen in 
8, "indar, Xenophon and / irgil who adviſes _ 


But if the Soil be barren, only fear 


Mhen cold Arcturus riſes with the Sun, & f 
Left wicked Reeds the Corn ſhould over-run” 
In watry Soil, or leaſt the barren Sand 


1 | | Should ſuck the Moiſture from the thirſty Land 5 


5 Both theſe unhappy Soils the Swains forbear, 
And keep a Sabbath of alternate Tear, 
= That the ſpent Earth may gather heat again, 
And Or 4 1 e bear the Grain. 
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3h 24 the Ancients by Virgil, 


ey plough their Fallows but twice; but I am 


f much more advantage to them: For if the 


The Surface, and but lightly print the Share, 


Virgil. Georg. | 


1 In ſome 1 Ts cake” a ET of Wheat, . 
3 {1 and a Crop of Peaſe, and ſo fallow their Land 


In Staffordſhire they: often give hate Lands a 
Winter fallowing, beſides the three Summer 
== fallowings, and lay their Land up in Ridges 
= whenthey ſow Barley, which ſcems the way of ; 


That Crop rewards the 8 Proſant 5 8 5 
Mich twice the Sun and twice Foe Uold e 


„ he Oy 
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not to be got, Fallowing every other Year 


S 


0 you can quickly rear up again upon an edge; 


plow it, (eſpecially if 'tis a wet Clay Land 
beſt way in ſuch a caſe is to plow up in a Morn- 


| you deſign to plow or ſtrick the next day: Or J 
you may harrow it in the Morning juſt before | 5 


up as ſoon as you can in Winter to Kill the | 
Weeds, and to mellow it; ſome upon Land 
that they _ for a Fallow the next Year | ; 
with the laſt. of Corn, ſprinkle four or | 91 
five Pound of 0 over upon an Acre, — | Wh 
ſerves them to feed at Michaelmas, and the 
next Spring 'till about Mid/ammer ; at which | E: 
time they Þ 
- Auguſt they plow it up into ſmall Ridges, and | 
ſo let it lie for a Winter Fallow, ordering of | 35 
it for Barley the next Spring after. Where you 5 
| have a good Soil underneath the Surface of | 
your Land, and have a mind to mix it with 5 
your upper Soil or Surface, it may be done © | 
one Plough making of a deep Furrow, and 
another following in the fame Furrow, or by | 
Plough-trenching, which is for a Plough to 
make a deep Furrow, and to have eight or ten 
Mien with Spades to follow the Plough, and 


| The Ar of es OF, 


Pliny likewiſe commends much the Plowingl 
of Land four times, but you muſt obſerve i in 
Winter to harrow no more down than wha 


ecauſe if much Rain come upon it while it ill 3 . 
flat, it will make it ſo poachy that you cannot 


and cauſe i it to breed Weeds; and therefore the + t 


e 


ing, and harrow down in the Afternoon what i 5 ge 


you plow it. And if Land be weedy, by rea- 
ſon of the weneks of the laſt Summer, plow it 5 


egin their firſt fallowing, and in bi ; 


making the Trench a ſpit deeper, fling off the 


| Hatt on che de Ridge the Plough made. 


Chap. 
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hap. IV. Of the Laying of Land in Ridges, 
aud the ſowing ef it. 


20 Come in plowing up their Lands, lay four 
d) 3 Ridges together: In the Hundreds of E/ex 
he hey lay fix or eight Ridges together: In Hun- 
n- ngtonſbire, and many other places where are 
at ery ſtiff moiſt Clays, they ſow all upon broad 
)r Lands, raiſing the middle of the Ridges in ſome 
Places near a Yard higher than the fide Furrows, 
which certainly muſt drain thoſe poachy Clays 
ehe beſt of any way; for the chief deſign of 
gfaying Land in 8 is the draining of it, and 
the making of the C 
ray of laying of Land can only be done in a 
d cep Soil, where the deſcent of the Ground 
| oth not require the Ridges for the n of 
the Land to be laid other ways; they chule to 
have the Ridges to run Eaſt and Weſt, becauſe 
the Sun comes between them the better. 
XZ Be ſure what Furrows you leave to lay them 
open and clean ſcowred, fo as to carry away 
all the ſtanding Water and Moiſture, and at al 5 
the loweſt places make Drains that may lead 
well into one another. Where the Plough will 
not make them deep enough, let it be done with 
the Spade: For in the well - draining of Corn- 
lands lies a main advantage: And obſerve in 
making of your Drains both for Corn-land and 
& Paſture, not to lay the Earth you dig out of 
them in heaps or otherways near to them; but 
either let it be carried out at a diſtance from 
them by the Spade, or in Carts or Wheel-bar- 
= rows, if /tis Graſs or Fallow: And by this 
means you will conſtantly be lowering of 
. JJ our. 
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orn to grow dry. But this 


58 


of them. 


Land ſhould riſe full of Lumps, the yu 5 
the Air, if tis a binding Land, will ſometimo 1 
cauſe them to grow ſo hard "that you cannon 
break them, as f 


inconvenient for you to ſtay for; in ſuch om 
- harrow it as you plough it up, but then, ex- 1 bs 
| cept it be very dry Land, you muſt ſpeedih 9 1 
2575 plow it up to an edge ___- . 


they call it; that is, they ſow the Corn in chel 1 7 
Furrow, and then plow a Ridge upon it to co 
ver it; and ſome harrow their Ground over, 
and ſow Wheat or Rye on it with a broad Caſt: 1 
Some only with a ſingle Caſt, and ſome with a 
double, and then plow it upon an edge in broad 
Lands where the Land is dry; and 8 8 
their Land up an edge for broad Furrows, and 
ſow their Wheat or Rye onal , and then har- 


ſtiff e the firſt Time ' tis py 
Acre in a Day; but where the Land is broke 
up already, if the Land is not miry, he may 
75 an Acre and a half, and in dandy light 8 


The Art of Houta: Or, 


your Land next the Drains, which other Way | 
will be treading 1 in again, and always ſtoppi 1 


e 

n 

is Lo . 
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If *ris dry Weather in the Spring, that you 


ſaid Ae without a greu 
deal of Rain to moiſten them, which may be 
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Some ſow. their Lands under Farrow, a 


Ome plow| 3 


row it over: Either of theſe ways, but eſpe- Mt 


cially the latter, I believe to be better than the 
common way of ſowing of Wheat and Rye un- 
der Furrow in binding Lands, and in ſhallow | 
or very wet Soils, becauſe it doth not bury the 
Corn ſo deep as the other way: For your EA WR 
rows ſhould be deep or ſhallow, according to 


the depth of the Soil. A Man LINA Ploug in 5 
allowed an 


nds two Acres 1 ina Day. 


In 
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in ere of Wheat, and an Acre and a half of Bar- 
or Oats; and in light Lands double as 
uch with a Team of Horſe. _ 

In Cold Land ſow Wheat or Rye earlier, and 


reap and laſt. i 
D In Hertfordſhire they fow all his Barley 


cue on ſmall Ridges like Wheat, where they 


lich ave two ſmall Harrows that clap on each ſide 


of the Ridge, and ſo they harrow it right up 


x6 "ow between the Ridges, when they have 


G k 873 


the beſt; and if every Farmer had two or three 


7 ſorts, one a degree finer than the other, I be- 


L lieve it might be a great help to them: For the 


vantage. If Land lie upon the fide of a Hill, 


5 Hoke 


. emed of ſuch Land, 304 to do. 15 


8 v. 07 e if . 
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Y . In ſtiff | Clays the ny may plow and ſow one 


© hot Lands later; but for Summer Corn 5 
no plow your poor Land firſt 3 and fow your cold 


cal rich a broad Caſt upon broad Ridges, and in ; 


and down, and roll it with a Belly Roll that 


down it: But I think the large ſquare Harrow _ 


4 well- covering of the Seed muſt be of great ad- 


$ and be very dry, if when you lay it down for 
* Graſs you ſhould-plow the Furrows ſomewhat 
croſs the deſcent of the Hill, according to ſuch | 
proportion of Wet as you would have it hold, I 
Cannot but think that it would be a great im- 


1ET your Seed from a worſe Soil than your 
"Ha own, if you can; if not, tis better to have 
4 1 it from good Land, than not to have Change: 
. 2 | For all Seed doth degener ate, if long ſown upon | 
any Land, but moſt upon bad Land. This 
the Ancients were baby le ot, "M 18 by 
1 , Tour : 


59 


. Huchandry: Or, 


= Tour changed Seed delights the pregnant Plains 


Aud Ground left fallow grants no little Gains. 
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In the South-part of Szaffordſhire they go to 52 
the North for Seed- corn; and they of the 
North to the South, except in the Moor-lands ar 
where they wy + chooſe to get the biggeſt 
Seed they can, becauſe their Corn is apt to 
come to nothing, if not renewed from other Mr 
Parts. But the having of Seed from the North 
ern Countries to the South is much the greatei 
Improvement, and the farther Northward the 
better, and the more will be the advantage. 
The ſmalleſt Seed is reckoned the beſt, of 
Wheat, Rye or Barley, if it be clean from Soil: 
But I believe they judge it fo rather upon the 
account of the number of Grains that go to fill 
the Buſhel, than upon the account of the Pro- 


7 


duce. Variety of Seed is likewiſe an advan- 
tage to Land, becauſe every ſort of Graindraws 
and attracts from the Earth only its proper 
Juice ſuitable to the Nouriſhment of its o - 
Body: So that the ſowing of the fame Grain 
often exhauſts and weakens the Ground by till 
attracting of the ſame ſort of Juice, one Crop 
= od vows io emo ee — 
In ſowing of Land great regard ought to be 
| had to the Weather, and the Temper of the 
Land you deſign to ſow, with the ſort of Seed 
you intend to uſe. Dry Land may be ſowed in 
wetter Weather than moiſt ; eſpecially if the 
Seed be what will bear Wet, or that the dry 
time happens againſt Winter, when you may 
be ſure of Rain coming; as if you deſign to ſow 


Rye or Wheat, the firſt of which Seeds cannot 
be ſowed too dry, nor the other too wet, ex- 


- | \ 
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| pt 'tis ſo miry that the Plough cannot go; for 

ich reaſon the Rye ſhould be ſown in dry 
nnd and in dry Weather, and the Wheat in 


0 


Si 


5. Moiſt: And therefore it was that in September 


Whos. which was = very dry Times the Bye 
at was ſown then did very well, and came 
Wp preſently without Rain: But ſeveral ſowing 
Wheat at that time, becauſe *twas the uſual 
me of doing of it, it lay in the Ground till 
ain came, which was the latter end of October 
rſt, and then but part of it came up neither, 
hecauſe it was muſtied and ſpoiled with lying 
P long in the Ground; and what did come up 
vas chiefly upon the ſides of the Ridges, for 
c the Ground was fo dry, that the Rain could nor 
0! oak through the top; and therefore only reach- 
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ed to the Roots of the Corn on the ſides that 
Pere but {lightly covered: For which reaſon 
they having the whole Winter before them, 1 


require more Moiſture, as I ſhall ſhew. more at 


* 


Chap. VI. Of Steeping of Corn. 
VI W they commonly ſteep in Brine 
= Y Y twelve Hours; and drawing the Brine 
from it, they mix it with unſlack'd Lime beat 
to Powder, and fo ſow it when dry, which is 
| reckoned of great advantage, and to prevent 
the Smuttinels of it. Some others propoſe to 
drain Dunghills, or to diffolve Sheeps Dung 
in Water, and to add to it as much Salt as will 
J 2. if 
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The An of Hushandry: Or, | 
make it a ſtrong Brine, in this Liquor to ſteep 
your Corn: Wheat = 9g Hours, Barley 
thirty fix Hours, and Peaſe twelve, and to 


dry it with unſlacked Lime powdered; and 
that if you pr Wormwood into the Brine you 


ſoak your Corn in, it will prevent the Birds 


eating of it: But as my deſign is chiefly to pro- 
- mote tried Experiments, ſo I ſhall not inſiſt 
upon theſe things, but rather truſt to what real 
Experiments I can get an account of from ſuch 
as are willing for a publick good to communi- 
cate them. wo „ 1 


In Mr. Houghtor's Papers of Huſbandry and 
Trade, No. 14. Jon have ſeveral Experiments 


made about the ſteeping of Wheat and Barley 


in a certain Liquor, which, he ſays, occaſioned 
a very great increaſe; Which Liquor was made 
after this manner: * Take a convenient quan- 
<« tity of Rain-Water, and in every Gallon of 
it diſſolve two pound of Stone Lime, let 
e it ſtand two or three days, ſtirring of it three 
times a day, pour off the Water into another 
Po 


8 


Veſſel, and to every Gallon of this Water 
put about four ounces of Salt- peter, and one 
pound of Pidgeon's Dung; mix them well to- 


“ gether, by ſtirring of them three or four . 


times a day, and then ſtrain out the Liquor 


| E-to keep for uſe.” He took, as he ſays, a 
handful of Wheat, and put it into a quart of 
this Liquor to ſteep ; and when it had lain a- 


bout eighteen Hours, he took it out, and laid 


it to dry in the Air for the ſpace of one day; 
and then ſteep'd it in the Liquor again about 
twelve Hours; and hoving | 


aid it to dry, as 


before, he ſteep'd it again a third time about 
ſix hours, and then ſer it in his Garden, which 
was but common Earth; he ſet it by ſingle 
| , © © OS Grains, 
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bore very many large Cods; fo that he judg'd 


= ze Way of Improving of Land. 63 
WE Grains, about ten Inches apart, and a Fingers 
length in depth. He does not remember whe- 

WE ther every Grain came up or not, but he thinks 
hat very few failed: Thoſe which did grow, 


produc'd an increaſe beyond expectation; from 


SE {ycral Grains he had ſixty or ſeventy, and 
from ſome cighty Stalks, with very large Ears 
== full of large Y 
none leſs than forty. This, he ſays, heſhewed 

= to ſeveral. WOE 


zorn; many of the Ears being fix 


The fame Perſon ſteeped alſo Peaſe and Beans 


: ; in the ſame Liquor, but whether they were 
ſteeped too long he could not tell, becauſe none 
ofthem came up; but he took the thick matter 


that was ſtraitned from the Liquor, and mixed 


tit with four times the quantity of Earth, and 


let it lie all Winter in a Gravel Walk, South 
of a Codlin Hedge; he made a row of holes 
with a Stake about four inches diſtant, and in- 
to each hole he put a handful of the ſaid mix- 
ture with a Pea upon it, and cover'd it with 
common Earth, which grew upon the Codlin- 
Hedge to be about nine foot high, ſhooting 
out branches in ſeveral places like Vines, and 
he had above a Buſhel from about three or four- 
hh ¼ or 
He tried alſo an Experiment on Wheat in- 
fuſed in Lime- Water alone, and ſome in Brandy 


alone, and ſome in Brandy and Lime-Water 


mixed, and had from each Grain a great in- 
PV ¼ oe com et 
With ſome of the Liquor made with Salt- 
peter, Lime and Pidgeon's Dung, he water'd ſe- 
veral Trees and Plants in his Garden, and 
found them grow and flouriſh much faſter than 
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any other of the ſame kind. He alſo ſteeped 
Barley in the ſame Liquor, and found its in- 
creaſe as much as that of Wheat. | 
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Chap. I. Of ſeveral forts of Soils, thei 
Natures, Product and Management. 


L ſorts of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky , Stony, 
Rocky, Hazely, Black Earth, Marth 
or Boggy, and Clay-land, of which laſt ſome 
are Black, Blue, Yellow and Red. 
In many Places ſeveral of theſe Soils arc 
mixed together; where they are, they are much 
better, than where alone, eſpecially where the 
Fot and the Dry is mixed with the Cold and 
the Moiſt: For which reaſon any Clay laid 
upon Sand or Gravel, or Sand upon Clay, is 
the beſt Manure, becaule it alters and changes 
the Nature of the Land it ſelf; whereas Dung 
and ſuch things improve them but for a time: 
Only obſerve, that mixed Soils that tend moſt 
to Clay, are fitteſt for hard Corn; and thoſe 
moſt inclined to black Mould or Sand, for 
lighter Corn. And 'tis not only the natural 
Soil that we are to conſider, but the depth of 
it, and alſo what Soil is underneath it: For the 
| beſt and richeſt Soil, if but half a Foot, or a 
Foot deep, if it lie upon a ſtiff Clay, or hard 

- cold Stone, is not ſo fertile as a leaner Soil of 
greater depth, or lying upon a warm Lime- 
| ſtone, Sand or Gravel, through which the ſu- 
perfluous Moiſture may deſcend, and not ftand 
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upon the or Stone, to chill the Roots of 
the Graſs or Corn: And likewiſe the Climate 
is to be conſidered, for even in England, cold 
WE moiſt Clays are much more fruitful in the South 
chan in the. North, with the Quantities of the 
Mixture of each Soil, and what it moſt abounds _ 
XZ with : And likewiſe the natural Produce of the 
Land, as to Weeds and Graſs; and when plow- 
ed, what Corn agrees beſt with it, and what 
effect plowing hath upon it: Concerning all 
which Particulars, I have not had Opportunity 
| of making ſo many Obſervations as I ſhould 
have done; but ic I am wanting in at pre- 
WE ſent, I hope by farther Endeavours, and the 
=X Aſliſtance of thoſe that are willing to promote 
good Huſbandry, to inlarge upon. But before 
3 * into a particular Deſcription of the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Land, I ſhall firſt lay down ſome 
general Rules for the knowing of fruitful and 
unfruitful Soils, and ſecondly give ſome gene- 
ral Rules for the ordering of Land for Corn. 
All Land that moulders to Duſt with a Froſt, 
Vith all forts of warm Lands, black Mould, 
== ycllow Clays, if not too ſpewy and wet, and 
that turns black after Rain, are good for Corn: 
Por as old 7u/er well obſerves, V 


Type Holl and the Seed, with the Sheaf and the Purſe, : 
The lighter in $ ubſtance, | for Profit the worſe. ; Jo 


And Land that produces large Trees, Black- 
Thorn, large Weeds, Thiſtles, rank Graſs, Sc. 
and that lies in Bottoms open to the Eaſt or 
South, being well ſhelter'd from other Winds, 
is a Sign of fruitful Lands. Thyme, Straww- 
berries, Betony, Cc. direct ro Wood, and 
Camomil to a Mould diſpoſed ro Corn. 
: Vol. I. „„ e All 
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All Land that binds after Froſt arid Rain 
that turns White, and is full of Worms, that 
is extreamly Mort or Cold, or too Hot or 


Dry, that lies on the North fide of Hills, 


expoſed to cold Winds and Froft in Winter, 


and ſcorching Heat in Summer, that bears 


Holly, Yew, Box, Junipers, Ivy, Brakes, 
Furz, Broom, Heath, Ling, Cc. and Lands 


that bear Moſs; Ruſhes, Yarrow, wild Tanſie, 
Flags, c. are a fign of cold Land; and Plants 
appearing Withered or Blaſted, Shrubby and 
Curled, are the effects of immoderate Wet or 
Heat, and Cold interchangably. Black, Dun, 
or Ycllow Sand, and very hot ftony Gravel are 
generally very unfruitful. Chalky Lands are 
naturally cold and fad, and therefore require 
Warm Applications and light Compoſt, which 
is one reaſon why Chalk is fo great an Impro- 
ver of light, hot, dry Lands. 8 , 


Sandy Land mar- 
led will bear good Sidore "of white or blue 


Peale, and allo Turneps. + 
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Chap. II. The general Rules for the or. 
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T the firſt plowing up of Layes, they com- 
monly fow the firſt Crop with white or 


black Oats, according as the Land is dry or 
moiſt; the next Summer they fallow it; and 
as the Nature of the Land is, ſow it with Rye, 
Wheat, or Barley; and the next Crop, which 
they call the Etch-Crop, with Oats, Beans, 
bo Ts mo oe Si an 5, qt 


But where Land is rank, tis not good to ſow 


Whcat after a Fallow; but Cole - ſecd or Barley, 
or both, and then Wheat: And where you find 
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adunging of Land makes it too rank, lay your 
Dung upon the Etch, and ſow it with Barley : 
Which generally doth better in rich Land, than 
other Corn; and after that, fallow it, and iow Z 
it with Wheat. 
= Some after a Fallow ſow their Land with 
Wheat; the next Year they fallow it again, 
aud ſow it with Barley; the next Year with | 
Pieaſe, and then fallow it again, and ſow it 
== with Wheat. This is a good way where Land 
zs not in heart, and Dung and Manure ſcarce, 
eſpecially in the hazely red Brick-carths in 
Elen, that are made more fixed and ſolid by 
plowing. 

In Suſſex, where ivy have very ſtiff Clays 

= after a Fallow they ſow two Crops, 15 8 
= down their Lands with Clover and N | 
for three Year, and then lay on twenty Loads 
of Dung upon an Acre; or elſe they Lime or 
Chalk it while it is. Graſs: This is a very great 
= Improvement of ſtiff Clays, in that it fits them 
= for Corn and Graſs too; natural Graſs being 
= what they will hardly bear, if plowed up, un- 
W - leſs they lie a Le many Years, and are well 7 
þ 2 2 e 
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; Chap. p. II. of 15 1 Produce, hed 5 
Day of ordering of ſeveral particular res | 
5 Land in ſeveral Countries. 


= Ck are either Black, Blue, Yellow, = 

= or White ; of which the Black and the. . 

EZ Vellow are the beſt for Corn, and the White 
and Blue the worſt; ſome of Which! is of ſuch 

an obſtinate ill-naturd Temper, that nothing 


will ſubdue Mt; 3 and fo greedy and voracious, 
. Ek LS "What 
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= | that nothing will ſatiate it without very great . 
=_ Induſtry. f. turns every thing that is laid up- 
on it to its own Subſtance; and though ſome 
Clays are more Pinguto, and others more ſlip- 
pery, yet all of them are very tenacious of 
8 Water on the Surface, where it ſtagnates and 
chills the Plant without penetrating; and in 
dry Seaſons is coſtive, hardning with the Sun 
and Wind, till they are unlock d by Induſtry, 
and rendred more kind, ſo as to admit of the 
Air and heavenly Influences. The chief Pro- 
duce of theſe Lands for Corn, are Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Gray-peaſe, Beans, c. The natural Pro- 
duce as to Weeds, is Gooſe-graſs, or wild Tan- 
ſie, large Daiſies, Thiſtles, Docks, May- weed, 
Poppies, Sc. Some of theſe Clays will bear 
good Clover and Ray-graſs, if well dunged. 
The beſt Manure for them is Dung, eſpecially 
Horſe-dung, Aſhes, Chalk, Lime, Soot, ( eſpe- 
SAC if they are moſſy) ſome ſorts of Marle, 
Folding of Sheep, Pigeons-dung, Malt-duſt, Sc. 

_ Clays hold Manure the beſt of any Lands, and 
yield the beſt Grain; eſpecially where there is 
aA Mixture of Lime-ſtone with it. They com- 
monly ſow theſe Lands at firſt breaking up 
with black Oats: Fallow them as before de- 
{cribed, and then ſow them with either Wheat 

or Barley, and the Etch-Crop with either Oats, | 

JJ Te oat 

_ _ Chalky Lands. Their beſt Produce of Corn, 
is Barley and Wheat; Oats will do well on 
them. Their natural Produce for Weeds, is 
. Tine, Poppies, May- weed, Cc. For Graſs- 
ſeed, St. Foin, Trefoil, and, if rich, Clover. 
The beſt Manure for theſe Lands is Rags, Dung, 
Folding of Sheep, Sc. Theſe Lands, if Rain 
happen to fall on them juſt after ſowing, 
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vefore the Corn gets up, will cauſe the Earth 


= 15 through it. 


tdeſe Lands with half rotten Dung, which they 


it with Sand, which cauſes it to work ſhort, 
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much the better, becauſe they let it pats too 


chills too much, producing nothing but Moſs 


tom of Gravel or looſe Stone, though it do not 


WE ly recovers it (elf with the leaſt Rain. 
. Of pure ſheer Sand. There is White, Black, 


tro bind ſo hard, that the Corn cannot get 


= In Hertford/bire they order theſe Lands for 
Corn the ſame with the Clays abovemention- 
= cd. In Oxfordſhire they commonly manure 


ay prevents the binding of it, and ſome mix 


eſpecially if any thing dry; they commonly 
WE ſow them there with Wheat, Miſlen and Bar- 
WE ley ; only after Wheat they ſow Peaſe or Vet- 
ches: In the ſowing of which they are forced 
particularly to take care to have fair Weather, 
WE becauſe of the Lands binding; bur if they have 
but two Nights dry Weather, they will do well 


Sand and Gravel Grounds eaſily admit of 
Heat and Moiſture; for which they are not 


ſoon, and fo contract no Ligature; or retain 
it too long, eſpecially where the bottom is of 
Clay; by which means, it either parches or 


or cancerous Infirmities: But if, as ſometimes 
it happens, that Sand have a Surface of a more 
genial better Mould than ordinary, and a bot- 


hold the Water, it may produce a forward ſweet 
Graſs, and though tis ſubject to burn, it quicx- 


== Bluiſh, Red, Yellow, Harſher and Milder, and 
== ſome that is but mere Duſt, that is very light; 
and the Gray, Black and Aſh colour'd that is 
== often found in heathy Commons, which is the 
wmoſt inſipid of any. Gravels are much of the 
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ſiume Nature and Kind; only the moſt ſtony, or 
they that are mixed with harſh Sand, are the 
© hotteſt and the moſt barren, n. 
I be beſt Produce of theſe Lands in Corn is 
. Rye, white Oats, Brank-turneps, c. The na- 
tural Produce in Weeds is Quitch-graſs, Sorrel,  _ 
Broom, Furz, Brakes, Ling, Heath, Sc. Their WW ©. 

| beſt Manure is Marle, or any fort of Clay that 
will diſſolve with the Froſt, Cow-dung, Chalk, BY 
Mud, and half-rotten Straw from the Dung- 
hill, to prevent their binding. Theſe Lands 
are commonly order'd for Corn as the Clays; 
but where any of them are over- run with Broom, 
Furz, Sc. as in Staffordſhire, they commonly marl 
them, which kills all that fort of Trumpery: 
oaly the firſt ſowing is with Buck-wheat, for 
which they make three Fallowings in Winter, 
and ſtir them in May following; at which 

time they ſow them, allowing one Buſhel to 

an Acre, which generally yiclds there {txt 
again : And ſo by once plowing up of het: 
Lands, after the Crop is off, tis fit for to fow 
JJ NO I Or ere ba On 
In ,Oxfordſbire they ſeldom give theſe Lands 
above two Fallowings for Wheat, except they 
are much over-run with Weeds; of which 
ſort of Grain they reckon the White and Lam- 
mas-Wheat the moſt agrecable; and after a 
Fallow, Rath-ripe Barley, they generally fal- 
lo them every other Year, and reckon them 
unit for Beans or Peaſe, though they ſometimes 
ſo them with Winter Vetches: it with Peaſe 
they account the Rath-ripe Pea the beſt. Theſe 


Lands muſt be conſtantly fallo wet. 
In Herefordſbire they make a very great Im- 
provement of ſandy Lands that are much given 
to Moſs, by burning of the Moſs, and mixing 
5 ) 


we Way of lnprovmg of Land. 1 
of the Aſhes with Lime, and plowing of them 
WE up. They ſow them with Rye, which yieldsa 
mighty Increaſe, and brings a very good fort 
of Graſs upon them, when laid down after a 
ECD % M/ IT OWN 
Stony Lands are either fuch Lands as are full 
of Flints and large Pebbles, or Lands that have 
a Mixture of Free-ſtone, Marble or Lime-ſtones; 
the Produce of which is much according to thc 
Nature of the Earth they are mixed with: 
Where the Stones are of a cold Nature, 'tis 
good to pick them out; but in light dry Soils 
y eto onion or 
In Oxfordſhire, where they have a lean Earth 
and a ſmall rubble Stone, or a ſowre ſort of 
= Land mixed with it, they manage it according 
do its being full of Graſs and Weeds, or its be- 
ing clean. If they are weedy, 'theyfallow them 
late; but not ſo late as ſowre Grounds : It they 
be ſcary, as they call it, that is, if they have 
no {ward upon them, either they fold them in 
Winter, and add to the Sheeps-dung ſome Hay» 
= {ccdato make it Graſ5 ; or elſe they lay old 
Thhatch or Straw, and Dung upon it: For they 
reckon if theſe ſorts of Lands have no ſward 
on them before they are fallowed, they will by 
no mcans bear a Crop, but a great deal of 
= Mziy-weed, Sc. In September, November and 
December, they fallow as the ward directs them: 
I tis done in either of the two laſt Months, 
| tis called a Winter fallowing, which they ne- 
ver ſtir again till they plow it up and ſow it 
with Barley; and thele Lands are: reckoned to 
do better than if finely tilled: They will bear 
Wheat and Meſlin in a kindly Year, and good 
 Buiey if kept in heart. Vhey: fallow theſe 
Land; cvery other Year, except chey {ow Peaſe 
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on them. Sometimes they areſown with Dill: 


or Lentils: When they are quite worn out, 


much as the Clays. 
many places in Eſſex (which is more properly, = 


only it differs from Clay in its 
and in that it lets whatever Rain falls on it to 


no Stones in it: Whereas all Clays hold the 


dries it up, and after Rain with a Froſt moul- 
ders to Duſt, and have Stones mixed with them; 
theſe Loams are an excellent Mixture with o- 
ther ſorts of Earth, being an cxcellent Mean 
between other Extreams, uniting what is too 
| looſe, cooling what is too hot, and gently Wl 
entertaining the Moiſture. The beft Produce WW 
of theſe Lands in Corn is Rye, if well dunged, BR 
Wheat and Peaſe, if well chalked, marled, or 
mixed with Clay. Its natural Produce of 
Weeds is Broom, Fern, Quitch, ſowre Graf, 
Graſs-ſeeds, Clover, if well dunged, and Ray- 
graſs; but the Clover quickly wears out of it. 
The beſt Manure for theſe Lands is Chalk ⁵⁶ 
and Sea-coal-aſhes. Marle makes a mighty Im- 


that moulders with the Froſt, that in many 


Land and mixing of the Aſhes with Chalk, 


of it. What Amendment you beſtow on this 


they lay them down with Ray-graſs and Tre. 


foil: But the common ſtony Lands they order 


Red Hazely Brick Earth, that they have in 


I think, a kind of Loam) 8 like red Clay, Wl 
inding quality, 


ſink through immediately, and in that it hath 


Water that falls on them till the Sun and Air 


Barley, white Oats, Buck-weat, Turneps, 


and almoſt all forts of pernicious Weeds. Of 


provement of them, and a ſtiff vellow Clay 


Places lies under it, being full of ſmall Chalk- 
ſtones, Lime, Horſe-dung. Burning of this 


I believe would be a very great Improvement 


ſort 
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ort of Land, with Dung, or other fort of 
Manure, that doth not change the Nature and 
N Quality of it, laſts but a little while. 
== Theſe Lands bind very much after Rain, and 
urn very white; no Froſt will diſſolve the 
WClod , and if they are new plowed up, and 
ever ſo much Rain comes on them, you may 
alk or ride on them as firm almoſt as on a 
Gravel: Theſe Lands are very ſubject to Worms, 
which deſtroy both the Corn and the Grafs ve- 

y much, eſpecially the Winter-Corn, if they 

re not often plowed. They run much to Grafs ; 
End Weeds, and the Corn very much to Stracg. 
Band yields but little Corn in wet Years: They „ 
gore well the next Year after plowing, no- WT 
thing being a greater Improvement of them 
Ethan plowing ; becauſe it makes them folid, 
Wand ſweetens them; fo that inſtead of a ſowre 
rank Graſs, it makes them bear a ſweet Honey- 

Buckle. Theſe Lands are ordered for Corn as 
che Clays ; only as they are rank Lands, and 
run much to Straw, ſo 'tis beſt to dung them 
upon the Etch-Crop, and to ſow them with 
Barley, and never to dung the Fallows. But 
where you have not a mind to plow theſe 
Lands up, and find the Graſs on them ſowre 
and full of Weeds, mow them one Year, and 
keep them ſhort fed with Sheep, which im- 
proves and ſweetens them very mu. 


In Northamptonſhire, Mr. Moor ſays, that the 
red and ſandy Lands which will not hold Ma- 
nure, they commonly. plow but once for one 
@ Year's Crop, and that is juſt before their ſow- 

ing time, and manure it but juſt before they 

8 plow it; becauſe upon plowing of it oftner and 
WE manuring of it ſooner, they find a great part 
of the Soil waſhed below the Surface of the 
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Earth, and below the Roots of the Corn; and 
in their ſtony. or. kealy Soil (as they call it 
which is a very light, ſhallow Soil upon a Lime 
ſtone; fo. that whatever Rain falls on it, MM 
ſoaks through immediately. They never ploy 
it in Ridges when they ſow it, but alway 


Rye, .White Oats, or Blue Peaſe. This Land 
though ſo ſhallow, will bear good Sr. Foin; a 
fo Dills, Lentils, or Vetches, eſpecially wha 
the Lime-ſtone is broke in ſmall pieces, an 
has cracks between the Stones, which they cali 
SF no) od feos 77; AN 
In Oxfordſvire they have a ſort of red Lani 


__ Wheat for three Years, the fourth Year with F008 
Harley, being folded with Sheep: The fifth, Wb 
fixth and ſeventh with Oats, and the eight 


5 


: . 
* . 


which they begin fallowing as ſoon in th 


Year as they can, before the Sun is too high 
If 'tis moiſt when fallowed, ſo tis not too wei 
they eſteem it the better: They ſeldom give i 
a ſecond ſtirring, and reckon that if tis tool 


fine and light, that it occaſions its runnitg 


to May-wecd, and other Trumpery ; a Mi 
ture of Cow-dung and Horſe-dung and Folding 
f Sheep, they reckon the belt Manure for ir i 
they ſow Wheat, Meſlin, Barley and Peaſe on 
it, and fallow it every other Lear. 


ee Land. In Kept they curup the ke 


in May, and when tis dry, burn it, and {pref 1 
the Aſhes, and then plow up the Turf with 
broad finned Plough, which they burn likewil, 
and mixing of the Aſhes with Lime and Ser 
fand, where to be got, they ſpread it, and up- 
on all lay a good Quantity of Dung. Abou 


the latter end of September they ſow it with : ; 


with Peaſe; and after that it will bear ve 
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in of kp of Land 
u. Staffordſhire they ſtock up the Heath in 


ommer, and burn it, mixing the Aſhes with 
imc, allowing four Load to an Acre, each 
oad containing four Quarters, which they + 


iow under Furrow about the Middle or the 


WBuſhcls to an Acre, the Increaſe of which is 
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uch the ſame quantity as of Rye. Next to Bar- 


1 hite or red, if the Land is in heart; if not, 


| 
plowing in March, and then they lay it down 


=_ GCouty, mooriſh, peaty, cold, black, Land. This 
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ats; white Oats upon the gouty, and black 


Ethan Dung. 


Frous, light, and ſufficiently tenacious, without 


1 


who ſays, that 


ter end of September, or beginning of Octo- 
„. They ſow it with Rye, allowing two 


ommonly twenty five Buſhels. After Rye 
bey fow Barley, in order to which they make 
hree Fallowings, one in October, one about 
andlemas, and another in April, which yields 


ey they ſow white Peaſe, for which they plow 
ut once in March, allowing three Buſhels to 
n Acre: After which they ſow Oats, either 


lack; for either of which they allow but one 


E, Wort of Land in Staffordſhire they order much 
hc fame way with the heathy Land, only 
they burn it deeper; but it bears little but 


ats upon the black cold Lands: The Turf of 
heſe Lands burnt and carried upon Rye or 
Harley lands they reckon a better Improvement 


Black Mould that is ſomewhat fat, yet po- 


any Mixture of Gravel or Sand, riſing in groſs 
Clods at the firſt breaking up of the Plough, 
and ſheldring with the Froſt, is good Land 
both for Corn and Graſs: Which Opinion the 
Ancients had of them, as appears by Virgil, 
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I beſt for Corn, upon no Ground appears _ Fe 
More Mains returning home with weary Steers. a 


But as theſe ſorts of Lands are 8 18 
bottoms, ſo: the Wetneſs of them often ſpoib on 
them for Corn; but where they are dry, they ro 

are extraordinary fruitful, eſpecially for Barley; ¶ Tan 
they will bear allo good Wheat upon the Etch-Wl 
Crop: But if they are very rich, that you fear 
lodging of the Corn, you may, if a deep Mould, he: 
plant them with Liquoriſh, or ſow them with re 

Hemp, Oad, Cole, Rape-ſeed, or Madder, o 

ſome other rich Commodity, that beſt agrees 


with rich Land; and afterwards with Corn, Moe 
when ſome of the Fertility is abated. The m- 
tural Produce of theſe Lands is commony 
Thiſtles, Docks, and all ſorts of rank Weeds and 
Grass. It will bear excellent Clover. The beſt 
Manure is Chalk, Lime, Dung, Ge. 
S Where Lands are ſowre, the beſt way to 
— ſweeten them is to chalk them well, where tis 
to be had, while they are Grals : wy oi 
them lie for one Year or more, and then plow- h 
ing of them up, give them a good Fallowing, 
_ eſpecially in a dry time in Summer, which will 
kill the Quitch, Sorrel, Moſs, and other Trum- be 
pery, that theſe Lands are ſubject to, and mel- a! 

low them the beſt of any thing; alſo Soot, 

 Aﬀhes, Dung and Marle, will ſweeten ſome 

" Joe Bane 02m ono 3 7 

In Oxfordſhire, T am informed, they give 
their ſowre: Land a tilt, according to the State 
and Condition of their Lands; if it have a 
great deal of Graſs, they fallow it when TE 
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m is pretty high, which they call a ſcalding 

E 5 0 Which ile the Graſs- roots, and ES | 

Wc Land fine; if tis light, and have but lit- 

e Graſs on it, they plow it early in the Year, 

d then there will come ſome ſpinny Graſs 

Pat will keep it from ſcalding in Summer; for 

F they ſuffer it to ſcorch when light, they rec- 

ton. that all they can do will not procure a 

Trop. But, as I know not the Nature of this 
Eand, ſo I can give no Reaſon for their Mas 
gement of it. They likewiſe reckon folding 
Sheep very good upon theſe Lands; and if 

Hey lay Dung upon them, tis commonly be- 

Pre ſtirring. But Pigeons Dung and Malt-duft 
cy reckon the beſt, becauſe they are cold  _ 
Lands, which they both plow and fow in with 

She Corn, to keep the Roots of the Corn warm; 

dnly they obſerve not to plow or ſow it in very 

—_— che: 054 , ˙·—»· 
Thus I have given an account of ſeveral ſorts $0 
Land, and of ſeveral ways of managing of 
em, in hopes that others will help me with 

What they can pick up of this Nature, which 
cannot but think will be of very great uſe to 

he Improvement of Huſbandry ; becauſe by 

his means, every one will ſee the diſtinct Me- : 
Whods uſed in ſevcral places, and the Reaſons © 
Pf their To doing: But then I muſt defire all to 
Pe very F in deſcribing of the Land 

Whey ſend an account of; and if they pleaſe 

Wo lend their Names, that we may know how, 

Wt there be occaſion, to ſend ſuch Queſtions 

Wo them as may be needful for the making of 
nue Judgment of things, it will ftill add to 

= 5 e that may be made of this Me- 


I ſhall © 
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I ſhall: conclude this point with giving alli 
account of an Experiment of Mr. Houghton 


to know what quantity of Sand any Earth o 
Marle is mixed with, which may be of uſe u 
try the Nature of ſeveral ſorts of Land by. He 
took a piece of Clay, ſuch as the Brewers ſto WF 
their Casks with, which is commonly a for. 
of yellow Tile-Clay, which weighed four 
Ounces and a half Averdupois; this he diſſo. 
ved in Water, and poured off the thick into 
another Baſon, till all was gone but the Sand 
which ſtuck not together, b | 


but lay looſe in the 


Water, and when it was dry would run lik 
Hlour-glaſs-ſand, of which he had about the 


Chap. I. Of Manuring, | Dunging and Soil. 


J Aving given you an account of the way 
( KArable Land, with ſeveral forts of 


quantity of an Ounce, being of a yellow Co- 
| Jour, and ſomething gliſtning, and ſome little ſn 
Stones and other foul matter was with it; and 
when the Clay was ſettled, he poured off the 
Water, and left the reſt to dry in a Pewter 
Baſon, which hung together, only twas ful 


een, 


He tryed likewiſe Fullers- earth, which leſt 

a thick Settlement, and when dry would eaſih) 
break to Powder; but he could find no Sand 
in it, neither by the Microſcope, nor any grit 
tineſs by rubbing of it between his Fingers. 
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TEA 
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= Wwprovement of them, I ſhall in the next 


ace proceed to give an account of the ſeveral 


3 9 n orneer ſort of” Soup. 
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Chap. U. of Bux of 7 Lew. 


Da very ancient way o Improvement, as 
J 55 be ſeen 1 in . gil, who ſays, | Ws 


: ong Praffice hut 2 FE -laproventent found, 
Vith kindled Fires to burn the barren 5 
ben the light Stubble, to the Flames reſi EY 
= driver along, and crackles in the Wind, 
betber from hence the hollow Womb of Earth. 
= worm'd with ſecret ſtrength for better Bore 
1 7 7 when the latent Vice is cur d by Fire, 
Redundant Humours through the Pores d 'E 


8 


3 Dr that the Warmth diſtends the Chinks, and makes 


1 Or that the Heat the gaping Ground conſtrains, 
8 5 New-knits. the gare 

l oaking ſhowers ſhould pierce the ſecret ſeat, 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, 

5 9 Or ſcorching Suns 700 gen beat... 


lie) of it, and leaves a Salt upon the Ground, 


E Fruitfulneſs conſiſts. 
Burning of Land or bura-beating, commonly 


. Phere,) | is not . for any rich Soils, or dry 


YL 


/ 6 
gays uſed to improve Land 1 Wee Dung, 
| 


g 1 en of Land i is not on 7 a very great, bur 


ewBreathings,whence new Nouriſhment ſhe tales. E 


„ and new-ſtrings the Veins, | 


The heat of the Fire Warming ob S. aa” 
des the acid, ſteril Juices that hinder the Fer- 


in which (being mixed with 1 80 Aſhes) the „ 
| called Denſbiring, (that is, Denvonſbiring or Den-= 
- . 2/hiring, becauſe moſt uſed, or firſt invented 


ſtony 
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where the Soil is ſhallow; nor N orn be 
ſown too long on ſuch. Lands: For burning t 
waſtes the fertile Juices of the Land, as well ; 
it abates the bad: And therefore is ft proper = 
for thoſe Lands that have lain long untilled, 
and have contracted a ſowre Juice, hi 2 
the Land to run to unprofitable 'Trumpery ; * 
as ſowre Graſs, Quitch, Ruſhes, Heath, Gor:, 
Fern, Broom, Sec. and Land that runs too 
much to Straw, and yields but a lank ſnon 


> dry „of all ſuch Lands, burning is a very RX 
great Improvement, cauſing ſome poor Lani 

in two or three Years time to Yield as on a 1 
the Inheritance is worth. 1 


i che Breaſt-plough, which a Man ſhoves befor: 
him, made after the following Manner. At 
is a little e un e up, 88 cuts the Turf 1 


off from the reſt of the Green - ward, by means : : 3 


1 


+ of Husbandry: Or, 


305 Lands, or chalky Clays; nor is _ a thine Wi 
too often to 'be repeated on any Soil, ſpeciall " 


ich cauſe 1 


Ear, whether ſuch Lands be hot or cold, we 


The uſual Method of ploneiag of it is ; with | 


"mx SE ey ” RA WV 


Fey 
3 a. ® 


y” PEP 
Nn 


of which, when the Turf is cut about a Fot 


and a half lon „they turn it over, the cutting 
Iron being about eight or nine Inches long 


® With this Plough they pare the Turf about 4 
half an Inch thick, except the Land is al 1 


e n , 
7 
e IEG 9 0 0 
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full of Strings, Roots, or combuſtible Matter 


then, if 'ris pared thick, *tis the better; which 
they turn over as they cut it, that it may dry 
the better: If it proves a dry Seaſon, and the 
Weather hot, it will need no more turning; 
but if wet, they raiſe the Turfs and ſet them 
Ja little hollow. Some rear them on edge, and 
to make them ſtand, ſet them winding like the 

& Motion of a Serpent's going, which gives op- 
ET portunity to the Wind and Sun to dry both 

ſides: When they are dry, they commonly lay 
about two W heel-barrows full to an heap : But 
the leſſer the Hills are the better, provided 
there be enough to make ſuch a Fire as will 
& throughly conſume the Heaps to Aſhes. If 

the Turf be full of Roots, or have a good 
head on it, or if it be in a deep Soil, that you 
may cut it pretty deep, it will burn without the 
Addition of any other Fuel: If not, they raiſe 
their Heaps on a ſmall bundle of Ling, Furz, 
& Brakes, or ſuch like Fuel, to ſet it on Fire. 
& Theſe Hills when burnt they ler lie till they 
are a little ſadned with the Rain, before they 
& {ſpread them; which they commonly do in a 

calm time, or after Rain, that the W 

| not carry away the Aſhes, nor hinder the equal 

=X ſpreading of them, and they pare the Ground 
under the Hills ſomewhat lower than the Sur- 
== face of the Earth to abate its over great Ferti- 

lity occaſioned by the Fires burning of it. This 
EZ Land muſt be but ſhallow or half-plowed, not 
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above an Inch below the depth of the Aſhes, 


and not much above half the quantity of Corn 
vou ſow on other Lands ſown on this, which 
they reckon beſt ſowed late; If with Wheat, 
about the latter end of October is beſt, becauſe 
of preventing the over-rankneſs of it. 
- P 


You. I. 


ind may 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, ; 
Theſe Lands they commonly cut the Turf 
off in May or any time in the beginning of Sum- 
mer; but the ſooner the better; becauſe of ha- 
ving time to bring the Land into order. The 
Charge of cutting of the Turf, ory ng of it 
on heaps, and burning of it, is commonly done 
for 245. per Acre, where Men have one Shil- F* 
ling and Two-pence per Day for their Work. 
In burning of the Turf, you mult take care 
not to over-burn it; 'tis only to be burnt fo a 
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to b 


may make it break and ſpread well; for the 


others gather either Stubble or any other 'Trath 


they can get into Heaps, and burn them; and 
to every Heap or Hill of Aſhes, ſome put a 
Peck of unflacked Lime, which they cover 
with the Aſhes, and let it ſtand till Rain comes 
to ſlack the Lime, and then they ſpread the 


Aſhes and Lime together. Tis obſervable o 
this ſort of Improvement, that it tends moſt 
to the Increaſe of the Product; whereas other 
Manure, as that of Dung, c. increaſes rather 
the Subſtance of the Straw, and breeds Weeds, | 

than the Quantity of the Grain or Fruit: 'Tho' FR 
I cannot but think, that if ſome Dung be laid 
on theſe Lands at the plowing of them up for 

a ſecond or third Crop of Corn, which ought 


to 


over- burning of it to white Aſhes, waſtes the II, 
_ nitrous Salt: And though the middle part of 
the Hills will be more burnt than the outſide; FR 
yet by keeping of the Fire from breaking out, 
and by laying of combuſtible Matter on the 
_ outſide, you may fix the Salts in all Parts of FR 
it, which is beſt done by a flow Fire. 
Some ſtub up Furz, Broom, Heath, Ce. 
and lay on heaps, and when dry, cover them 
with the Parings of the Earth, and burn them; FR 
others burn their Stubble on the Land, and 
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1 oft unctuous Chalk, which is the beſt for 
Lands, becauſe it caſily diſſolves with Rain 
f 


Lands, and will alter and change even the very 


i 


a rich Tenant and a poor 
reaſon the beſt way of making Improvement 


by it, is to mix but one load of Chalk with two 
For three load of Dung, Mud or freſh Earth, 
which will make it a conſtant Advantage. Tis 


beſt for cold, ſowre Lands, and commonly 


makes the greateſt Improvement on thoſe Lands 
that lie fartheſt from it; becauſe the Lands near 
it partake and have too much of the Chalk 
in them. They commonly lay twelve or 
ffourteen loads of Chalk upon an Acre, where 


they lay it ſingle, which will upon ſome Lands 


cauſe extraordinary Crops of Corn for fourteen 
or fifteen Years together. Tis belt to carry 


to be the time for laying of them down for 
EZ Graſs, that it will be of Advantage to them, e- 
= ſpecially if they are of the pooreſt forts of 


F Halk is of two forts, the hard dry ſtrong 
Chalk, which is the beſt for Lime; and a 


and Froft. Tis a very great Improver of moſt 


Nature of them, eſpecially ſuch as have not 
been chalked before: For 'tis apt to cauſe Land 
to put forth it {ſelf too much; and therefore 
Land that is chalked, if 'tis not well dunged 
and kept in Heart, will receive but little Benefit 
from a ſecond chalking, unleſs it lie a great 
many Years to recover it ſelf, or except it be 
ſome very particular fort of Land, which is 
rhe 8 of that Saying, That Chalk makes 
E For which 
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the Chalk on upon a Lay a Year or two before 


it for Six-pence or Four-pence a Cart-load, ac. 
cording, as it lies in depth, where Men hare 
one Shilling and T'wo-pence per Day for their 7 * 
Work, according to which Price I ſhall make 
all my Calculations. HS 


TIME is commonly made of Chalk, or of 
| any ſort of Stone that is not ſandy or ve? 
ry cold, as Free- ſtone, Fc. All forts of ſofſft 
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you plow it up, becauſe by that means it will Z 


Tweeten the Surface of the Earth, and work not 


fo much downwards, as it will if plowed up at 1 
firſt. It makes Corn to yield well; and where 


tis laid upon Graſs Ground, it will not fo 


much increaſe the bulk of it, as it will make 


the Graſs ſweet, ſo as to cauſe the Cattle to fat 
ſpeedily, and Cows to give thick Milk. 


They have in Kent a pretty way of ſaving of 3 th 


Labour in the digging of Chalk, where they | bu 


dig it upon the ſides of Hills, by undermining 4 m 


the bottom of the Chalk, fo far as they would C 
have it fall, and upon the top ſo far as they FR P. 
have undermined the bottom; they dig a ſmall as 
Trench, which they fill with Water, which in tc 
about a Night's time will ſoak to the bottom, | w 
and cauſe a flake from top to bottom to fal tl 
the breadth of the place undermined, which! t! 
| faves a great deal of Labour and Danger. But b 
as Chalk in moſt places lies a great depth un- b 
der the Earth, they there commonly dig for iti t! 
in the ſame manner as the Miners carry on the b 
| Shafts of their Mines, and draw it up wih \ 
Buckets, in which places they commonly ſelll! \ 
Tt 
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Stone, eſpecially a grey dirty-colour'd Stone, 
that if you break it, will yield a white Powder; 
and all forts of Marble, Alabaſter, Slate, Oy- 
ſter, and all forts of Sea-ſhells, and all forts of 


FT Flints, will make an extraordinary Lime 


( but they are hard to burn, except in a Rever- 

> 72 beratory Kiln, becauſe they are apt to run to 
Glas) for the harder the Chalk or the Stones 
are, the better is the Lime; only they require 
the more Fire to burn them: Both ſorts may be 
2 burnt with Wood, Coals, Turf, or Fern, which 
makes a very hot Fire. The Kilns uſed for 
Chalk or Stone they commonly make ina great 
Peit that is either round or ſquare, according 
as they have conveniency, and big according 
to the Quantity they burn, which they make 
wide at the top, and narrow by degrees, as 
they come nearer to the bottom: The Inſide of 
this Pit they line round about with a Wall 
built of Lime-ſtone ; at the Outſide near the 
bottom they have a Hole or Door by which 
they take out the Aſhes; and above that ſome 
2 have an Iron-grate, which cometh cloſe to the 
VWoall round about; but others arch it over 
with Stone or large pieces of Chalk; and upon 


| 3 this they lay a Layer of Stone, or of what elſe 


FE: 4 Wood or 


they burn i the Kiln, and upon that a Lay of 
Y ,oals, Sc. which they repeat till the 
Kiln is full; only they obſerve, that the out- 
= moſt Lay be always of Wood or Coals., or 
= what they burn their Lime with, and not of 
= what they make their Lime, to which they 
give Fire at the Hole underneath. Chalk is 
commonly burnt in twenty four Hours, but 
Stone often takes up ſixty Hours: Ten Buſhels 
of Sea-coal, ora hundred of Faggots three Foot 
Jong, will burn forty Buſhels of Chalk, and 
Suh OS  o ls ww: a; 
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other Corn, being manured with Stone-line 
and Cow-dung mixed together. The Nature off 
Lime is to work downwards like Chalk, and F* 
therefore 'tis beſt laying of it upon a Lay the 
Lear before you deſign to plow it up. Lime 
is reckoned to make Corn grow with a thin 
Huſk; but tis not a laſting Manure, it ſeldom 
holding above five Crops. Sir Hugh Plat fays, PR 


of unſlacked Lime. Where Chalk is ſcarce 5 
may take the Chalk - rubbiſn, and mix it with! 
Water, working of it together as you do Clay 


e 
out upon the Land, and lay in heaps, a ” 
a Buthel to a Pole- ſquare, or a hundred and fix- 7? 

ty Buſhels to an Acre, which they cover with! 
Earth, letting of the heaps lie till the Rain! m 

ſlacks it, and then they ſpread it: But they bl 
reckon that if *tis carried out upon the Land L 
hot from the Kiln, that 'tis beſt; and that it! Ve 


The Art of Husbandry: Or, © 
forty Buſhels of Chalk will yield thirty Buſhel; Þ to t 


for Bricks, which put into Brick-moulds, and 


drying of it, burnt it; and it will make x E: Mc 
good Lime as other Chalk. But the Stone- lime 
is much the beſt for Land, and indeed for al? — 


other Uſes; which in many Places th 


A 


I oy =; 1 
lowing 7 


doth beſt ow light ſandy Land, or a mixed Þ m 
Gravel, an Lay 
are not good for it. Dung, Mud, or freſin } 


that wet or cold Gravel or Clay . J tl 


Earth mixed with it, makes an extraordinary E 


Manure, and is the beſt way of ordering of it | { 
for Land that is ſandy or gravelly. I am told FR ' 
that a Parcel of ſandy Ground in Yeſtmorland FX 


nr 

q 

produced an extraordinary Crop of Barley and FR 
| 3 . 


5 that if Lime be laid on Land that has a De- 
ſcent, it ſhould be mixed with Dung; becauſe 


the Rain, he ſays, will elſe waſh away the Vir- 
tue of the Lime; and if 'tis laid on the upper 
part of the Land, fo as that it may waſh down 
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= the Way of Improving of Land. 87 
to the lower, it will do well; but Dung and 
Lime mixed together, does much better on any 
Land than Lime alone. Take hot Lime out of 
the Kiln, mix it very ſoft with Water, put Sand 
to it, and I am told it will make much better 
Mortar than what is made any other way. 


| | : Near a- 


s. 


Chap. V. Of Mark. 
alle is of ſeveral ſorts. In Cheſhire they 
_ reckon ſix forts. Firſt, The Cow-ſhut- 
marle, which is of a browniſh Colour, with 


blue Veins in it, and little lumps of Chalk or 
2 Lime-ſtone; tis found under {tiff Clays, and js 
very hard to dig. Secondly, Stone, Slate, or Flag- 
marle, which is a kind of a ſoft Stone, or ra- 
ther Slate of a blue or bluiſh Colour, that eaſi - 
I ly diſſolves with Froſt or Rain; 'tis found near 
2 Rivers and ſides of Hills, and is a very laſting 
ſort of Marle. Thirdly, Peat-marle or Delving- 
marle, which is cloſe, ſtrong, and very fat, of 
£2 a brown Colour, and is found on the ſides of 
Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds, that have 
aa light Sand in them about two Foot or a Yard 


deep; they reckon it the ſtrongelt of all Marles, 


and is very good for ſandy Land, only it re- 
Z quires a double Quantity to be laid on. Fourth- 


ly, Clay Marle, which reſembles Clay, and is 
Lin to it, but is more fat, and is fome- _ 

times mixed with Chalk-ſtones. Fifthly, Steel- 

marle, which is commonly in the bottom of 


© Pits that are dug, and is of it (elf apt to break 


into ſquare cubical Bits. Sixthly, Paper-marle, 
which lies near Coals, and like Leaves or Pieces 
of brown Paper, only tis ſomething lighter for 


Colour. Ins 
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Mr. Markham reckons in Suſſex four ſorts of 
| Marle, a Grey, a Blue, a Yellow, and a Red 
Marle z the Blue is reputed the beſt, the Yellow Z 
next, and next the Grey; but the Red is leſs RR 
durable; the Goodneſs of which is not fo much 
known by the Colour as the Purity and Un- 
compoundedneſs of it: For if it will break into 
bits like a Dye, or into thin Flakes, or is 
| ſmooth like Lead-ore, and without any Com- 
_ poſition of Gravel or Sand; if it will {lack like 
Slate-ſtones, and ſhatter after wet, or being 
expoſed to the Sun and Froſt, will turn to Duſt; 
or when thorough dry, will not hang or ſtick 7? 
together like tough Clay, but is fat and ten- 
der, ſo as to open the Land 'tis laid on, and 
not to bind it, you need not queſtion the bene- | 
fit of it. In Staffordſbire they eſteem the Dice | 
or Slate-marle better than the Clay-marle, and 
reckon the Grey belt for Paſture, and the Blue 
for arable Land. A great deal of the Marle in 
the North Country runs much upon the Loam; 
but that in Se is more like Fuller's-carth; 
and therefore muſt certainly be the fatteſt. 
reckon Marle much of the Nature of Chalk, 
and am told by a Potter, that whenever they 
meet with any Chalk, or any fort of Marle 
mixed with their Clay, though it will with the 
Clay hold burning, yet whenever any Water 
comes near any ſuch Pots after they are burnt, that 
both the Chalk and Marle will {lack and ſpoil 
their Ware. I ſaw a Sample of Marle from 
Derbyſhire that was a very fat Marle, though it 
had ſo great a Quantity of Sand in it, that it 


Was fo ſhort, that if you wet it, you could 


not work it into a Ball, or make it hold toge- 
ther; this fort of Marle did very well upon 
_ Clay-lands, tho' contrary to the old Saying 5 a 
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That he that ; d may buy Land, 
| He that Marles Moſs ſhall ſuffer no Loſs, 
But he that Marles Clay flings all away. 


zE = Becauſe*twas of a hotter Nature than common- 
iy Marle is, and of a more opening Quality; 
= Marle's binding and ſadning of Land being the 


reat Prejudice that it commonly doth to Clay- 
ands, as I ſaid before: And tho' fome Marle 


is fat, and ſomething more opening than other 


"= ſorts of it, yu the generality of it is of a cold 
Nature, an 

of the Clay; and therefore commonly ſuits 
bedſt with warm hot Lands. But as there are 
no general Rules without ſome exceptions; ſo 
where Marle is not laid too thick, nor is of a 


will be bound down by the weight 


too tough binding cold quality, it will often 


mend Clays; eſpecially e groune), as I 
ſhall ſhew hereafter: For in the ſuiting of the 


1 1 Land and Marle together, lies the chief advan- 


tage; and thereforè the beſt and ſureſt Rules to 
know the Richneſs and Profit of Marle by, is 


to try a Load or two upon each particular fort | 


of Soil that you have, and in different Propor- | 
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 Cow-ſhut or Stone-marle is commonly found 
under Clay, or low black Land ſeven or eight 
Foot deep. Clay and Steel-marle ſometimes 


under ſandy Land. Tis rare in Clays that it 
lies above a Yard deep, though under Sand 'tis 


much _ But the Su/ex Marle commonly 
* ſhews it ſe] 
dhe ſides of hanging Grounds, 


If at the bottom, or on the middle of 


For the digging of Marle they commonly | 
uſe Pickaxes, Spades, Shovels and Wheel-bar- 
rows; and where the Pit is broad, that they 
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can make an eaſie Aſcent, ſmall Carts which tak: 


are above four Foot and ten Inches long, two and 


Shovels; and if there be Springs, as there of- | 
to lade or pump it out, which often occaſions 


of which, I ſhall propoſe one of the cheapeſt and 
beſt Pumps that is for this Uſe; which is tio 


Foot three Inches wide, and fourteen Inche; Iro 
_ deep, made {9 as a load may eafily be ſhot out fre 
of them. The Number of Carts muſt be pro- ma 


portionable to the Diſtance that the Marle ; the 


carried. They commonly have three, four, fot 
five, or fix Hewers or Diggers to four Filler, 


« . 


L 

oY 
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being proportioned fo as to keep the Fillers al- qu 
ways at work: Beſides, to each Cart muſt bea at 
Driver and a Setter, whoſe Office is to ſhew | re 


ten are in the Slate-marle, there muſt be help | 7 
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the May of Improving of Land. 


1 take four Deals or other Boards, which joint 


and nail well together; and if ſome Plates of 

ron be nailed over the Edges of them, it will 
ſtrengthen them much; theſe Pumps may be 
made ſingle with a common Pump- handle, to 
* them, for one Man to work them, or double 
for two Men, as in the Figure, à à ſhews the 
Cylinder of the Pump, which is all of a ſize 


42 
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Fault o 


quite through; at the lower end at B is a Valve 


at the bottom where the Water enters, and to 
retain it when in; at C is the Bucket fitted to 
the Cylinder of the Pump, with a Valve in the 
Bottom of it, which opens and ſhuts as the 
Bucket is moved up or 8 ſo that the Buc- 
ket being let down to the Valve at B, it may 
> raiſe the whole Column of Water in the Cy- 
linder, and cauſe it to run out at DD; the 


pricked Line at E ſhews how deep the Pump 
ſhould ſtand in Water, which is to the on 


of the higheſt riſe of the Bucket: Theſe Boards 


may be of what length and breadth you pleaſe, 


according to the height you have occaſion to 
raiſe the Water; only you muſt note, that the 
longer the Pump is, the leſs the Cylinder 
ſhould be, becauſe of the weight of Water. 
One Man may work one of theſe Pumps that is 
twelve Foot long, and twelve Inches ſquare, 
Which will void a vaſt Quantity of Water in 
an Hour, with a great deal of caſe ; becauſe 
the Motion is in Water without any ſucking, 

which requires a much greater Strength than 
the ag ct of the Water, which ſhews the 
the common Pumps in making of them 


of two different Bores, and of letting of the 
Bucket to work above the Water; the ill Con- 
trivance of which J have experienc'd in ſeveral 
Pumps, and particularly in one of ſixty Foot 
F LE I  .* 
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deep, which I cauſed to be bored quite thro', 
four Inches and half Bore ; the Bucket I let 


down to the bottom with Poles, which I groo- 


ved together and bound with ſmall Iron-bands: 
'The Poles I made almoſt the bigneſs of the 
Bore of the Pump, to eaſe the weight of the 


Water in the Cylinder, and it raiſed three times 


the Water with half the Strength, when it was 
ſo altered, as it did before; and the Pumps fo 
made, .are without thoſe continual Repairs and 
 Mendings, that the leaſt Detects in Sucking- 
pumps are conſtantly requiring. 
In Lancaſhire they uſe a ſort of Sledge that 
is made with thick Wheels to bring their Marle þ 7 
out with, which are drawn with one Horſe, | * 
that being the beſt way, where you have not 
Wood, Gravel, or other things to mend your 
Carting-place with, becauſe tis not ſo heavy | 
as a Cart, nor will they poach ſo much: But 
then they require more Drivers: And therefore 
where you can mend your coming out, the firſt 
er d 8 
Marle is ſuppoſed to be fruitful from its 
ſalt and oily Quality. The Salt they reckon 
it contracts from the Air; and therefore ſome 
think that the longer *tis expoled to it, the bet- 
ter; for which reaſon they eſteem it beſt to 
lay it on Graſs-ground three or four Years 
before they break it up, and when they co- 
ver their Land with Marle, not to plow above 
an Inch into the Soil, that they may not bury 
it, it being apt to work downward. But Mr. 
Markham 1s of a contrary Opinion, and is for 
having of it plowed in deep, as ſoon as ſpread, 
becauſe he ſays the Sun waſtes the Fatnels of it. 
I think him to be in the right, as to the order- 
ing of the Sz/ex Marle, and the other pot 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
n ignt about the North Country Marle; becauſe, 
as I faid before, I think the S Marle much 
the fatteſt; and that the way of ordering of 
"XZ Marle muſt be according to the Nature of it; 
for the finding out of which, Experience is the 
* beſt Maſter; and 'tis for the ſame Reaſon that 
they lay Marle upon hard binding Lands in 
Suſſex the beginning of Winter, and on ground 
of a contrary Nature in Staffordſbire in May and 
June. Good Marle in hot Weather will ſlack 
with the heat of the Sun like Lime; eſpecially 
if any Rain follow a hot Day, gx. 
Some harrow the Marle in juſt before they 
plow it, which is a good way to mix it well 


Clover, or any other ſort of Graſs-ſeed grow 
Wann nd 
Some propoſe to know good Marle by put- 
ting of it in a Glaſs of Water, and if 'tis ſo 
tender, that as ſoon as it comes to the bottom 
= the lumps break and diſſolve, they eſteem it 
_ KB good, elſe not; if it ſparkle in the Water, and 
> feel fat between the Fingers, tis reckon'd a 
good Sign; but the ſureſt is its diſſolving with 
Met or Froſt. „ »Kf 
L .ands ſeated on Marle are uſually very rich, 
although cold and heavy, and you need not 
doubt of the depth of the Soil; for the deeper 
you turn it up, and the more you expoſe it to 
the Air, the better. A Mixture of light warm 
Soil alſo exceedingly helps it. 
Tis very neceſſary in marling of Land to 
find out the true Proportion that the Land 
requires; tis better to err by laying on too 
* tle than too much, becauſe you may add 
more at pleaſure. Marle doth not make fo 
F . Zreat 


and evenly with the Earth. Cole-ſeed, Hop, 
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great an Improvement on Land the firſt Year, ; ] | 


as afterwards. 


In Stafordſbire they lay two hundred Load 1 
upon an Acre, which they reckon the outfide ju 
of what is to be laid, except 'tis upon a black, 


| looſe, or fandy Mould, or a wormy Ground: 


On them they lay three or four hundred Load #| 
upon an Acre, and reckon they cannot be mar- 


led too much: Their common Obſervation is, 


that if *tis a thin Mould, the Marle muſt be N 


laid thin, and in a deep Mould thicker; tho 
there are ſome Lands that Marle only improves 
by making an Addition to the depth of the 
Soil; and they reckon, that if they Marle an 


Acre of Land for twelve or fifteen Pound, that 1 


it will turn to good account. 
_ *Tis beſt ſowing of marled Land under Fur- 


row; becauſe if they are well huſbanded, they 


will be mellow and hollow, which will occa- 
 fton the Lands ſinking from the Roots of the 


Corn if it ſtand too high; and the rougher 
theſc Lands are laid, the better; becauſe the 


lumps will diſſolve with the Froſt, and moul- 


der to pieces, and by their breaking help t. to 


Cover the Roots of the Corn. 
If Marle ſadden Land, 


for Graſs. 


Where Lands lie upon the ades of Hills, the = 
Was iſſuing out of them, is apt to carry the 
Fat of the Marle away, except you can mars 
the upper part, ſo as to have it waſh down u- 
on the lower; and cherefore flat Lands are bet K= 


for Marle. 1 

Theſe Lands ſhould not. be 3 aka 
too wet, becauſe 'tis apt to make them poach, 
and to breed * and 'tis good to plow 


them 


or make it tif or 
„ you muſt Og: it well, and lay it down = 


the dead Earth, and to 
mall Cart- loads of Marle upon an Acre: This 


the W. ay of Improving of Land. 


chem three or four Years, and then to lay 
them down three or four Years for Graſs; for 


great care muſt be taken not to plow them out 


of heart; becauſe after the Land is marled and 
laid down for Graſs, if 'tis in heart, it may 
be improved by Marle again, after it hath been 
ſome Years fed; but if not, it will never be im- 
proved by Marle again; and you muſt always 
obſerve, that when you deſign to lay down 
marled Land, to dung it well the laſt Crop; 
becauſe it opens the Land, and makes it much 
more fruitful, eſpecially in natural Graſs, or 
Geraſs-ſeeds; and by this means Marle will laſt 


good ro Years upon many ſorts of Land. 


In Staffordſbire, after their Lands are marled, 
their way is to take the Crops following, viz. 
After the firſt Crop of Wheat is off, they plow _ 
in the Wheat Stubble in December; and if the 
Meather prove froſty to mellow it, they do 
not plow it again till April; when they ſow it 
with Barley, allowing three Buſhels to an 
Acre. Its common Produce is thirty Buſhels. 
After Barley they ſow Peaſe, for which they 


plow but once in February following, allowing 


three Buſhels to an Acre; and next after Peaſe, 
(if they intend fix Crops) they ſow Wheat a- 
gain upon the Peaſe Crop; the fifth Crop is 
Harley again; and for the ſixth Year's Crop red 
> Oats: Some ſow two or three Crops more when 
1 ons Land is well marled, but tis better let a- 


Mir. Markham mentions four ſorts of Land 
in the Weald of Kent and Suſſex improved by 


Marle. 1. A hazel Mould, which he adviſes 
to be plowed up as deep as it may be, even to 
bay five hundred of the 


Land 
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ing firſt, and the next Vear ſow it with Peaſe, 
ſowing of them early, and then with Wheat a- 


what he would have ſown: Becauſe if you ſow 2 


der, which the Wind will be apt to beat down, ; a] 
In February he would have the Wheat fed with FR 


The Art of Husbandry: Or, | 
Land they ſow with Oats upon a Laye to kill N 
the Graſs; or they marle it in May, and ſow 
it with Wheat, giving of it a Summer-fallow-. 


gun, if 'tis a moiſt Summer; but if dry, they G 
fallow it again firſt, allowing two Buſhels of 
Wheat upon an Acre, which is the outſide of? 


it thick, it will be ſmall, and the Straw flen- | 


wy bo ow 


.! CS wad lic bet ho SS 


Sheep, which will trample the Earth the cloſer , 


to the Roots of the Corn: After which, if you 


roll it, he reckons it will be of advantage to- 


nin ſome places where 'tis very fleet for Pa- 
ſture. Thoſe Lands muſt be plowed fleet, 
leſt the Marle be drowned with the Wet. 
Where you have good Drains, and that the 
Clay lies any thing dry, it may be ſowed Rl 
with Wheat. Three hundred load of Marle | 


it to the Sun and Air, it will remain a 5 
Clod that is not capable of being mended with 
„ Fr pe na 5 | 
28. Marle Cope-ground, which is commonly 
a cold, ſtiff, wet © 


it; and after the taking off two Crops of W heat, 
his Advice is to lay it down for Graſs five or 
fix Years: And if it grow moſſy or broomy, Re. 
which theſe Lands are inclined to, then to 

break it up again, and to order it as you did 

before, laying of it down again from the W hcat- 
ſtubble. And thus being interchangeably ſowed 

and reſted, it will laſt good thirty Years: 
Whereas if the productive Fart of. the Marle be 
ſpent by often 10 


owing of it, pong a 
ea 


lay, and not ſo proper to 
be marled for Corn, (except black Oats) unlels Þ* 
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the W. ay of Improving of Land. 9 wy. 
upon an Acre of this Land he reckons ſufficient, 
and that two Buſhels and a half of Wheat will = 
ſow it, which muſt be fowed above Furrow = 
ES fourteen or twenty Days before Michazlmas, =” 
and ſhould be up in round high warm 
= Ridges. Theſe Lands muſt be well mended _ 
with Dung and dry Earth; the Charge of Which - 
F cannor think will anſwer, eſpecially if mar- r 
led with S2/ex Marle; and therefore I think _ 
their beft Improvement is for Grais, which x 
ES Marle will make very ſweet for eight or ten 
= Years, till the Marle is ſunk fo low, that ano- 
ther cruſt of Earth is grown over it; and then 
it may be plowed up: Bur it muſt be done but 
fleet, and but a Crop or two of Corn taken from 
it, and then be laid down for Graſs again. 
Theſe Lands, when fallowed, muft be fallow- 
3. Sandy and gravelly Grounds, which are 
to be ordered much as the hazely, fave only 
in that more Marle may be laid on them, and 
that they mutt not be ſo often plowed. "Tis 
beſt to plow theſe Lands pretty deep, that the 
more Marle may be laid on them. Fhey com- 
monly allow five or ſix hundred loads to an 
Acre of theſe Lands, which they ſow always 
under Furrow about Michaelmas, allowing two 
3 Buſhels and a half of Wheat to an Acre, and 
leave it as cloddy as they can; and after they 
== have taken a Crop from them they fallov“ 
them, and ſow them with Wheat again, for 
== they do not reckon them rich enough as yer to 
bear good Peaſe. This done, they let them reſt 
four or five Years. If they run over with 
WE Broom, they cut or pull it up, and after that 
ſow it with Oats; the next Year they fallow 
it, and lay three or four hundred load of Marle 
„„ HA: upon 
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upon it, and order it as the hazely Ground, 


and it will mend them for thirty Years. Where 


either the ſandy or gravelly Lands are ſpringy 


or wet, he adviſes rather to marle them for 
Graſs than Corn, and to lay five hundred load 


of Marle upon an Acre. Some propoſe to burn 
Marle, and then to lay it on the Land; and 
that where they do ſo, ſixty load will go as 
far as three hundred load not burnt; but they 
do not mention the fort of Land 'tis to be laid 
on, nor of what ſort the Marle is. I have in- 


ſerted theſe ſeveral ways of managing of marled 


Land, that ſo every one may make a particular 


Application of each way to Land of the ſame 
Nature; and that (if any do know of any dif- 


ferent ſorts of Land, or different ſorts of Marle 
| that are ordered after any other way) they 
vill communicate their Obſervations about them 
to the Publiſher of this Book. 


4 — 


["Ullers-carth is of a very fat Nature, and 1 


very full of that vegetative Salt that helps 


the growth of Plants, which appears = as 
_ cleanſing ſcowring Quality; and though *tis | 
not much uſed for the Improvement of Land, 


becauſe of the Profit it otherwiſe 3 and 


becauſe it may not ſo univerſally 5 
many ſorts of Land, as Marle doth; yet! 
cannot but think that it muſt be a very great 
_ *Improvyer of ſome forts of Land; and of this 
ng I find Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Markham, and 
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the Way of Improving of Landl. 


A LL forts of Clays are a 2 great Im- 
A  provement of gravelly and {andy Land, 
by al wing. of their Heat, and making of them 


o 
« 


more ſolid and tenacious, and more conſtant in 
the Produce of their Crops, and prevents their 
being ſpoiled with every uncertainty of the 
Seaſon, altering and changing the very Nature 
thereof, as I told you before: For, as Mr. 
+ Bernhard affirms, even Marle it (elf is a kind 
of Clay that is become fatter, and of a more 
inriching Quality by a better Fermentation, 
and by its lying ſo deep in the Earth as not to 
ſpend or weaken its Fertility by any Product; 
== which we find it will do when too much ex- 
= poſed: And therefore Clays that lie the deepeſt 
muſt be beſt for this ule. However, Experience 
and Trial will ſatisfie every one the beſt in 
= theſe ſorts of Experiments, and the Colt of the 
Trial will be but ſmall; and ſo there can be 
no great Hazard, if there is not a certain Gain. 
But you have no Inſtance of Clays improving 
of ſandy Land at Tollethorp, Tollerton, &c. in 
the North-riding of Yorkſhire, which Town 
ſtanding upon a Toh ſandy Soil, they improve 
it by Clay that they dig hard by in the decli- 
vity of a Hill, after having bared away about 
two yards deep of Sand. The Clay is of a 
| bluiſh brown Colour, and is cloſe, fat and 
B and burns well for Bricks. They. 
lay an hundred load upon an Acre, Which 
they lay on about Midſummer. They obſerve, 
that for three or four Years after 'tis laid on 
the Land, that it conrinues in Clods, and 
7 Bo” ASSETS "I that 
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that the firſt Vear the Land ſo manured 
beareth a rank ill-colour'd broad-grain'd Bar- 


| ley; but afterwards a plump, round Corn like 
Wheat. This Clay-manuring laſts forty or 


fifty Years, and then the Ground mult be clay- 


ed again, Note, that this fandy Land, unleſs 
clayed, will bear nothing but Rye, whatever 
other Manure they uſe to it; but being once 


clayed, it bears Oats, Barley, Peaſe, &c. 


+ 
1 


| A, ND as Clays are an Improvement to Sand, 
I ſo Sand by the ſame Reaſon is an Advan- 
tage to cold Clays, in that it warms them, and 
unlocks their binding Quality. As for Sands 
found on the Earth, the beſt is that which is waſn- 
_ cd out of High- ways, or from Hills or ſandy Pla- 
ces, by the Violence of the Rains, or that which 
lies in Rivers: The common Sand that is dug 


out of the Earth having but little Fertility in 


it; only by way of Contraction to Clay- 
Grounds, they make effect much. This Colu- 
mella confirms, and Mr. Blith adviſeth for the 
increaſing of Soil in Winter, where "nw can- 
not fold Sheep, to have a Sheep-houſe 
them in, into which he would have you bring 
twice a Week ſeveral loads of Sand out of the 
 High-ways, Streets, or Sand- pits; which bythe 
Fatneſs of the Sheeps-dung and Urine, will 
make an excellent Manure for cold Clay-lands; ⁵ä 
the ſame will Sand make that is mingled with 
/ oe. ,Ds 7 
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An Account from Mr. 70% Edmonds of Bow- 


des in Cheſbire, of his improving of Land 


by Sand. 


« His Land, he ſays, was Marſh-land, very 


flar and full of Ruthes, of a black deep 


Mould, | {uch as they dig Turf in 5 upon 
which Land he laid ſix hundred Cart-load of 
Sand upon a Cheſhire Acre; which is near 


ce 


on Bowden Downs, which is a red hot Sand of 
a {mall Grain, lying under a fandy Soil of 


about a ſpit deep, that bears nothing but 


Fern and a ſhort Graſs which burns away in 
Summer, being good Buckwheat-Land; and 


= © laying of the Sand ſo thick, without plow- 

= © ing of the Land up, he ſowed it with Oats 
* and Fitches, which yielded an extraordinary 
Crop. The next Winter he dunged it well 
* with Dung, and had the Summer after four- 


= © teen loads of Hay upon an Acre. Tis now, 


he ſays, twenty four Years ſince he fanded 
1 and he has not dunged it ſince; and 

the Land that before was not worth ten Shil- 

lings an Acre, he can now let for ſix Pounds, 


every Year, if he could be ſure of fair Wea- 
32 Es Tat 3 3H Fug 
e ſays likewiſe, that he improved ſome 
3 85 of the ſame ſort of Land by plowing of it up 


with a Breaſt-plough, and burning of it, and 


{preading of the Aſhes while hot, and plow- 
ing of them up,*and ſowing of them as ſoon 


— 7 


as poſſigly he could. This Land he fowed. 
twice with Barley, and the third Year with 


Oats, and then it was ſo ſoft that he coud 
EY I 3 1 * nor 
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c gan to run over with Ruſhes again, which 


occaſion'd him to repeat burning of it again, 


"66: 


not plow it any more, which obliged him to 


cc Jay it down; and he had extraordinary Graſs 
on it for three or four Vears, and then it be- 


& and it had the fame effect as before. 
« He ſays alſo, that in their Country many 


ing, in the Tranſ- 


* * 
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« make very great Improvement of their 
„ Lands, by laying on them the Crumbs which 
“ are ſcattered in digging of the Turf that they 
c burn, which is very good for all ſorts of 
binding Clay Lande, eſpecially ſuch as are 
over-ſanded with Marle; and the Land 
« which, he ſays, they dig for Turf, is ex- 
© traordinary Land for Potato es. 
This way of improving of this ſort of 
% Land is confirm'd b Mr. x 
4 actions of the Royal Society, No 170. p. 984. 
who ſays, that in Ireland the boggy Lands, 
« when drained, are very much improved by 
“burning, and laying of freſh Earth on them; 
but what makes the greateſt Improvement, 
“ is Sand or Gravel; eſpecially the latter. 
Where they burn Turf, which they dig in 
„ heathy Commons, they reckon five hundred of 
Turf a load, which they cut for 85. a hundred. 
The Aſhes of theſe Turfs are an extraor- 
dinary Improvement of almoſt any fort of 
,, wo oe Cope dos Warp . 


8 Marle, Clay and Sand properly applied 
make great Improvements; ſo do parti- 
_ cular forts of Earths, as all forts of a faltiſh 
Nature, the black Moulds that lie in low Mea- 
dows, and Mud of Ponds and Rivers, eſpecial- 
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the W. ay of Improving of Land. 
ly if mixed with Dung, are a great Improve- 
ment of gravelly or {andy Grounds, or any 


dry Up-lands, and ſo is the Earth covered with 
Hovels or Horſes, 5 ſuch as have any 
ey have been uſed 


Salt · peter in them: Or if t 
for the folding of Sheep in, which is commonly 


practiſed in Flanders, according to the Way be- 
. fore mentioned of Sand; or if mixed with Lime 


or any fat Subſtance, or the Dung of Beaſts, 


Fowls, Cc. eſpecially if they are caſt up to 
ferment together ſome time, or be caſt into low 
Places, that the Moiſture of Dung waſhes into, 
which will not only improve the Earth, but 
moderate the heat of the Dung, and make it a 
Oe Improvement of hot Grounds, eſpecially 


or Paſture, and increaſe the Quantity of bot 


Dung and Earth, which it concerns every Huf- 


bandman to do as much as he can; becauſe in 


= the quantity of his Manure conſiſts the chief 
I of his Profit; which Sir Richard Weſton con- 


firms in his Legacy, who fays, that in Han- 


ders in their Houſes where they fold their Sheep, 
that by putting of Earth and Sand to mix with 
the Sheeps Urine and Dung, they do of three 
or four hundred Sheep raiſe a thouſand load of 
Dung in a Year, and that this Manure is an 


extraordinary Improver of ſandy Land. 


. _ — —— — 2 
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| Chap. X. Of Seeg, 


L IME richeſt of all Sand is what comes 
I from the Sca-coaſt andCrecks, of which 
= they make very great Advantage in the Welt 


10 3 


Country; the chief Virtue of which ſomerec- 


kon to conſiſt in its Saltneſs, and others in the 
Fat and Filth that the Sea gathers from = 


"4 


104 Le Art of Huhand'y: Os; 1 
Land! floods, the Shores, the Fiſh, and things der 


that putrifie in the Sea. I am apt to think WW beb 

that it proceeds from both, and that there is a San 

. . _ thifd thing that contributes to its Virtue as lou 

5 much as any thing, and that is the Fiſh-ſhells Sar 

| that are commonly mixed with it, which the W 

= working of the Sca breaks as ſmall as the Sand Ti 


=” it ſelf; for the fuller the Sand is of theſe broken 
Shells, they reckon it the better; Sea-ſhells of 
any ſort veg very great Improvers of Land; 


about Paiſiow, and Eaſtward to Lundy, the Ml 
Sand is of a brown, .reddiſh, yellowiſh Colour, 
and is compoſed moſtly of broken Cockle-thells: = 
3 In Falmouth near St. Maw's "Caſtle, there is a 5 
a fo of fo and, or rather er Coralline, that lies he 


eſpecially ſuch as is ſowre or cold: but where the 
they are not broke to pieces by the working of Joi 
the Seca, tis good to break them with an ron aft 
Stamper, or rather with ſuch a Mill as they dr 
break Apples with; or clſe, which I think the l 
better Way, to calcine them, ſo as not to make lie 
55 Line of them, but to give them ſuch a heat as 8 
may cauſe them to moulder and fall to pieces tb 
-with the Rain and Froſt; becauſe they are a 01 
long time elſe before they. will difjolve, eſpc- B 
cially} if they arc of a hard PE ſor ty tuch as 8 
| Oy{ter-thells, fp ® 3 
The Sand "uſed for Land is of three Colours: V 
That about Plymcauth and the Southern Coaſts 4 
is of a blue or grey Colour like Aſhes, which a 
ſome reckon to proceed from the breaking of 1 
the Muſcles and Oyſter-ſhells mixcd with it. 1 
Weſtward, near the Lands-end, the Sand is 
very white, and in Scilly gliſtering, which may £ 
be occaſion'd from the mouldering of Moor- 
ttones, or a kind of Free- ſtone mingled with | * 
— white ſcallop Shells. On the North Sea from 
N 


- 


22 of Improving of Land. 


der the Oꝛuſe, vhieh they are forced to remove 
before they can come to the Bed of Sand. That 
and is reckoned the beſt that is of a red Co- 


Water, or that is left open by the ebbing of the 


the Landlord and the Land, becauſe it abides 


bo 


and where but once, two or three Tun: And 


in ſome places but one Tun, where the diſtance 


is great. 


As ſoon as 'tis brought home they ſpread it 

on the Ground, from which they commonly 
take four Crops of Corn, and then lay the Land 
down. for Paſture for fix or ſeven years before 
they plow it up again; the Graſs will be fo _ 
8 that they commonly mow it the firſt 
Mear; it runs moſt to white Honey - ſuckle or 
Clover; and tho' in ſome Lands the Graſs is 
but ſhort, yet it yields great plenty of Milk 
and Cream, fats Cattle exceedingly, and mends 


5H 


lour, the blue next, and the white worſt; the 
Sand taken up by dredges from under the ſalt 


Tide, and the Sand that is of the largeſt Grain 
is the beſt; though the ſmall-grained Sand is 
eſteemed the beſt for the Tenant, who only 
takes three or four Crops ; and the large for 


* longer in the Ground, and makes the Paſture 
2 afterwards the better. If the Sand be well 
BE drained of falt Water, fo as it may convenient- 
EF ly be carried, they reckon it better than if it 
le too long in the Wind and Sun. Where the 
Sand is dredged out of the Sea, a Lyghter-Load 
W that contains about twelve Tun, cofts twelve 
or thirteen Shillings; where *tis got from a dry 
BZ Beech after an Ebb, it is not worth above four 
= Shillings the Lyghter. Where the Sand is near, 
= they lay about ſixteen Tun upon an Acre; 
where they can go three times a day, they lay 
about ten Tun; where twice a day, five Tun; 


1229 
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grows upon Rocks under the High-water Mark, 
and ſome is broken from the bottom of the Sc: 
by rough Weather, and caſt upon the Shore by 
the Winds and F loods, with which they i im. 
prove their Barley-lands. 


bave a large Ear, and a ſhort Straw, ſo that 
ſometimes the Ear of Barley is very near as 
long as the Stalk: But where little Sand is uſed 


In well fanded Lands little or no Snow lies, 
but there is a continual Spring, even in the midi! 
of Winter, and the Harvett is commonly a 
Month or fix Weeks ſooner than in other places, 


and *tis reckon'd to agree with any fort of- Land 
5 whatſoever. 


deep Rivers, and is full of little Shells; one 
loa 


of Dung. 


the Mud. of Rivers, Lakes, or the botrom- of 
Ditches, the waſh of Paſtures, Fields, Com- 


where the Water meets with reſt, or that Rain- 
water hath a long time ſettled, or that Sinks 
run into, are of very great Advantage to all 


' ſorts of Land, eſpecially. uy Gravels or Sand, 
that are mixed with Dung. 


Ne the Garbiſh of Fiſh ; and there is no doubt 
but that moſt things that belong either to the 
Sei or Waters may be of Ab to the 
Huſbandman, if judleionſy uſed; becauſe they 


are che Recepracle of the Fat that is ee 
From: the Lands. . 2 5 


The Art of Husbandry. Or, 
Garden Herbs and Fruits, making the Corn to 


there is much Straw, and not ſo much Grain. 


In XCornwal 1 is a Weed call'd . which 


Snail-cod or Snag-gret lieth frequently in 


of . 1s reckoned as yoo as three load 


All manner of Sea Owſe⸗ or Owſie Mud, 1 


mons, Roads, Streets, or Back fides in any place 


In Newfoundland they 1 improve theirs enn ; 


„ 


the W ay of Improving of Land. roy 


An Account of the way of manuring of Land 
= with Sea-ſhells, as practic'd in the Counties 
of Londonderry and Donnegal in Ireland, by 
his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
= communicated to the Royal Society, by 
= Samuel Molineux, Elqz W 


Both theſe Counties are very mountainous, 
and thoſe Mountains cover'd with Bogs and 
Heaths, inſomuch that there is very little Ara- 
ble Ground in them, except what has lately 
been made ſo. There are three ways practic'd 
to reduce Heath and Bogs to Arable Land. The 
EZ firſt is by Burn: bating of the Land, which be- 
ing plowed three Vears, bears Barley, Rye and 


Oats; which ſort of Huſbandry, as his Grace 
= obſerves, defiles the Air, cauſeth Rain and 
Wind, and by deſtroying the Sap of the Earth, 
and Roots of the Graſs, and all other Vegeta- 
bles, renders it uſeleſs for ſeveral Years after 
the third, in which it was plowed, © _ 
The ſecond way is by Liming. This is 
much better than the former, becauſe it does 
not ſo much depauperate z the Ground will laſt 
long, and beareth larger Grain, and whatever 
is pretended, doth not deſtroy the Grafs, if due 
= care be taken not to oyer-plow it; but then 
tis very dear, and Lime-ſtone is not every 
= where to be had, and in many places Fuel is 
Marle is not uſed that I have obſerved in the 
North, but about the Sea-fide the great Ma- 
nure is Shells. Any one that will look into 
the Map, will ſee how the Bay of Londonderry, 
commonly call'd Loughfoil, lies: Towards the 
Eaſtern Parts of it there lie ſeveral * 
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l The Art of Holby; 0 
that hardly appear at low Water. Theſe are 


made of Shells of Sca-Fiſh, of all forts, more | 
particularly of Periwinkles, Cockles, Limpets, 


1 * The Countrymen come with Boats, and 
ry loads of theſe Shells away. They leave 
. heaps on the Shore, and there let them 


lic till they drain dry, and b 1 that means be- 
come lighter for Carriage. Th 


in Boats as far as the Rivers Wall allow them, 


ey carry them 


and then in Sacks on Horſes, perhaps ſix or 
ſeven Miles up into the Country. They allow 
ſometimes forty, but moſtly. ezghty Barrels to 


an Acre. They agree with boggy, heathy, 

clayic, wet, or tie 5 but not with —9 9 
They ſeem to give the Land a fort of F erment, 

as Veaſt doth to Bread, opening and looſening 
of the Clods, and by that means making way 
for the Roots to penetrate, and the Moiſture to 
enter into che Fibres of the Roots. This Ma- 


nure continues fo long, that I could find none 
that could determine the time of its enduring. 


it WI 


The reaſon of its long continuance ſeems to 
. be this, that the Shells, melt every Year alittle, 
till they be all ſpent, which requires a conſide- 
rable time; whereas Lime, Sc. operates all in 
à manner at once; but it's to be obſerv'd, that 
an fix or ſeven Years the Ground grows ſo mel- 
Jo that the Corn that grows on it can't ſup- 
port it ſelf, and the Land muſt be ſuffer'd to 
ie a Year or two, that the Ferment may bea 
little quieted, and the Clods harden, and then 
Fo as long again; and for ought 1 
could know or find, it continues to do fo with 
the like Intermiſſion for twenty or thirty Veare. 


In the Years that the Lands is not plowed, it 


bears a fine Grals, mixed. with Daiſies in abun- 
ane z and it IS e to ſee a fteep high 
$5 Mountain 
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me Way of Improving of Land. og 
Mountain that a few Years before was all black _ 

W with Heath, on a ſudden look white with Dai- 
ſies and other Flowers. id, OTOL LT 
It fines the Graſs, but makes it ſhort, tho 
thick, and obſerving that this Manure produc'd 
Flowers in the Field, I made my Gard'ner try 

W theſe Shells in my Flower-Garden ; and I ne- 
ver faw better Carnations or Flowers, nor 
fairer or larger than in that cold Climate, 
and it contributes to deftroy Weeds, at leaſt 
does not produce them ſo much as Dung. It 

| Z likewiſe produces very good Potatoes at about 
Foot diſtance from one another. This is one 
of the Methods of reducing of barren boggy 
Land: They lay a little Dung or Straw on 
the Land, and ſprinkle it with Shells: Some- 
W times they cut the Potatoes, if large, that they 
may go the farther, and then dig Trenches a- 
bout fix or ſeven Foot diſtance, and throwthe 
Earth or Soil they take out of them on the Po- 
tatoes, ſo as to cover them, and then fencing 
the Plat of Ground fo planted, let them grow. 
= They plant them in April or May, and in Au- 

= 22/7 they are ripe, when they dig them as they 
have occaſion bor them; and let them lie till 
next Year, when they dig them again, and fo 
the third Year. And by this means they eyery 
Veat go deeper in the Earth, till they dig up 
the Land, and pick them out as carefully as 
they can; the fourth Year they plow the 
Ground, and fow it with Barley, aud the Pro- 
duce is very good for ſome Years. Some Pota- 
toes will remain and grow up, without any 
harm to the Barley or Oats, and thoſe they dig 
and pick out, and the Ground remains good 
— a oo RET 
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generally there ng but the produce of Ve- 
$ 


rotten, the Salt is waſhed away by the W ater, 
and there remains only the earthy, and eſpeci- 
ally the ſulphureous parts of them, as appear 
from the Inflammability of Turf. Now Shells 


cars 

5 5 under the ſalt Water are much better than i 
ſuch as have been in the Earth, or dry on the 
Sands. Almoſt all about the Bay of Londonderry, N . 

if you dig a Foot or two it yields Shells, and 


Manure. 
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Dye Art of Hushandry: Or, 
Tis obſervable, that Shells do beſt on boggy 
Ground where the Surface is Turf. Turf being 


getables, ſuch as Graſs, Heath, Fc. that being 


. 


being chiefly a Salt, it incorporates with the 


Sulphur of the Plants, and renders them fit for 5 
the COND of new Plants. And this ap- ti 


rther from this, that Shells that have 


whole Banks are made up of them; but theſe, 


tho more-intire than ſuch as are brought out | 
of the Shell-Ifland, are not ſo preferable for Wh 


I obſerved at a place near Newton Loma vad] pr 


about two Miles from the Sea, a bed of Shell eo 
ſuch as lie on the Strand, the place was cover Hi 
with a ſcurf of wet ſpewy Earth about a Fot 
thick. The Country People uſed the Shells 
but they were not ſo good as 
found in the Sea, or near it. . 2 
Ihe Land about the Sea-ſide bears very in- fle 
different Wheat, nor will the Shells in that pa- 
ticular help it without ſome Dung; but I ven 
much doubt whether that be not due to the Ig. 
norance of the Farmer that gencrally underſtand 
-._nathing of Wheat, + +... il 


thoſe that ar th 


Some thouſands of Acres have been impro- 


ved by Shells, and that which was not wor 
formerly a Groat an Acre, is now worth fou 


Shillings. They have, in many Places, rhuB 
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8 the Way of Improving of Land. 118 
. improv'd the very Mountains, that before were 

on y Turt-bogs. In theſe they met with this 
Inconveniency, that if the Seaſon for plowing 
prove wet, their Horſes fink fo deep in the Soil 

that they can't plow it, eſpecially after two or 
Shree Ars. ON r 
They commonly made Lime of the Shells 
formerly, and ſome do fo {till : I have not, that 
remember, ſeen any ſuch Lime, but I under- 
Stood that it bound very well, and I believe 
tis not ſo corroſive as Lime made of Stone. 
For I find in the Hiſtory of Ceylon, that they 
make up their Land with Lime of Oyſter- 
Ihells, which I believe would be impracticable 


Vo 
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65 
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oith common Lime. _ hy 6% 85 
About thirty Years ago they made Lime of 
be Shells to manure their Lands with, but a 
Poor Countryman out of Lazineſs or Poverty, 


En \ 
2 
7 1 
Sg a 
* 5 7 


ad not provided to make Lime, and threw 


Ihe Shells unburnt on his Land, and his Crop 
roved as good as his Neighbours; and the ſe- 


ik 


ond and third Crop better, and all took the 


int, and have us'd them fo ever ſince. 
When Shells are not to be procured, Sea 
Wreck (that is Alga Marina) or Sand, ſupply 
he want of them, but are not ſo good; Sea 
Wreck laſts but three Years, and Sand but lit- 
77 . ĩͤ Hr 
Tis certain, Ireland has been better inhabited 
ban it is at preſent; Mountains that are now 
Pover'd with Bogs, have formerly been plow'd 
and; for when you dig five or {ix foot deep, 
u diſcover a proper Soil for Vegetables, and 
ind it plowed into Ridges and Furrows. This 
obſervable in the wild Mountains between 
7 magh and Dundalk, where the Redoubt is 
Put, and likewiſe on the Mountains of All- 
4 5 82 | | 5 more. 


111 - The Art of Huchandry: Or, 


1 


Lille, which ſtanding upon a high Clift « 


more. The ſame, as I am inform'd, has been 
bobſerv'd in the Counties of Londonderry and 
Donnegal; a Plough was found in a very deep 
Bog in the latter, and a Hedge wattled ſtand- 
ing under a Bog that was five or ſix Foot above 
it. I have ſeen the ſtump of a large Tree in 
Bog ten Foot deep at Caſtle Forbes; the Trunk 
been burnt, and ſome of the Cynders and 
Aſhes lay ſtill on the ſtump. I have ſeen like. 
wile large old Oaks grow on Land that had the 
remains of Ridges and Furrows. And am told 
that on the top of an high Mountain in the 
North, there are yet remaining the Streets and 
Foundations of a large Town; and in truth, 
there are few Places but either viſibly, or 
when the Bog is removed, in which there do 
not remain marks of the Plough, which mutt 
” prom the Country well inhabited. Tis like- 
ly that the Danes firſt, and then the Eng!:/, 
deſtroy d the People; and the old Woods ſcem 
to thole that pretend to be Judges, to be a. 
bout three or four hundred Years old, which 
Was near the time that Courcey and the Engliſh 
ſubdued the North of Ireland, and 'tis likely 
made havock of the People that remain'd after 
the Dares were beat out of /reland. = 
Concerning what his Grace mentions of im- 
proving of Land by Sea-ſhells that come out of 
the Sea-water, as being the beſt J am confirm'd 
in by what I am inform'd of from Scarboroneh 
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Lime ſtone, many Stones are broke off from 
it by the Violence of the Sea, which the Inha- 
bitants thereabouts burn to Lime, to improve 
their Land with; and they always obſerve, 

rhat Lime made of ſuch Stones as come out of 
FLAC en EISSN M0 00075 a0 D108 -ithe 
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the N. ay of Improving of Land. 


the Sea · water improves the Land much better 


than the Lime made of ſuch Stones as are dry. 


Mr. Martin, in his deſcription of the Scorch 
Iſlands, ſays, that the Aſhes of Sea-weeds pre- 
ſerve Cheele inſtead of Salt, and that they 


ſcower flaxen Thread better, and make it whiter 


dthan any thing elſe; and that the Sca-weeds 
burnt to Aſhes is the beſt Manure they have 


6 for their Lands : And in the Ifles of Orkney he 
= fays they dreſs their Leather with Roots of 


Tormentil inftead of Bark. _ 


i. 
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7 Chap, XI DEE, | 


= HR and Cow-dung are the moſt common 
= ſort of Dungs, by reaſon of thoſe Cattle be- 
ing the moſt kept up; upon which account their 
Soil is with the moſt Conveniency preſerved. 
= Horſe-dung being of the hotteſt Nature is beſt 
for cold Lands, and Cow-dung for hot Land; or 
mixed together _ make a very good Manure 
ly 


for any ſort of Land, or you may mix Mud with 
them. In Winter-time, or when any Rains come, 


your Dung ought to be turned up on Heaps, and 

laid as thick as you can to prevent the Sun's 

_ Exhaling the Virtue of it, and the Rains waſh- 
ing away its Fatneſs, and the Nitrous Quality 
of it; and to beget the better Ferment in it, the 


beſt time to carry Dung on upon Lands is in 


Winter, that the Showers may waſh it into the 
Ground; and becauſe it will then be leaſt ex- 


FR 


poſed tothe Sun. IF the Land that you deſign 


to dung lie in ſmall Ridges, ſplit your Ridges 
by caſting of two Ridges into the Furrow to 
fill it up, and fo lay your Dung or other Ma- 


nure on: Or, which is better, plow three Fur- 
Vol. I. — NR 
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Dung that is laid on t 


be Art of Husbandry: Or,, 
rows to one, that ſo you may lay your Ma- 


nure upon the top of the Land, and not bury 

it too deep. But where Dung is to be laid on 
a Summer's-fallow, tis beſt to be done juſt be- 
fore you twy-fallow, obſerving not to ſpread 
your Heaps, till juſt you are ready to plow 
the Dung in; that ſo caſting of it under Fur- 
row, you may turn the Ridge over it, ſo as to 
cover it from the heat and drought of the Sum- 


mer- Sun and Wind till you try-fallow it, at 


which time you may raiſe it again, and ſo turn 
t was buried before. But ma- 
ny find fault with the dunging of Corn-land, 
and fay, that it cauſes Weeds; and therefore 
in ſome places to prevent that Inconveniency, 
they let their Dung lie till *tis turned to Mould, 
by which means half the Virtue of the Dung 
is loſt; for one load of new Dung for Corn- 
land is worth two of old: Whereas the occa- 
ſion of their Lands being ſubject to Weeds is, 
Firſt from the natural Quality of it, and, 
Secondly from their laying too great a quan- 
tity of Dung on them at once, many often 
laying forty or fifty load upon an Acre; where- 
as the greateſt quantity that ſhould be laid 
upon Clay-lands, if fown with Corn, (which 
are the beſt Lands to bear Dung) ought not 
do be above twenty load upon an Acre, and the 
red hazely Brick-earth or light Sands, that 
are ſubject to Weeds, and that ſpend themſelves 
in producing of Straw rather than Grain; ten 
or fifteen load upon an Acre is enough at a time, 
becauſe by that means you may be oſten dung- 
ing of them, and renewing of their Surface with 
freſh Dung: For in two or three Crops they 
will eat ont the Virtue of any quantity of 
hem, and too much Dung 


the Dung up that was buried betore. 


* 


1.179 doth 
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doth but increaſe their Rankneſs: But the beſt 
Corn that you can dung theſe Lands for, is 
Barley, which delights in a well-dunged Soil : 
But then it doth beſt upon an Erell Crop be- 
cauſe the fallowing of it the next Year will 
mix the Dung 171 Earth together, and will a- 
bate ſomething of the Strength of the Dung; 
nnd prepare the Land the beſt for Wheat of 
any way, as I have often experienc'd. Indeed 
upon gravelly or ſandy Land thirty or forty 
load may be laid upon an Acre, or more, if 
tis a fleet Soil, and that 'tis mixed with a great 
quantity of Earth, Marle, Mud, or Clay, Ge. 
For by that means you not only qualifie the 
Dung and mend the Land, but you increaſe 
the depth of the Soil, which is the beſt way of 
improving of theſe ſorts of Lands, or any tort 
of Graſs-grounds, as I ſaid before: But clean 
Dung is beſt for Barley; and if Dung be laid 
upon Land ſometime before 'tis ſowed, *tis. 
much better than to lay it on juſt at the time 
of ſowing; and the longer 'tis laid on before- 
hand, the better. Therefore in Northamptonſhire 
they always ſpread their Dung betimes in the 
Winter, and the proportion to gueſs at 20 load 
= to an Acre, is to make four heaps of a load, 
and where your Land is in ſmall Ridges, lay 
yourheap on each tenth Ridge; and where 'tis 
in broad, lay your heaps on each third Ridge, 


and make five heaps of a load. 
Chap. XII. Of Sheeps-dung. 

THisis the beſt of allDung, eſpecially for cold _ 

Clays; which not being ſo convenicntly. _ 


gathered together as other Dung, is commonly 
—— oo eo conveyed _ 
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conveyed upon the Land by folding of the 
Sheep themſelves upon it; by which means 


both the Urine and Dung too is ſaved, which 


ougght as ſoon as poſſible to be turned in with 


the Plough, that it may not be expoſed to the 

heat of the Sun. In Northamptonſhire they think 
it beſt to fold Sheep after Fuly, and to fold 
them upon dry Land the lateſt. But the beſt 


Improvement of Sheeps-dung is to fold them in 


a covered Fold, and to mix their Dung with 


Earth, Sand, Ec. as is before mentioned. 
I have known vaſt Crops of Rye upon bar- 


ren Lands that have been old Warrens, and 


well dunged with Rabbits, 


* 


y * 
0 


Chip, XIL Of s.. 


85 


might be an occaſion of the ancients miſtake a- 
bout its being a breeder of Weeds, becauſe of 
their laying of it too thick, which (as I obſer- 
ved before) any Dung will do. *Tis a very 
rich Dung both for Corn and Graſs, eſpect- 
ally the latter, and for any ſort of Land, but 
the beſt of all Dungs for Trees; and therefore 
many good Husbandmen prefer it before moſt _ 
ordinary forts of Manure, and take great care 
not only to have their Hogs Coat well pailed, 
and paved with Pebbles or other Stones, or, 
where 'tis to be had, with Chalk, which is 


much the beſt, and is thereby much advan- 


taged for the Land; but alſo to. increaſe the 


quantity of the Dung as much as they can by 


caſting 


AN [Ext to that of Sheep, Iprefer Hogs-dung, 
Jas ole of the fatteſt and moſt beneficial 
of all ſorts of Dung, one load of which will 
go as far as two loads of other Dung; which 
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= rzhe Way of Improving of Land. 
= caſting into the Coat all the Straw, Beans, 
Roots, Plants, Weeds, Ic. out of the Garden 
before they are full of Seeds, Fern, and other 
Trumpery, which is not only very good for 
the Hogs, but ſome have increaſed the Dung, 
ſo that out of a ſmall Hog-coat ſixty or eighty | 
load of Dung hath been raiſed in a Year. [ 
think the beſt way of ordering of this ſort of 
Dung, is to mix it with Horle-dung, for which 
reaſon I am for placing of my Hog- coat as 
near-my. Horſe-dunghill as I can with Conve- 
mende 1 „ 
In Staffordſhire on poor light ſhallow Land 


ſome ſow a ſmall white Pea which they never 


reap, but turn in ſo many Hogs to cat them as 
they think they will fat, and there they let 
them lie Day and Night, and their Dung will 
ſeo enrich the Land, that it will bring a good 
= Swerd upon it, and graze well many Years af- 


= terwards. 


—_—__— 
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4 Chap. XIV. Of Urine. 8 


1 JRine by Glauber is reckoned to be of ade- 
CL ftruftive, mortifying Nature to V egeta- 


= bles, becauſe of the Sal-armoniacal Quality 


E thatis in it; but 'tis an indiſcreet uſe of it by 
Z the Application of too great a quantity that 
= makes it fo, and even Dung it ſelf will have 
the ſame effect for a time where 'tis laid too 
thick. There is nothing that will improve 


Land, nor increaſe the ſtrength of Manure, 


© Nor help the Fermentation of Dung more than 
E Urine will do: For which reaſon in Holland 
they are as careful to preſerve the Urine of 
their Beaſts, as their Dung; and Mr. Hartlib, 
of . DERs Xx UH in 
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in his Legacy commends it as a very great Im- 
prover of Land. | 


r 


- as 


. 


8 Chap. XV. Of 8 Ordute. ; 


Gentleman that had a very hot dry burn- 
Ning piece of Land that lay expos'd to the 
hear of the Sun, had a mind to make a Vine- 
yard of it, but could never get his Vines to 
Trow till he manured it with Humane Ordure ; 
for the ſaving of which he is ſo careful as co 
have Boxes with long handles to them to fave 
it in. I know allo of incredible Adyantages 
made by it on Land in Kent, which I cannot 
yet get the Particulars of, becauſe of the Party's 
Deceaſe. Human Ordure is of all ſorts of 
Dung the greateſt Improver of Land, eſpecially 
if mixed with other Dung, Straw, or Earth, to 
give it n and to render it conve- 


nient for Carriage, and ſells in Foreign Parts 


at a much greater Rate than any other fort of 
Manure. | : 


_— 


Chap. XVI. Of the Dung of Fowls. 
1 Shall begin with Pidgeons-duvg, as being the 

moſt experienc'd, forty Buſhels of which 
will manure an Acre of Land, and therefore is 


very convenient where Land heth at a diſtance, 


and where other Manure cannot conveniently 


be carried. ”Fis beſt for Barley or Wheat, and 


on cold Lands, it beinga vny hot Dung: The 


common way of ordering of it is to ſow it by 


hand after the Grain is ſowed, and in the ſame 


manner as they ſow Corn, and ſo to harrow it 
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the Way of Improving of Laid. 119 
in with the Seed: For one Crop this often 
makes a very good increaſe. 0 
= Hens-dung is a very rich Dung, but becauſe 
bol its hanging together, tis not ſo eaſy to ſow 
as Pidgeons-dung z ſo that you cannot well tell 
how to give the Land 5 proportion, but Ld 
either it will be too thick or too thin; and 5 "YL 
therefore tis beſt mixing of it with other Dung, 3 
or with the Aſh-heap, or with Earth or Fon o 
SHSooſe- dung by the Ancients has been eſteemed 
very hurtful and prejudicial both to Corn and 
= Grafs, and is ſo eſteemed by many now, and 
very unhealthful for Cattle. Indeed in long 
Graſs that is ready to mow, or in Corn they 
will do Miſchief by treading of it down with 
their Feet, and eating of it; but for their Dung 
it's as good both for Corn and Graſs as the 
Dung of any Fowl whatſoever, as hath been 
experienced by many. *Tis much of the fame 
Nature with Hens-dung ; and as for the whol- 
ſomneſs of it, at Sutton in Nottinghamſhire is a 
Field that was given to the Town for a Gooſe- 
_ paſture, whoſe Dung hath made it (I think) 
one of the richeſt pieces of Paſture that I have 
{cen z, and as it lies open in a common Field, I 
have often obſerved that all ſorts of Cattle co- 
vet much to feed on it; nor could I find by 
any of the Inhabitants that Cattle feeding on it 
receive any. Prejudice from it. I have. like- 
wiſe a {mall Paſture by my Houſe, on which 
my Geeſe lie very ich , that I keep a Horſe 
in, who, I find, eats the Graſs bareſt where they 
| Have dunged moſt; nor could J find that ever 
it did him any Injury, except it made him too 
fat. | Beſides, their Dung is uſed in ſeveral Me- 
dicines both for Cows and Horſes. Pidgeons- 
dung and the Dung of other Fowl is the beſt 
I Ch 4 1 4 | Manure 


120 


gives an account of Fowley land, whic 


Manure for Fig-trees, Aſparagus, Strawberries, 
or any ſort of Flowers. And Dr. Leigb in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire and 22 #6. 

1 18 ſo 
improved by the Dung of Fowls, that it fats 


Sheep in a very ſhort time worth yos. or 3 J. 


To Manures. 


| Chap. XVII. Of ſeveral other Soils and 


A Shes of all ſorts contain in them a very 


rich fertile Salt, and are the beſt Manure 


of Any to lay upon cold or wet Lands, eſpeci- 


ally if kept dry, that the Rain doth not waſh 


away their Salt. One load of dry Aſhes will 
go as far as two load not kept ſo. But as Rain- 
Water diminiſhes their Salt, ſo the moiſtning 
of them with Chamber-lee or Soap-ſuds will 


— mightily to their ſtrength, as I have often 


experienced. Two load of theſe Aſhes will ma- 


nure an Acre of Land better than fix load of 


thoſe that are expoſed to the Rain, and that are 
not ordered fo, which is the common allow- 
ance for an Acre, though ſome Lands do require 
more, and ſome leſs. That the Aſhes of any 


ſort of Vegetables are very advantageous to 
Land, is What is experienced in molt places 
of Euglaud, by the Improvement that is made 
by burning of Fern, Stubble, Straw, Heath, 
Furze, Sedge, Bean- ſtalks, c. But in burning 
of Stubble great care ſhould be taken to plow 
the Land up round the Field, that the Fire 
may not take the Hedges, which 'tis very apt 


to do if ſear Wood be in them, or the Leaf be 


on the Trees. Of all forts of Aſhes, I efteem 


_ Sea- 
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Soap-aſhes Sir Hugh Plat commends ver 
much after the Soap-boilers have done wit 
them, both for Corn and Graſs : they are good 

for cold or ſowre Lands. I am told of one by 


over with Broom and Furz, which he manured 
with Soap-aſhes, and ſowed it fix Years toge- 
ther with Wheat, and had incredible Crops : 
But I could not learn what the Nature of the 
Land was, nor the Quantity that he laid on : 
The common Allowance is eight load on an 


Trumpery whatſoever, eſpecially Furz, Broom, 
and Fern, and will laſt four or five Crops. _ 
The Aſhes, after the Pot-Ath Men have done 
with them, are good for moſt ſorts of Land, 
only as they have been wet, and ſo the Lee. 


„ 


ceſſary to lay them much thicker than other -. 


|  Soot allo is very good both for Corn and 
Graſs, eſpecially what grows on cold Clays or 


Soot is the beſt by much: They commonly = 
allow forty Buſhels to an Acre, but ſome Loans : 5 85 
will require more: It produces a mighty fine 
ſweet Graſs, and deſtroys Weeds and Trumpe- 
Ty. Wool-nippings and tarried hempen Ropes 
cut ſmall and untwiſted, are beneficial for 
Rags are alſo a very great Improvement of 
chalky binding Lands. Many loads of them 
are fetched from London to Dunſtable, which is 


the May of Improving of Land. 121 
Sea-coal Aſhes the beſt for cold Lands, and the 
moſt laſting: If you ſow your Aſhes upon 
Graſs-ground, do it in April, but upon Corn 
juſt after you have ſowed your Seed. 


Ware that had a piece of Land that was run 
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hath drawn out moſt of the Salt, it will be ne- 5 | 
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Lands much run over with Moſs; but Sea-coal 
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thirty Miles, only to lay on their Lands; they 
colt about Four- pence per Buſhel at London. Phu 
They chop them very ſmall, and ſow them juſt 
after the ſowing of the Corn, allowing four n 
Sacks to an Acre, cach Sack containing ſix 

= %%% ( 
= All forts of Hair of Beaſts, being thinly 
= ſpread. or ſown, and ſuffered to putrify, makes 
a very great Increaſe on Corn-lands, eſpecially 
on ſome fort of Lands, and is light Carriage, 
thirty Buſhels being enough for an Acre. Tis 
| beſt for Barley, and is commonly fold for 85. a 
Buſhel; it will laſt two or three Crops. And 
all ſhavings of Horns, Hoots of Cattle, Blood, 
Garbidge, Sc. is good Manure for Land. 
 Malt-duſt is an enricher of barren Land, and 
a great Improver of Barley, which they ſow 
by hand as they do the Sced, and after the 
ſowing of it, allowing forty Buſhels to an 
Acre, but it laſts but one Crop. 


Some commend Dyers-dung as a Manure We 

very good for all forts of Land, two load We 

deimg lufficient for an- Aer ' Ml 

All forts of Fern, Straw, Stubble, Ruſhes, 

Leaves of Trees, or any manner of Vegetable 

whatſoever, caſt into the Dung- yard, before 

they are near ſeeding (elſe they are apt to 
breed Weeds in the Dung) are of great advan- 

0 tage to increaſe the bulk of the Dung. 

Barks of Trees have a very rich Salt in them, 
eſpecially chat of Oak, and ſo hath rotten Saw- 

duſt, or any other rotten Wood, which mixed 

with Earth makes Land light, enriches it very 

much, and even alters and changes the very 

Nature of it, turning of it into a rich black 


| Mould, 


In 


Haw -. 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
In the Coal-mines they uſually dig a kind of 
blue or black Clay, that lies near the Coal, 
commonly called Urry, which is as it were an 
unripe Coal, and is very proper for hot Lands, 
eſpecially for Paſture- groundss. 
In Cheſhire they improve their Lands by let- 
ting out the Water of the Salt- ſprings on them, 
which they do always after Rain; and there is 
no doubt but that a moderate quantity of Salt 
ſown upon Lands, eſpecially thoſe that are 
troubled with Worms, would be a very great 
Improvement of them: There being no Lands 
richer, and that fat Cattle ſooner, than thoſe 
Lands that are but ſometimes overflowed with _ 
the Salt- water; as only at ſome extraordinary 
Spring- tides, as may be ſeen in ſome ſalt Marſhes 
near Erith, and in ſome Parts of the Hun- 
dreds of Eſſex, eſpecially where they have any 
freſh Water to go to in ſome near adjoining 
Lands: And therefore I cannot but think that 
Lands near the Sea might be much improved 
by watering of them with falt Water; how- 
= ever in time of Peace Bay-falt would be but a 
= {mall Charge, conſidering how ſmall a quantity 
would manure an Acre: For ſome ſay, that if 
= youſow but two Buſnels of Salt upon an Acre 

= after the Corn is ſowed, it will make a great 

E improvement of the Land, and keep down the 
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In Cumberland a ſmall parcel of Land of two 
Aeres and a half is Let for Eleven Pound per 
Annum. What improves it to that Value is the 
e the Town Tann-pits on it. 
Any ſoft Stone, as Fire-ſtone, Lime-ftone, 
Ce. if broke ſmall, and laid on cold Lands, 
muſt be of advantage to them, as is practiſed 
at Hornetton in Oxfordſbire, where they dung 
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Vrine of your Sta 
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their Lands with the Chippings of a ſort of ſoſt 
Stone that they have there. In fine, whatſo- 
ever is apt to rot and conſume in any competent 


time, and that is either ſalt, unctuous or fatty, 


is good for the Improvement of Land. 
All theſe Dungs and Soils before mentioned 


are improved by the mixing of them together, 
and by the giving of them a good Fermenta- 


tion: The common way of doing of which, is 


by laying of the Dung on heaps till it rots; 
but the way that would be moſt profitable to 


the Huſbandman, is to make near his Houſe 


or Barns a large Pit in length and breadth 
according to the quantity of the Soil he hath, 
and to pave it with Stone or Chalk, that it 
may detain the Moiſture of the Dung; becauſe 
the moiſter the Dung lies, the ſooner it will 
ferment and rot; but if you can have a cover- We 
ing over it, ſo as to keep all the Rain-water 


out of it, or if on can moiſten it with the 


ter and greater the quantity of your Dung is, 


the better will be your Crop; and the Increaſe 
of your Crop will make an Increaſe of your 
Dung; and ſo on the contrary, a Decay in 


les, Sink of your Houſe, &:. 
it will much improve it: For the Rain-water 
that runs from it carries away the Salt of the 
Dung with it, which is the chief Cauſe of its 
Fertility. But if you cannot have ſuch a Con- 
veniency, lay it as thick on heaps as you can, 
and in the moiſteſt loweſt Places that you have, 
covering the top of it with Turf or other Earth, 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from exhaling 
and drying up the Virtue of it: For the well 
preparing of your Dung, and the Increaſe of 
its Quantity, is a piece of Huſbandry that 
great Care ought to be taken of; for the bet- 
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Of ſeveral ſorts of Corn, Grain, &c. and the 
May and Manner of ordering of them. 


bout the beginning of September, after a Sum- 
mer's-fallow, in the drieſt time they can, ac- 
cording to the old Saying of Sowing, Nye in 
the Duſt, and Wheat in the Dirt They com- 
monly allow two Buſhels of Seed to an Acre; 
but if 'tis new-broke-up Ground, or Land 
ſubject co Worms, they allow about a Peck 
As little ſprinkling of Dung or Mud upon 
 Rye-Land will mightily advance a Crop, 
though it is laid but half the thickneſs it is 
for other Corn. Its Produce is commonly a- 


and hangs the Ear, and that the Grain is hard: 
*Tis not very apt to ſhed ; and therefore if it 
is weedy, you mult let it lie upon the Ground ” 
or Gavel, as they call it, after it is cut, eight MW 
or ten Days before you bind it, if the Weeds WM 
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our Dung makes a Decay in your Crop, cr. 
2 . 25 the whole of your Profit, and 

the Value of your Farm depends upon theſe 


LES 


8 | Chap. I. Of Rye. : 1 £67 
V doth well upon any dry fort of 
& Land whatſoever, though the barren- 
YN. <cft Sand or Grayel. They ſow it a- 


It is ripe when the Straw is turned yellow, 
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are not dry ſooner, or elſe they will give in the 
Barn, and cauſe it not to+thraſh well, and 
make it muſty. But as it is a Grain that will 
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— 
: . 
„ f 
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grow in the Ear the ſooneſt of any, if wet, ſo 


you muſt take care, if Rain comes, to turn it 
once in two or three Days at moſt, and to lay 


the Ears upon the Stubble as high above the 


Ground as you can, and it will prevent it: But 

if it is without Weeds, you may houſe it as 
you cut it. If Rye or Wheat be lodged, cut 
it though it be not thorough ripe; for if the 
Straw is broke, it will yield no more Nouriſh- 
ment to the Grain. To have Food for Cattle 
in April, which is the ſcarceſt time of all the 
Tear, eſpecially for Sheep and Lambs, ſome 
ſplit the Ridges of their Wheat-Stubble, and 
fore them with Rye, allowing about a Bufhe! 


to an Acre, which they harrow in, and feed a- 
bout April, or when they want it; and in May 
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1 NMeerre are ſeveral forts of Wheat, as whole 


I . Straw-wheat, red Straw-wheat, Rivet- 


wheat, white and red Pollard-wheat, Furkey- 
wheat, Gray-wheat, Lammas-wheat, Cc. ſome 
of which thrives better, and are more agreeable 
do ſome ſorts of Land than others, tho” generally 
all Wheat doth beſt upon ſtiff Clays, eſpeci- 
ally if well drained, that it may lie dry : But 
as ſome ſorts of Wheat thrive better on ſome 
forts of Lands than others; it would do well 
if more particular Obſervations about each ſort 
were made than this. The white Egg-thell-wheat 
is reckon'd beſt for light Lands, and to fow 


with 


E 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
| with Rye for Meſlin; becauſe tis earlieſt ripe 
of any, and ſhould be forwardeſt ſown. *Tis 


much ſown in E/ex upon their hazely Brick- 


© Earths or Loams, as the Red-wheat and the 


| Hertfordſhire upon ſtiff yellow Clays. 
In Oxfordſhire they have a ſort of Wheat that 


© beſt for rank Clays, and its Straw not being hol- 
low makes it not ſubject to lodge or to be mill- 
dewed, and is not liable to be eaten by the 
Birds, only the Flower of it is ſome what courſe. 
and a red Grain, and is a very good ſort of 


ane ſeldom ſmuts. 


| ti Clays. 


54 


| the Cone-whear. 


In Northamptonſhire, Mr. Moore favs, they | 
have a ſort of Wheat that has a white Straw, 
with a reddiſh Ear and Grain, which they com- 


mend very much for the plumpneſs and largeneſs 
F of the Grain, and the ſtrength of the Straw, 


vhich prevents its being ſubje& to lodge, or 
h by Birds; they have alſo a red-ear'd 
bearded Wheat, and a ſort of Pollard-wheat, 


Pole: rivet or Bearded wheat is there, and in 


E they call long Cine Ghent, which they reckon 


Their white, red- ear d Wheat hath a white Ear 
Wheat for Clays; it bears a very Hm Cr op, 


In Staffordſhire they Weben che red n 1 5 
or bearded Wheat the beſt tor cold Lands or 


In Berkſhire is a Wheat called Nada 
1 from its hanging of 1 its Ear much like 


1 


that has ſo cloſe and thick a Huſk, that the Birds 


; never in jure it. 


Wheat is commonly . alter a e Y 
E though 1 in Berkſhire they often ſow rn 


upon a Lay, harrowing of it in as they do 
Guts, and ſay that it prevents its being full of 
Weeds; 5 — in daa ſhire they ſow it 

upon 
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upon an Etch-Crop after Barley, lowing of the 
Barley-ftubble-in as ſoon as the Corn is off the 
Land. But this is {ſeldom done, and only on 
Land that is very rich. Tis beſt ſowing of it 
about 1 e beginning of September if you have any 
Rain; if not, tis belt ſtaying till you have: For 
it will not come up till Wet comes, let it be 
never ſo long firſt, except the Land is very moiſt 
juſt before ſowin 8. J have known Wheat muſ. 
tied and ſpoiled ſo as never to come up at all, 
that hath 18 long in the Ground before Rain 
came: And if your Land be any thing dry, it 
will do well enough if ſown in November. Al 
the hazard of late ſowing is a wet Winter and 
wet Land. They commonly ſow two Buſhel; 
of Wheat upon an Acre: But if new-broke-y 
Ground, two Buſhels and a Peck. If the Soi! 
be deep, ſow it under Furrow: But if tis fleet, 
with a broad Caſt, which ſome do with a ſin- 
gle Caſt, and ſome with a double Bout, that is, 
to ſow it twice in a place, harrowing once be- 
tween, after which they harrow it ſo many 
times in a place as is neceſſary to cover the Secd 
well. I have known Wheat very good that was 
ſown in Fuly, but then they feed 1t with Sheep 
till Allhallowtide. 
If your Wheat or Rye be rank, it will do 
well to feed it with Sheep in January or Febru- 
ary, only you muſt obſerve not to feed Rye af- 
ter the firſt, nor Wheat after the Middle of 
March. 1 | | 
If May prove ung the Corn wall get above 
the Weeds; if not, weed it about the latter 
End of May at fartheſt: The Thiſtles cut with 
a Hook, but the Docks, 2 Tes May- 
weed, Ge. pull up by hang. . 
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Wheat is ripe when the Straw is turned yel- 

low, that it hangs its Ear, and that no Green- 

nels appears in the middle of it, and if when 
you bite the Grain, you find it hard. Its com- 
mon Produce is twenty or thirty Buſhels upon 
If Wheat is weedy it muſt lie upon the Gavel, 

= and be ordered as they order the Rye. But in 

= Oxfordſhire and ſeveral other Countries, they 

bind up their Wheat in Sheaves, tho! tis full 
of Weeds, and ſet three Sheaves againſt three 
Sheaves, and cover the top by opening of two 
Sheaves, with which they cover the {1x under- 

ones, hanging of the Ears downward, and fo 

they let their Wheat ſtand three Weeks or a 

Month in the Field, before they carry it in, for 

no wet can hurt it; nor is Corn ſo ſet ſubject to 
grow. Wheat weighs from fifty ſix to ſixty 
Pound the Buſhel, Barley from forty four to forty 
ſeyen Pound, and Peaſe from ſixty three to ſixty 

= ſx Pound. A Man with a Binder may reap an 

= Acreof Wheat, and ſomething more of Rye 

in a Day, if it ſtand well, and of Peaſe, Vetches, 

%%% 88 


4A RECEIPT to prevent Wheat from being 
V' muſt firſt waſh your Wheat in a Tub 
= 4 throughthree or four ſeveral Waters, ſtir- 
= ring it round each time with a large ſtick back- 
= wards and forwards with great force, and with 
= 2 Skimmer each time, take off all the light 
= Wheat. When this is done, you muſt put that 
= Wheat into a Liquor prepar'd for that purpoſe 
Put into a large Tub which hath a Tap a2 
ſufficient uantity of Water, then put as much 
Vo. 1 88 VV 
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Salt into it as, when 'tis well ſtirr'd about, will 
g {wim, then add as much more 
Salt as was before, and ſtir it ver 
this put two or three Pounds o 
very fine, and ſtir it about. 
This you are to uſe as you do your ordinary 
Brines, only you muſt let your Wheat ſteep 
thirty or forty Hours, for leſs ſignifies nothing; 
though the common Opinion is, that ſteeping 
ſo long kills the Seed in Wheat but Experi- 
ence teaches the contrary. 
I oou mult take your 
before you ſow it, and ſift ſome flack'd Lime 
on it, which ſerves only to make it dry enough 
to ſow. Tis neceſſary to add ſome more Water 
to it in a Week or ten Days time as it waſtes, 
and Salt proportionable to the Waker, and a- 
bout a Pound F 
Motte, Many Farmers ſteep their Wheat i ina 
Brine, yet have plenty of Rey Wheat, be- 


| well 3 
Alum | beaten 


and to 


heat out the Night 


cCaauſe they don't make their Brine rongenough, 
and take their Wheat out too ſoon. = 


— 


_ Note alſo, Many Farmers have ſuffered great ; 
15 ly by ſmutty Wheat, eſpecially in a dear Year, 
when ſuch Wheat will not ſell for above five 
whereas that which 

is free from Smut will ſel for ten, eleven or 

And ſuch ſmutty 
ing eaten chiefly by the poor Peo _ and Heng» ' 
unwholeſome, occaſions: Sick 
Experimented, Printed and Recommended d bya 
Bo none. in aig 1 


or fix Shilli 


twelve Shillings 


— 


ngs a Buſhel ; 


fly 


This was 


Wheat be- 
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_ monly 0 
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ſown in molt Plics is com- 
one e fort; but in ſome Places 
— x e 


8 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
they ſow Sprat or Fullum Barley, which is the 
beſt for rank Land, becauſe it doth not run 
ſo much to Straw, as the common fort, and 
yields much better. It will alſo grow on cold 
JJ Gr oe gs 
In Oxfordſhire is a ſort that they call Rath- 
_ ripe Barley, which hath fome Years been ſown, 
and returned into the Barn in two Months time; 
ſome call it Patney Barley, becauſe they com- 
monly have it from Patney in Miliſbire. It may 
be ſown the latter end of May, and yet be ripe 
P 
In Lincoinſbire they ſow a ſort of Barley that 
they call Scorch Barley. It hath a ſquare Ear: 
?Tis but a lank Grain, but 'tis a hardier fort 
= than the other ſorts of Barley are, and will 
grow upon a meaner Soil, and is earlier ripe. 
= In Staffordſbire is Tritico-Speltum, or a fort of 
= naked Barley or Wheat-Barley, that is ſhaped 
= like Barley, but the Grain is like Wheat; tis 
much ſown at Rowley, Hamſtal and Redmore, 
= where they call it French Barley: It makes 
= good Bread and good Malt, and yields a good 
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Increaſe; and therefore would do well to be 
tried in other places. FF 
harley is ſown either after a Fallow, or on 
= an Etch or ſecond Crop. If after a Fallow, 

= the Land muſt be three times plowed in Sum- 
mer, as for Wheat, only the third time it muſt 

de laid up in ſmall Ridges to lie all Winter: 
In March they ſplit the Ridges and harrow 

& them well over, making of the Land as fine 
1 = 5 can, and then they plow it up to 

= Some at the time of Twy-fallowing in June Tum. 
make the Land very fine and ſow it with Tur- 
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nips, which they feed with Sheep in Winter, 
and then plow it up in March, ordering of it 


as before; or you may plow it up but once 


juſt before you ſow your Barley. _ 
lf you ſow your Barley upon an Etch after 


Wheat, as ſoon as the time of ſowing of Wheat 
is over, which is commonly about the begin- 


ning of October, plow up your Wheat-ſtubble 


in as dry a time as you can, and lay three Ridges 
to one, if you have Dung to lay on it, if not, 


low it in ſmall. Ridges as before is directed, 
ecauſe the Land will lie the dryer, and the 


Froſt will mellow it the better: Then plow it 
up 7 March, and order it as before. If 
tis ſown after Oats, you may only plow it once 
in March; but if you plow it in October too, 
tis the better: Or if you have an early Har- 
veſt and dry Weather, and that your time will 
allow of it, it will be a greater Improvement 
of your Land, if you plow it up before you ſow 
your Wheat juſt as Harveſt is in; this will 
make it half as good as a Summer's-fallow.: But 


all Years will not allow the doing of it this way. 


One in #/ex that lives near a large Market- _ 
Town where he hath good Quantities of Dung, 
ſovs his Land with Barle 
his Corn at Harveſt, and fecds his Clover all 
Winter, in Spring he mows or feeds it till the 
middle of July, and then fallowing of it, in 
Spring he ſows it again with Barley and Clover, 
which he repeats every Year, and hath ve 
7 great Crops; his Land is a light rich Mould, 
 lomewhat inclining to a gravelly Bottom. 
Some ſow Barley in ſmall Ridges like Wheat, 
and ſome. on broad Lands, which the rounder 
they are laid the better: But all ſorts of Ridges 
| they rowl with a Roller at the coming of the 


and Clover, he reaps 
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quickens 


= Lands firſt, the be 
= 8 
= *TVis ſown with a broad Caſt at two Bouts 
or Sowings, the firſt ſowing being harrowed 
in once, and the ſecond ſowing as many times 
= 2s is needful to cover it well, and to make the 
FParth fine, which commonly requires fix or 
| ſeven Harrowings. The common Allowance of 
Seed is four Buſhes to an Acre, though they 
ſay that three Buſhels of Sprat Buley will 
og oe v ĩ ĩͤĩ 
= It delights in a light dry Ground, ſuch as 
is the black rich Mould, and in moſt forts of 
= Clays that lie dry, if made rich with Dung, 
Aſhes, Chalk or Lime; on ſome Lands Pigeo! + 
dung, Malt-duſt or Soot do well firſt. Sir Hugh 
Plat commends Soap-aſhes as an extraordinary | 
Improver of Barley, even upon barren Lands. 


SEC. 
= 2 1 
4 
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firſt ſhower of Rain that comes after the Barley 
is ſown, for to break what Clods were unbroken 
before, to ſettle the Earth to the Roots of the 
Corn, and to make it even to mow. 

The time of ſowing of Barley is in March, 


April or May. If the Land is ſubject to Weeds, 


tis beſt ſowing late; but 'tis commonly belt to 


take the firſt dry Seaſon that you have, dry 


Weather being beſt for molt Summer-Corn. But 
if you ſow late, ſoak your Bariey twenty four 
Hours in Water, in which Sheeps-dung or 
Pigeons-dung hath been infuſed, and it will 
come up 3 This, Mr. Moore fays, 
the growth of the Secd, and adds 
very much to its increaſe even upon the poor- 
e.ſt Land. This way vou may ſow Barley a- 
= bout the middle of May, and it will do well, 
if want of good Weather or Buſineſs, oblige 


ons ſtay "ee: 2 Tis beſt to ſow light 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
Barley is ripe, when the red Roan, as they 
Call it, is off (that is a reddiſh kind of Colour 
that is on the Ear) when it hangs its Ear, and 
that the Straw hath loſt its Ve ne If it is 
full of Weeds it muſt lie on the Swath till the 
Weeds are dead: Tis not apt to ſhed; but in 
wet Weather it will be inclined to ſprout or 
muſt; and therefore every fair Day after Rain 
it ſhould be ſhook up and turned; and as ſoon 
as it 1s any thing dry, be made up in Cocks, 
but be careful not to houſe it green, leſt it 
mow-burn, which will make it Malt worſe than 
if it ſhould ſpire in the Field. Its common 
Produce is two or three Quarters upon an Acre. 


Fra 


Chap. IV. Of Black Oats, 
B 2 Oats are commonly ſown upon an 
4.3 Etch-Crop, or ona Lay; which they plow _ 
up in Jaxrzary, when the Earth is moiſt, taking 
care to turn the Turf well, and to lay it even 
and flat. Oats in the Northern Parts of England 
do well to be ſowed earlier than in the Sou- 
thern Parts. V8 
Oats are ſown with a broad Caſt at twice, as 
they do Barley, harrowing of it well in: only 
you muſt obſerve to harrow the ſame way the 
 Furrows lie of a Lay, or but very little croſs, 
for fear of raiſing the Turf; but upon an Etch, 
as ſoon as the Land is plowed on an edge, they 
ſo in, and then harrow it once, and ſow 
it again a ſecond time the full quantity, and 
then harrow it five or fix times over, obſerving 
to harrow once or twice croſs; which breaks 
the Clods, and covers the Seed, better than har- 
rowing all one way. They commonly ſow them 
i Es on 


\ 


on a 8 Ridge, Which they give he Land 
but one plowing for. 
The uſual time of ſowing of Black Outs i is 


the latter end of February, or the beginning of 


March, they being a hardy Grain that will bear 


any thing of Wet or Cold: Four Buſhels of 
Seed being the uſual Allowance for an Acre. 
They willgrow on any Land, bur delight. more 


in a moiſt cold Land than in a dry. 
Oats are ripe when the Straw turns rel 


FT and the Kernel hard, when the Chait begins to 
1 open, and to ſhew the Seed. 
When they are cut, let them lie for the Dew 


I and Rain to plump them, and to make them 
& thraſh well; and if weedy, to kill the Weeds; 


but if Rain wet them much, you muſt get them 


in as ſoon as they are any ching dry again, or 


they will ſhed; for Oats may be inned the wet- 


| reſt of any Corn without much prejudice to 
them, eſpecially if the Weeds are but dead: 


But White Oats are apt to ſhed mott as ny 


= — 5 and black as ance Sy ſtand. 


6 * : — 6 — 


. "How v. of White Oats. 


I35 


T Hite Oats are commonly ſown upon an 


Etch after Wheat, Rye or Barley; they 


— 5 give the Land one plowing, and fow 


them and harrow them as they do Black Oats, 
except the Land is ſubje& to Weeds; then 'tis 
good to plow the Wheat or Rye· ſtubble up in 
November, which will make it rot the better, 
and be a LET of Winter-fallowing : Only = 


you havea very dry burning Ground which Blick 


Oats will not delight in, in that caſe ey often 


{aw them en # Lay, n 
1 LI Tho 
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The uſual time of ſowing of white Oats is 
in March and April; the drier the time is that 
vou ſow them in, the better. They love a d 
Land, and will do well on Gravel and Sand, 
and are the beſt Corn to grow on Grounds ſub- 


ject to Quitch graſs or other Weeds, becauſe 
lowed later. They come up 
ſooner, and top the Weeds better than black. 


As to the mowing and ordering of white 


Oats at Harveſt, tis the ſame with that of the 
black; the common Produce of both black and 
white Oats is about twenty Buſhels upon an 


Ae. e . 
In Stafford ſhire, and almoſt all the North- 


ern Parts, is a ſort of red or naked Oats that 
are e et good for Oat-meal, becauſe 
a thraſhes out of the Hull, without 
cCarrying of it to the Mill, or drying of it: 
They order theſe Oats as they de Nafey 5 


— 


. a £73 2 1 


8 or Branl, is 8 * 


ful and advantageous in dry barren Lands. 


"Tis commonly ſown about the beginning of 

May. One Buſhel will ſow an Acre. After 
tis moven, it mult lie ſeveral Days, till the 

S.talk (which is ſomewhat hard) be withered 

before it is houſed. *Tis in no danger of the 
Seeds falling, nor doth it ſuffer much by Wet; 

but tis ripe pretty late. It yields a good In 
creaſe upon Land any thing good, often fifty 

or ſixty Buſhels upon an Acre, and is excellent 

Food for Hogs, Poultry, Sc. The Flour of it 

is very White, and makes a very good fort of 

Pancake mixed with a little Wheat Flour. 


| "Ta 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


The Straw is good Fodder for Cattle, and 


the Grain given to Horſes amongſt their Oats 
will make them thrive, but then it ſhguld be 
juſt broke in a Mill, elſe *tis apt to cd thro! 
Cattle whole. © i 1 


Buck-Wheat makes a very good Lay for 


Wheat or Rye, eſpecially if not mow'd, but 


plow'd in; but the beſt way is when 'tis in 


Graſs, juſt before it bloſſoms, to feed it with 


Cattle, eſpecially milch Cows, to which it will 


cauſe to give a great deal of Milk, and make 


both the Butter and the Cheeſe very good, and 
yield Food for your Cattle in the drieft time 
of Summer, when all other Graſs is burnt up, 


and 17 ve a very great n of your 


r 


Chap. VII. Of Pee. 


- 1 


N Kaſe are of ſeveral forts, as white, green, 
T grey, Sc. moſt of which require different 
forts of Land and Management; and therefore 
if more particular Obſervations could be made 
of them, it would be of advantage to Huſban- 
dry, all codded Grains being a Deſtroyer of 

F Weeds, an Improver of Land, and a Preparer 

| of it for other Crops. But Peale and Beans are 
what belong to Garden-Tillage, as well as that 
of the Field; and as I deſign not to meddle 
with any thing of Gardening at preſent, fo I 


ſhall confine my ſelf only to what relates to 


8 . the Management of them in the Field. 


But for this purpoſe they commonly 
ſow it thicker than for other uſes, ſome ſowing 
_ three of tour Bultig'on an Acre. e 


The 
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＋ he common fort of white Pea doth beſt in 
a light Land that is ſomewhat rich: If the 
_ -: Land is any thing binding, they do beſt {own 
> with 1 75 Caſt, and only harrow'd in: The 
_— beſt rife for ſowing of them, is about the mid- 
dle or latter gnd of April; they commonly al- 
low three Buſhels to an Acre. 
| Peaſe are commonly reaped with a Hook at 
the end of a long Stick. They let them lie in 
_ ſmall Heaps as they are reaped, till they find 
the Hawm and the Cod dry. They ought to 
be turned and raiſed from the Earth as much as 
you can, that they may lie hollow for the 
=_- Wind to dry them, eſpecially when any Rain 
1 cComes to wet and beat them down. 
= -- : In Staffordſhire they ſow Garden-Rouncivals, 
R$ ER * the Fields, and find them to kernel well, 
FF. and to yield a good Increaſe, though they run 
—_ upon the Ground unſupported with Sticks. 
J Gray-peale are commonly ſown under Fur. 
Sa 5 row, and delight moſt in a cold moiſt Clay: 
2, - The common Allowance for Secd is two Buth- 
eeectl to an Acre, and the uſual time of ſowing 
to - themis in February: In ſome places they ſow MW 
them ſooner, they being a hardy Grain. They 
7 * reaped, and ordered much as che white 3 
_ 
An S they reckon the Hales gray 
and the red-ſhank Peale are the beſt for new- 
broke up Ground, the Vale-gray for ſtrong 
Land, the Hampſhire Kids for new-chalk'd 
. Lands, the ſmall Rath - ripe Peaſe for poor gra- 
velly Ground, and the Corfwold Pea tor ſowre 
Tan. 
5 Suffolk the often plow up their Lays the = 
beginning of / 1 and turning of the Turf 
well, they e a crols ſtick ſer with Iron. Wi 
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pegs, which they ſtrike down with their Feet, 
which Pegs make holes at an even diſtance, in- 
to which they have Boys and Girls to put a 
ſingle Pea till they have ſet the Field all over. 
Peaſe thus ſet upon freſh Land, and the Turf 
being new turned, are reckoned not to be fo 
full of Weeds as if ſown upon other Land; 
and as ſoon as the Peaſe are cut, they plow the 
Field croſs, and harrowing of it well, plow it 
up again, and ſow it about Michaelmas with 
Wheat, and the next Year with Barley or 
Oats, according to the Nature of the Land, 
and as 'tis in heart. % TS 


= fandy Land, being early flown. 
All fortsof Peale love limed or marled Land. 


— 
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5 Chap. VIII. Of Beans. 5 


D Eans are of ſeveral ſorts, but tis only the 
D ſmall Horſe-bean that is commonly pro- 
pagated by the Plough. They delight chiefly 
in a {tiff ſtrong moiſt Clay, and thrive not 

in light or dry Grounds. They are commonly 
flown in February or ſooner. Three Buſhels 
will ſow an Acre. They commonly reap them 
with a Hook like Peaſe, and let them lie out a 
great while to dry. In the North they bin 
them up in ſmall Bundles, and make ſmall 
Ricks of them in the Field, where they 
let them ſtand a long time. The common Pro- 
duce of them is about twenty Buſhels on an 


BY. Es ST Ny ; 
The Chich, Fetch or Vetch are of ſeveral rb. 
+ ſorts, but the moſt known are the Winter and 
the Summer Vetch; the one ſowed before Win- 
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Blue Peaſe are the beſt fort of Pea for light . 55 
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ter, which abides the Extremity of it, and the 
other in Spring. They are a good, ſtrong and 
nouriſhing Food for Cattle, either given in 
Straw or without, and are propagated after the 
JJC ũA t nogh It euny 0: - 
Vetches ſowed early and plowed in juſt at 
their blooming time, will make the Land light 


and hollow, and enrich it, eſpecially {tif 


_ Lentils, 


Jares. 


D 53535 
If you have any Vetches, lay them by them. 
ſelves in ſome convenient place ſeparate from 
your other Corn, or elſe they will be apt to 


foul it. 


Tlbe leaſt of all Pulſes is the Lentil, in ſome 


places called Tills. They require but an ordi- 


nary Ground; and though but very few of 
them are ſown upon an Acre, yet they produce 
an incredible quantity, though they ſeem but 
of {mall bulk, and lie in a little Room in the 
Cart. They are a very good ſweet Fodder, 
and to be preferred before any for Calves, or 
any other young Cattle, and are the cheapeſt 
JJ ͤ Honey Tho 7 
Tares are of as great advantage to Land as 
| other Pulles are, but are rather to be preferred 
to feed Cattle with than any other thing, only 


the Seed is good for Pidgeons. They are com- 
mmonly fown in February, and require a dry 
VBVBround. They need but oneplowing, and want 
nao other Manure, but the plowing in of the 
laſt Stubble, becauſe they enrich the Land 
themſelves. You muſt be careful not to ſow 
more than you can cover the fame Day, be- 


cauſe the Dew is apt to ſpoil them. 


Some ſow Horſe-beans and Tares together, 
which is a very good way of ordering them.“ 
They are eaſily parted with a Riddle. 3 
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the Way of Iuproving of Land. 


| tioned in many Authors, that are not yet 
brought + into common uſe, which, if more 
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Chap. IN. Of Preſerving of Corn. 


fore in cheap times it w1 


ſtoring up of Corn againſt a 


n 


Vard thick; and by Rats and Mice, and other 


There are ſeyeral other Pulſes or Seeds men- 


particular Obſervations were made of them, 


HH E Preſerving of Corn when it is chop 5 
1 and good, is not only a very great ad-. 
vantage to the Huſbandman, but likewiſe to 
the Poor; for in ſcarce and dear Times the 
Huſbandman hath little to ſell to advance his 
Stock, and the Buyers are uſually furniſhed 
with muſty bad Corn from Foreign Parts (who 
often buy our Corn when cheap, and {ell it to 
us again when dear) or from ſuch as were 1g- 
norant of the ways of preſerving it. There- 
i be neceſſary to make 
uſe of ſome of theſe following ways for the 
| ke 4 which 
he may be ſure of ng in cheap in dry 
Vears, and be certain of ſelling dear in wet 


The common ways of keeping Corn are in 
the Straw ce or in the Granaries when 
tis thraſhed. As for the keeping of it in the 
Straw, the common way is to make it up into 
Stacks, by which way they often have very great 
loſs by the dampneſs of the Ground, which com- 
monly rots and ſpoils it, ſometimes near a 


Vermin that breed in the Stack, which eat and 
deyour a great part thereof. To prevent 880 . 
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which Inconveniencies, where Timber is plen- 


tiful, they ſet four, or fix, or more Poſts into 


the Ground, according to the bigneſs that they 
deſign the Stack, Granary or Barn that the 
Corn is to be laid in: On theſe Poſts they lay 


what is the Ground-plats of other Building, 


Upon which they make a Floor, or lay pieces 
cCroſs to i und the Stack: And if they make 
ranary of it, they erect Sides and 


2 Roof upon it; but if only a Stack, they co- 


ver it with Thatch, and the Poſts that ſupport 
it ſome do round with Tin near the top, for a- 
bout a Foot or ſo in breadth, to prevent the 
Mice and Rats getting up. But as Tin is apt 


1 to ruſt, and ſo to loſe its ſmoothneſs, it will 


not keep them down long; and therefore a bet- 
ter way to prevent their getting up, is to do 
them with Dutch Tile, ſuch as they ſet Chim- 
neys with, which will always keep ſmooth. 
But in Humpſbire and other Countries where 


they have plenty of Stone, they make their 


5 is che beſt Way. 


Supporters of two Stones after this Form, which 


The 


1— 


28 a2 


The lower Stone at A is about three Foot 
high, two Foot wide at the bottom, and one 
at the top, over this they lay another Stone, 
as at B, of about a Yard ſquare: Some make 
it of a round Form, which is the beſt. This 
prevents not only the Mice and Rats from 
climbing up, but alfo the Dampneſs of the 
Ground: And this way you may keep Corn as 
long as you will, without much Inconyenience 
or Loſs, except what it loſeth in the firſt 
Year's ſhrinking, and loſs of Weight, which 
is very inconſiderable. Only you mult obſerve, 
that what Corn you ſtack muſt be bound up 
in Sheaves, that fo the Ears of the Corn may 
be turned inward, and the Straw-ends out, 

which will fave the Corn from Pigeons, Crows, 
| and other Fowls, and likewiſe 855 the Rain 
that beats on the ſides. If your Stack be of 
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Wheat, you may lay Oats or other coarſe Grain 


on the top of it, under the Thatch, the great- 
ell danger of Wet being from the top, if any 
of the Thatch ſhould blow off. And if you 
ſuſpect any Rats or Mice got into the Stack, 
greaſe a Stick and thruſt it into it; and if there 
be any, they will gnaw the Stick. The chief 
Inconvenience that attends this way of keeping 
of Corn, is its Bulkineſs, and the Farmer's 
wanting of his Straw to make Dung with, and 
the Chaff to give his Cattle, Sc. Which ſeve- 
ral Occaſions may compel him to thraſh out 
his Com: And therefore J ſhall conſider the 
ways of keeping it, after *tis thraſh'd and 
dreſs'd, in Granaries, which are made divers 
17 according to the Nature of the Country, 
and the Materials it affords, and the Cuſtom 
J Coro 
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Some Granaries are made with Clay mixed 
with Hair, chopp'd Straw, Mulch, and ſuch 
like: But theſe axe the worſt, becauſe they har- 


bour Vermin, and ſooneſt corrupt Corn: For 
although they are warm, which 1s a great Pre- 


= {ſervation of Corn; yet they yield 75 and 


from that Duſt are bred Fleas, Mites, 
c. which ſpoil Corn, and make it eaſily rot. 
Others are made of Stone and Lime; but 
they are ſubject againſt wet Weather, to give 
and be moiſt, which is very bad for Corn, and 
will muſt it; and ſo will thoſe made of Brick; 
and therefore ſome propoſe as the beſt, either 
thoſe Buildings that are made with Stone only, 
and Plaiſter fad on the inſide an inch and a 
half thick, that ſo no Stone may come near the 
Corn; or elſe to be made of Brick mix'd with 
Timber, to which Boards may be faſtned to 
line the Walls with, and the Floors to be of 
Plaiſter, which is cool in Summer, and hot in 
Winter, and is a great help in the keeping of 
Corn; and that the Windows of your Grana- 
flies be to the Eaſt or North-Eaſt, becauſe it 
| keepeth the Corn always dry, freſh and cool: 
| q if likewiſe you have Holes to let the Air 
oo. Ronny. nr no wel ca... 
Ihe Granary inthe City of SHenibank in the 
Vale of Parinburg upon the River Elbe, which 
is a Store-houſe for the Wheat of which the 
dàuàuͤum is made at Brunſwick, is made after this 
manner. The Granary is three hundred Foot 


An 


hig 


5 long; eighteen Foot wide within, ſeven Stories 
„each Story ſeven Foot, all built of Brick, 

with large Windows round to open and ſhut 
_ cloſe,” which as the Wind blows are opened, as 


the Men turn the Corn, fo that the Duſt may 


fly out: And when the Weather is fair, they | 
7.56" "Wag — — — 


cezels, 
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open the Windows to let in the Air. 
end, and in the middle, are Stoves to keep Fire 
in, in moiſt Weather, and at the going away 
of great Froſts and Snows, to prevent Moiſtureè. 
There are alſo in each fide of the Granaries 
three long Throughs or Spouts in the upper 
Lofts, and in fair Weather the Men throw the _ 
Corn out of the upper Loft, and ſo it falls into 
another Spout made about ten Foot wide at the 
top, and eight or ten Inches at the bottom, 
through which the Corn falls into the lower 
Rooms, and then is wound up by a Crane fixed 
in the upper Loft; and fo the Corn falling 
down from one Story to another, is cleanſed 
by the Wind from all Duſt and Chaft, and re- 
ceives the Benefit of the Air, Sc. Theſe Troughs 
and Spouts are to be put on and taken off as 
occaſion requires, to any of the Windows, that 
when any Veſſels come to lade Corn, they may 
by theſe Spouts convey the Corn into the 
Barges, without carrying it on Mens Backs, 
Se. The Wall of the firſt Stories is two Bricks 
and an half thick, two Bricks the three next 
Stories, and a Brick and an half to the top. 
There may be kept in it fourteen thouſand 
Quarters of Corn, which is two thouſand 
| Quarters in each Loft, or one thouſand Buſhels 
in each Bay, there being ſixtcen Bays, each 
_ Eighteen Foot long, about ſeventeen wide, or 
three hundred ſquare Feet in each Bay, Sc. 
In Kent, when they firit bring their Corn in- 
to their Granaries, they lay it about half a 
= Foot thick, and turn it twice a Week, and 
once in that time ſkreen it for the firſt rwo | 
Months. After that they lay it a Foot thick 
for two Months more, turning of it once or 
twice a Week, and ſkreening of it proportiona- 
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bly, Tee as the Weather is moiſt or dry: 
after five or ſix 


Months more they lay it two 
foot thick, and turn it once a Fortnight, 


ſxreening of it once a Month, as occaſion re- 


quires. After a Year they lay it two Foot and 


a half, or three Foot thick, and turn it once 
in three Weeks or a Month, and {kreen it pro- 
portionably. When it has lain two Years or 


{kreen it once a Quarter, and fo on, as they 


find it in brightneſs, hardneſs and dryneſs; 


for the oftner tis turned, the better the Grain 


proves. They leave an empty ſpace about a 
Vaud wide on all ſides of the Room, and an- 
other at ſix foot diſtance through the whole 
Area empty of Corn, into which empty ſpaces 


they turn the Corn as often as need requires. 
1 am told that Corn has been kept in the 


Granaries at London thirty two Vears, and the 


longer tis kept the more Flour it yields in 
: proportion to the quantity of Corn, and makes 
the whiter and better Bread, the ſuperfluous 


Humidity only evaporating. In Foreign Gra- 


naries they tell you of Corn kept ſeventy or 
IE. oc. 


Wheat after a Year's keeping 2 110 kept a 
long as you will, and will neither loſe in weight 


ape bulk. 86 Wh ho tad up very dry, and 


out any ſtirring. 


laid thick in Binns, provided the Sun does not 
come at it to ſhine upon it, it will keep with - 


If with the Troughs there were Holes in the 
Floor to let the Corn, like Sand in an Hour- 


glaſs, run from one Floor to another, I believe 
it would fave much Labour, and be of much 
more Adyantage to the Corn. PR 


In the hot Countries, in dry fandy Ground, 
EE Woo LE Sn TTY 
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they make great Caves or Pits to keep their Corn 
in; the inſides of which they make very ſmooth 
and put fome of the Chaff in firſt, and then 
their thraſhed Wheat, filling of it up within a 
little of the top, upon which they lay Chaff 
again, till *tis quite full, and cloſe the topwitn 
a broad Stone, covering of it up cloſe with Earth; 
by which way they keep it a good many Years. 
Some cut off the Ears, and put them up cloſe 
into a tight Caſk, which will keep it very well, 
and is the only way of carrying any fort of 
| Corn over the Sea, that you deſire to fow in a 
,,, LS GN 
The beſt way of keeping Corn in England is 
to build a Barn of Brick or Stone, plaiſtered a 
good thickneſs within, about four Foot high 
above the Ground ; upon which put a pretty 
broad Board ſloping, to prevent the Mice and 
Rats from going up: Upon which ere& a Barn, 
and let the Door and Loop-holes to put the 
Corn in at, be above the ſhelving Board, fo 
as to go in and out of it with a Ladder, which 
you muſt be careful always to take down, and 
not leave ſtanding up when you come out, leſt 
the Mice get up it into the Barn. This is an 
effectual way of keeping Vermin out; becauſe 
2 Gentleman in Hertfordſhire built one of this 
Faſhion, and, as I am told, no Mice or Rats 
did get into it. By this means there is ng loſs 
of Room at the bottom, as there is in a Build- 
mg ſet upon Supporters. This fort of Barn, 
à high as the Brick or Stone-work comes, muſt | 
be lined with Boards, and the Floor raiſed "'F 
the leaſt a Foot above the Earth that is on the 
' outſide of the Barn, to prevent any Damage 
being done to the Corn by the Moiſture of the 
Earth or Walls. This Floor I would have = 5 
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148 
ver'd with Plaiſter made of Stone- lime, where 
tis to be had: Where not, let it be boarded 
throughout. In this Barn 7 may lay up 

vyvour 8 
caſion to thraſh out your Corn, to make room 
to lay more, or for any other reaſon, you 
may thraſh it out, and at one End of the Barn 
hy a Layer of Straw of about a Foot thick, 
and upon that a Layer of Corn and Chaff mix- 
ed together, and upon that another Layer of 
Straw, which continue till your Corn is all 
laid up; or you may mingle your old thraſh'd 
Corn with the Straw of the new : Either of 
theſe ways you may keep it as long as you will. 
E this the beſt way; only I know 
| ſome will pretend a mighty Inconvenience in 
this fort of Barn, becauſe they cannot run a 
load of Corn into it if Wet comes. But that 
Inconvenience may be caſily remedied by ha- 
ving a large Barn for Hay near it, with a2 
Porch to run it into. They that have none of 
theſe Conveniencies, but are obliged to lay 
their Corn in a common Room, let them make 
| hole in the Door to let the Mice and Rats in 
and out at, and flop all the other holes that 
the Mice or Rats make in the Room with Wool 
dipped in Tar, and to the hole in the Door 
have a ſmall Scuttle to ſhut out when you go 
in to keep in what Mice or Rats are there; and 
round the Room, about four Foot high from 
the Ground, place a ſhelving Board that the 
Mice and Rats may not run up the Walls; and 
with Brooms, c. you may kill a great many 
of them. But for Barns, I think thoſe boarded 
on the ſides the beſt, being the leaſt ſubject to 
V TILT 
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orn in the Straw; and if you have oc- 
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I ſhall conclude this point with ſome parti- 
_ cular Remarks upon the keeping of ſeveral kinds 
of Corn... BVV 
1 irſt of Wheat, which is the moſt principal Hear. 
Grain, and of greateſt Uſe and Price, being 
the moſt tender, and apteſt to take hurt of any; 
and therefore ought not to be laid above a foot 
thick on the Floor, and obſerve that the Corn 
you intend to keep be had in dry, and that 
no Wheat that is thraſhed before March is fit 
to keep long, nor Rye thraſhed before Chri/z- 
mas. In moiſt Weather (if it be not kept in 
the Straw or Chaff) take care to turn your 
Wheat once in four or five Days. ee. 
Nye is much of the ſame Nature with Wheat, Be. 
and is to be treated after the ſame Manner. 
For the keeping of Meal there is no better wy 
way than firſt to bolt it, and ſcarce it fromthe ne 
Bran, which is very apt to corrode and putrifie 
it, and make it muſty, You may put it into 
clean dry Caſks, that are tight and well bound, 
treading of it in as hard as poſſible you can, and 
then head it up cloſe. o 
Beans are a more groſs ſort of Grain than zeazs. 
Wheat, and more ſubject to be moiſt, and to 
give in the Mow; and therefore thoſe that are 
to be kept are not to be thraſhed till March, 
that they have had a thorough ſweat in the 
Mo, which they are very apt to; becauſe Beans 
and Peaſe are not all ripe together, and ſo the 
* 5 do often heat the ripe, and the ripe 
to heated give fire to the green, till both be 
either rotted or conſumed ; to which allo the 
| dipneſs of their Leaves, and hardneſs of their 
| Stalks, which continue moiſt and ſappy a long 
time, doth much contribute; for which realon 
| they commonly chuſe rather to ſtack them with- 
ES „„ — "out 
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: 3 _ Gax-, | 


the Sun and Air may dry them. But che bet 
Way is to kiln-d 
in the Sun, and then they will keep many 

| Years, tho' they are laid never ſo thick, and 
are not turned, or any care taken of them: 


JJ EEE Rod 
Peaſe are eſteemed of all Grain whatſoever, 
the molt ſubject to Rottenneſs and Impertection; 


F4 
* 


without Doors, than to houſe them; that {@ 


them, or to dry 'them well 
For Beans never give again if they are once 


becauſe they are very apt to breed Worms, 


Weevels and Mites, by reaſon of the luſciouſ- 
neſs and ſweetneſs of the Grain. They are 
to be ordered much as you order Beans; the dry- 
ing of them either in the Kiln or Sun being the 
beſt way to preſerve them, and likewiſe to 
make them fit for the feeding of Cattle; be- 
cauſe the drier they are, the more thirſty they 
make them, it being a general Obſervation, 
that if Cattle drink well, they will feed well; 
but what you keep for Food muſt not be too 


much dried, becauſe it will make them take 
up double the time in boiling. — 


42 
5 


If you lay them in Granaries, tis beſt to 


lay them in thick Heaps, or in Binns; for that 
will preſerve them moiſt the longer; for the 
ſpreading of them thin on a Floor dries them 
too ſoon, and taketh from them much of their 
_  Sweetneſs and Goodneſs. But the beſt way to 
Keep thoſe that you deſign for your own ſpend- 
put them into cloſe Caſks, and head them up. 
Oats are the leaſt ſubject to the breeding of 
Vermin of any Grain, and are defended with 
a double Huſk. The beſt way to keep them 
_ after they are thraſhed, is to dry them well ei- 


ther on a Kiln, or with the Sun, and to keep 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
them in Hutches, or cloſe Caſks, obſerving that 
they muſt not be thraſhed before Chriſtmas, be- 
cauſe they are not fit for keeping before that tine. 
Barley, if it he in the Mow unthraſhed, Bly, 
will keep: well for one Year, but when it is 
made into Malt, which muſt be done before the 
heat of the Summer comes on, it muſt not be 
kept above a Year and a half, or two Year at 
moſt; if you do, it will be filled with Weevels; 
but if the Weevels do get into it, Worm- 
wood laid in the Malt is a good thing to kill 
them, and hkewife Dak-aſhes. Bins are the beſt 
. Ä1½%½%%%%ô·Ü ron ron 
But if it happen, that you have any Corn by 
the moiſture of the Weather, or neglect of turn- 
ing, that proves Muy; I am told that if you a4. 1 
ſpread it thin on a Cloth, and lay it out al! 
Night in the Dew, and dry it next Day in the 
ile et. 
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Chap. X. Of Thraſhing and Cleanſing of 
TFT Wiſh ſome better Methods were found out 
for the Thraſhing and Cleanſing of Corn 
from the Chaff than is; and for thoſe ways 
that are found out, I think, for the Cleanſing 
of Corn, that in moſt places the worlt way is 
commonly made uſe of; which is either a Wie- 
| ker-fan, or a Fan with Sails: Whereas Fam 
| ſatisfied that one Man with a Caſting-ſhovel _ 
which is uſed but in few places, will cleanſe 
as much Corn in a Day, as four Men with ei- 
| therthe Wicker or Sail-fan. A Man may thraſh, 
four Buſhels of Wheat or Rye, fix Buſhels of 
Barley, five Buſhels of Oats, and five Buſhels of 
Heens or Pcaſe ina Day, if the Corathraſh well. 


| Hemp. 


Chap. XI. Of Hemp and Flax. 
T TYEmp and Flax are Commodities that de- 
| ſerve better Encouragement than they 
meet with amongſt us, both for their Uſetul- 
nels and Profit: But we are got into the way 
of a Foreign Trade for them, and fo are alto- 


Ide Art of Hushandry: Or, 


gether remiſs about their Encouragement ; tho' 


they are what not only deſerve the Care of par- 

_ ticular Perſons, but of the Government too. 
Hemp delights in a black rich Mould; the 

_ richer and ſtronger 'tis, the better, if it be 


warm and dry. I have known extraordinary 


_ Crops of Hemp on Lands where Hay and Wood- 
ſtacks have ſtood. - Though where Land is a 
little ſandy or gravelly, provided it be rich 


and of a deep Soil, it will do well: But it will 


not thrive on cold Clays, or Land that is wet 
or mooriſh.s Tis very good to deſtroy all forts 
of Weeds; but as *tis eſteemed a 5 
Land, tis beſt to ſow it upon Lands that are 
rank, and not to repeat the ſowing of it too 
often upon the fate: En!!! 
Ihe beſt Seed is the brighteſt, and that which 
will retain its Colour and Subſtance when rub- 
bed. Three Buſhels will ſow an Acre. The 
licher the Land is, the thicker it muſt be ſown; 
and the pooxer the thinner. Some do not give 
the Land a plowing till juſt they ſow it; but 
| others order it as for Barley; and when they low _ 
it, they make the Mould very fine like Garden- 
_ Ground: And they obſerve not to lay it too 
deep in the Ground, but to cover it as lightly as 
they can. From the beginning to the — of 
Aßil, is the time of ſowing of it, according 
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eeler of 


as the Spring falls out earlier or later, but the 
earlier tis fown, the better; if tis a dry time, 
it muſt be carefully preſerved from the Birds 
who are very greedy Devourers of the Sced, 


The Seaſon of pulling of it is firſt about 


Lammas, when a good part of it will be ripe; 


that is the light Summer-Hemp that bears no 


Seed, which is called Fimble-Hemp: When'tis 


ripe the Stalks grow white, and the Leaves 


fall downwards, turning yellow at the top; it 


muſt then be pulled forth, dried, and laid up 


for uſe. You muſt be cautious not to break 

| what you leave, leſt you ſpoil it, becauſe 'tis 

to grow till near Michaelmas, before it will be 

_ ripe: This is uſually called Karle-Hemp. When 

| you have gather'd it, bind it up in Bundles; 
the Fimble-Hemp in {mall Bundles as big as 

may be graſped in both Hands; and the Karle- 

Hemp in bundles of a Yard compaſs (according 
to Statute-meaſure) which ſome lay in the Sun 


| three or four days to dry, and then ſtack it up, 


or houſe it, ſo as to keep it dry, till they can 
_ thraſh out the Seed. An Acre of Hemp in the. 
beſt Land commonly yields about two or three 


Quarters of Seed, and the Seed with the Hemp 
unwrought is worth often from five Pound to 


eight Pound, but if wrought, from ten Pound 
to twelve Pound, or more. But the Fimble- 
Hemp is not worth above half ſo much as the 


other. Tis a very great help to the Poor, 


the Hemp-Harveſt coming after the other Har- 
| veſt, affords them continual Employment in the 
bad, wet Winter- ſeaſons, and to ſuch as are 


not capable of better Work. 
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Lax is alſo. a very excellent Commodity: 


1 l of Huſbandry: It will thrive in 


go | ſound Land whatſoever, but that is 
the belt for it that hath lain long unplowed , 


and the beſt and richeſt Land yields the beſt 


Flax, and makes the beſt Improvement: But 
as it robs the Land much, fo the rankeſt Land 
and the ſeldom ſowing of it upon the ſame 

Ground is. beſt (as was ſaid before of Hemp.) 
The Land muſt be well plowed, laid flat and 


even, and the Seed ſown in a warm Seaſon; 


about the middle of March, or beginning of 


And if a wet Seaſon happen, it will require 
careful Weeding. Some commend the Feeding of 
Flax with Sheep, when tis a good height, and 


April, is the common time for the doing ot it: 


ſay they will cat away all the Weeds and Grass, 
and do the Flax good, and if they ſhould lie 


riſe again the next Rain. ; 


_ renewed. again: Of the be 
Buſhels will ſow an Acre; but there muſt be 
more of other Seed: You mulſt be 7 that 
it grow not over ripe; it ripening ſomething 
15 = the Hemp, 3. be — 4 
ſee the Seed begin to grow brown and bend 
its Head downwards; at which time let the 


I!hße beſt Seed is that which comes from the 
Eaſt Country, although it coſt dear; it will 
Cropy pe then muſt be 

; ſort of Seed two | 


laſt well two or three 


led as ſoon as you 


Pluckers be nimble, and tye it up in handfuls, 


ſetting them up till they be perfectly dry, and 


then 


The tilling and ordering of which is a ve- 


b 


— 
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then houſe them. If Flax is pull'd when 'tis in 
the Bloom, it will be whiter and ſtronger than 
if let ſtand till the Seed is ripe; but then the 
deo, wo oft; 
But the Method and Way of Watering, 
Pilling, Braking, Tew-tawing, Fe. of Hemp 
and Flax, being a particular Buſineſs that re- 
quires them that are uſed to it, and have know 
ledge in it, I ſhall leave it to ſuch as are expe- 
rienced in it, and only note that in Nottingham 
and Derbyſbire, where a great deal of Linen is 
| made, they have a good way to fave. the la- 
borious Work of beating of Hemp, by making 
the Axle-tree of their main Wheel of their 
Corn-Mills longer than ordinary, and placing 
of Pins in them to raiſe large Hammers like 
_ thoſe uſed for Paper and Fulling-Mills, with 
which they beat moſt. of their Hemp. 
Chap. XIII. Of Rape and Cole-ſeed. 
R pe and Cole-{eed is another excellent 
piece of Huſbandry and Improvement of 
Land, eſpecially Marſhy or Fenny Lands 
newly recovered from the Sea, or any rich rank 
fat Lands; the ranker they are the better: But 
they will do well on any Lands that are dry 
and warm. The beſt Seed is that which is 
biggeſt, faireſt, and of a clear Colour like the 
belt Onion- ſeed, and dry; tis uſually brought 
from Holland; but a great deal that is very 
good grows here. Unleſs the Seed be kept 


Wo tis apt to mould. 


Ihe time of ſowing of it is about Midſum- 
wer, or in the Month of July. The Land be- 
nm 
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June, and made very fine, and laid even before 
tis fown. They obſerve to ſow the Seed the 
ſame day they plow up the Land. About a 


Gallon or four Pound will ſow an Acre. Tis 
ſoven for two uſes; for the Seed, or for Win- 
ter- food to feed Sheep, Cows, c. in January, 


February and March, when other food is want- 
ing; for which uſe it turns to great advantage 
in the more ordinary ſort of Lands, it being 

only in the richeſt Lands, that tis beſt to be 

kept for Seed, becauſe it there grows rankeſt 
and ſtrongeſt: If tis fed one Winter, if the 
Minter be mild, it often produces a good Crop 
next Year too. And when it hath been cut, 
the Stubs of it will ſprout again, and afford 
excellent Nouriſhment for Sheep: Only when 
SBbeep are firſt put into it, care muſt be taken 
for the firſt four or five Nights to put them 
out into ſome Graſs- grounds, becauſe Coles are 
apt elſe to make them ſwell, and to fill thghem 
with Wind like Clover. When it is cut for 
Seed, they commonly reap it, as they do Wheat; 
and when one half of the Seed begins to loox 
bdrovn, is the time to cut it: They lay two or 
three handfuls of it together to dry, which 
commonly takes up near a Fortnight's time, du- 
ring which it ſhould not be turned, leſt the 
Seed ſhed, which 'tis very apt to do: And 
therefore when they gather it, they do it care- 
fully into large Sheets, in which they carry 
tit into the Barn, and thraſh it out immediate- 
ly: But in Lincoluſbire they commonly thraſh = 
it in the Field upon a large Sheet, having un- 
der it levelled a picce of Ground for that pur- 
poſe. Its common Produce, where it is good, 


is five Quarters upon an Acre, which is uſual- 


Tt ly fold for about five Pound. The common 4s 0 
FV f 
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of it is to make Oil: *Tis a very good Pre- 

parer of Land for Barley or Wheat. But in 
| Northamptonſhire they commonly prefer Oats, 
as what does beſt after it on their Lands. Af- 
ter preſſing out of the Cole-ſecd for Oil in Lin- 
colnſhire, they burn the Cakes to heat their 
Ovens, and for other uſes, firing being there 
ſcarce; but in Holland they make a much bet- 

ter uſe of them, which is to feed their Cows. 
with them in Winter, when other Food is hard 
to be met with; and in Northamptonſhire they 


mix the Powder with Water, and give it their 


Calves from three or four days old inſtead of 

Milk, which they do very well with till they 
come to cat Graſs or Hay; and they often 
burn the Stubble, it being ſo ſtumpy that they 
ſeldom plow it in. YES ie Ge pious 


Chap. XIV. Of: Turneps. - 
Pn are of three ſorts; the round 
I which is the moſt common; a long ſort 
' thar grows much in S#folk, and the yellow 
Turneps: Theſe are commonly ſown in Gar- 
dens, but are of very great advantage to be 
ſown in Fields, not only for the uſe of the 
Kitchen, but for Food for Cattle in Winter, 
when other Food fails: They love a warm, 
mellow, light Land, that is rather ſandy than 
otherways. A Pound and a half or two Pound 


will ſow an Acre. They are commonly ſown _ 


| at two Seaſons of the Year; in Spring for to 
run up to Seed that Summer, which is uſed to 
OY again, or to mix with Cole- ſeed to make 

Oil of, where they have a quantity; or at Mid- 

ſummer, the Land being firſt plowed in May, 


and 
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and twy-fallowed in June, and made very fine. 


The Seed being harrowed in with a Buſh, they 


row the Land with a wooden Roll to break 
the Clods; and with the Turneps ſowed at 
this time of the Vear they feed Sheep, Milch- 
Cows or fatting Cattle, about January, Febru- 
ary or March: But for fatting Cattle they com- 
monly in S»folk give the Turneps to them in 
the Houſe, which they pull up, and carry to 
them twice a Day, either in a Wheel-barrow 
or in a Cart, according to the Number of Cat- 
tle they have. They uſed to cut them in ſmall 
pieces, which now they find an Inconvenieney 
in, becauſe the Cattle were apt to ſwallow 
them without chewing, which often choaked 
them; and therefore they now give them 
whole. In feeding of Cattle with them in the 
Houſe, they propoſe two advantages; one is, 
that it prevents the Cattle ſpoiling of them 
with their Feet; and the other is, that they 
reckon the Cattle ſo kept up, do fat much 
ſooner and better than thoſe that ramble about. 
Hogs alſo will eat them, if they are firſt boiled, 
only you muſt obſerve, that what Cattle you 
fat with them, for about a Fortnight before 
vou kill them, they muſt be fed with Hay or 


bther Provender to prevent their Fleſh from 


taſting of the Turnep. They are a very great 

help in dry barren Lands, and will grow almoſt 
in any ſort of Ground; only the Fly is fome- 
times apt to eat them at their firſt coming 
up; but if they do, there is no great loſs in 


1 ſowing of them again, the Seed being ſo cheap, 


and ſo ſmall a quantity ſowing of an Acre. But 
to prevent the Fly, ſome propoſe to ſow Aſhes 
with the Seed, and others to ſow Soot juſt at 
5 their firſt coming up $ but I have not experi- 
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enced the benefit of theſe ways. There is like- 


wiſe a black fort of Caterpillar that doth ſome- 


times eat them; which if you find, the beft 


Way is to rowl them with a wooden Roller, 
which will cruſh them to pieces; eſpecially if 
done in a dry time, and will do the Turneps 
no hurt, but rather make them root the better. 


Sometimes they are eaten with Grubs, which 
if you find your Land ſubject to, turn Ducks 


into it, who will eat them; and if the Ducks 
cannot deſtroy them, ſow your Land the next 


Year with Oats, and the Grubs will not hurt 


= them. If your Turneps come up too thick, it 
= will hinder the growth of the Root, which is 


the chief part to be taken care of; and there- 


fore if they come up too thick, they ſhould 
bethinned with a Hoc; for which work, where 
a Man hath Fourteen-pence a day, they com- 
monly give from four to nine Shillings an Acre; 


becauſe this Work they ſometimes do twice 


over, if the Turneps thrive and flouriſh much. 
If too much Wet, or the Richneſs of the Ground 
cauſe them to run too much to Leaves, which 

is. a fault in Turneps, the feeding of them, 
and treading down ſome of the Leaves, will 


| help their rooting. Some ſow them upon 
their Stubble as ſoon as the Corn is off, and 
only harrow them in, and reſerve them *'till 


late in the Spring for food for Ewes and Lambs, 
or fatting of Cattle; eſpecially if you ſow them 

Fo to fallow, you may 
then reſerve them till April, which is the 


on Land that you defi 


a ſcarceſt time for Food for Cattle of the whole 


Year, eſpecially for Sheep and Lambs ; but 


then you muſt have a mild Winter: And if the 


Hardneſs of the Winter ſhould ſpoil them, nei- 


ther the loſs of Seed nor Labour will be much. 
mo} 2 „„ 
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Many ſow Cole-ſeed and Turnep-ſced together, 
which do very well, becauſe the Profit of the 
one lies in the Tops, and of the other in the 
If you have Carlick comes up amongſt your 
Turneps, before your Carlick blows, tho' your 
Turneps are young, you may turn Sheep into 

them; and they will only cat the Carlick, and 

__ not the urneps! ett br I iondcyss tet 
If you ſteep your Turnep-ſeed in an equal 
mixture of Soot and Lime, and as much Urine 
as may ſerve to cover the Seed, I am told, it 
will prevent the Fly eating of it. You may 
ſteep it twenty four Hours. 

_ You may alſo ſow Turnep-ſeed any time in 
Winter, or with your Barley when you roll it, 
or juſt before you mow your Barley; for the 
_ treading and carting on the Land will cover it. 

You may have a Roll ſtuck full of ſmall 
| Pegs, with which you may roll your Land, and 
ſow it with Turnep-ſeeds, harrowing of it over 

with a Buſh. 'This, I am told, is a very good 
way of ſowing them. © © | 
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N AAdder is eſteemed a very rich Commo- 

| dity, and what will turn to good profit; 

ſo thar in King Charles the Firſt his Time it 
Was made a Mae Commodity. Tis uſed 
by the Dyers for making of the moſt ſolid 
and richeſt red, and by the Apothecaries for 

its Medicinal Virtues. There is but one kind 

of Madder that is manured and fit for uſe, 
though there are many things like it, 4 


that are reckon'd a wild ſort of it as, Gooſe- 
graſs, Ladies Bed-ſtraw, Woodroof and Croſſ- 
wort: The right fort hath long Stalks and 
_ trailing Branches, rough and full of Joints, 
_ every Joint being ſet with green rough Leaves, 


in manner of a Star: The Flowers grow at the 
top of the Branches, of a feint yellow Colour; 
after which comes the Seed, which is round and 
green: The Root creepeth upon the ground, 
intangling of one Root into another; and when 


it is d and freſh, is of a reddith Colour: 
Tis 


is raiſed out of Setts, which may be had of the 


Gardeners about London. In March and April 
is the time of getting of them, as ſoon as they 
ſpring two or three Inches out of the Ground; 
be careful to have them well rooted, and that 


every Sett have {ome Suckers or Spines of Roots 


T going out of them. They mult be ſlipped from 
| the main Root, and as ſoon as ever they are 


taken up, put into a Baſket witha little Mould, 
and ſet as ſoon as they can. Tis to be planted 
| ina very rich, dcep, warm Mould, digged 
two fall ſpits Ps and raked very fine, plant- 
ing every Sett about one Foot aſunder every 
way: And if it be a dry Spring, they muſt be 


kept continually with watering until they be- 
gin to ſprout, and be continually kept with 
E weeding and hoeing, till they have got the Ma- 
| ſtery of the Weeds. You may ſow ſome carly 
& Sallet-Herbs, as Radiſhes, Onions, or ſuch 
things as will be ripe betimes, amongit them. 
In caſe any Setts die, you mult ſet new in 
their room. Madder comes to Perfection in 


three Years time: The firſt Year you may 
Mol, b . take 
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mall and tender, and runs on the Earth, 
like Ivy along a Houle or Tree; and though 
it bears a Seed, it comes to no Perfection, but 
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take of ſome few Setts here 3 and there, but 


that is ſomething dangerous; but the ſe- 
cond Vear you may take off what Setts you 
will, if you leave but the main Root: In the 
taking up of every Root there will be one 
Runner, which hath little Buds on it, which 
may be divided and car into a Finger's length; 
ſo that each Sett be planted with one Bud out 


of the Ground, one Runner will make many 


Setts; but theſe Setts cannot be taken up till 


the Madder be taken away : And having pre- 


ſerved it until it come to a good Crop, and 
dried it as you do Hops, to a juſt and perfect 
Gage of Drought, you mult pare off the Huſks 

of the outſide (in which there is an Art) which 
will be worth not above nine or ten Shillings a 
hundred, which they call Mull-Madder ; but 


tl. he ſecond Sort called Number O, which is the 
middle Rind, is much better, but not ſo good 


by a ſixth Part as the third fort, which is cal- 


led the Crop-madder, which is the Heart and 
Pith of it, inclining to a yellow Colour. Some- 
times the beſt Madder is worth eight or nine 


Pounds a hundred, and the Number O fix 


Pound Ten Shillings, and ſometimes not above 
four or five Pounds a hundred. The Dyers ule 
great quantities of it; many of them an hun- 

dred Pounds worth in a Week: So that if it 


Were more propagated, there would be vent 
for it. Some tell you of two or three hundred 


Madder in three Years time. 


Pounds made of an Acre of Land planted with 


" 


1 Oad or Wade is a very rich Commo- 
Vdity, and worth the Huſbandman's 
taking notice of; 'tis uſed by the Dyers to lay 
the Foundation of many Colours, eſpecially 
all fad Colours. It requires a very rich Soil 
that is dry and warm; if it be a little gravelly 
or ſandy it will do well, and if it have long 
reſted and be in heart; but the richeſt Gar- 
den Earth near great Towns is the beſt, tho? 
tis fown in many other places. If 'tis long 
continued, it robs Land much, but moderately 
uſed, it prepares Land for Corn, abating the 
_ over-much Fertility of it where Land is too 
rank. The Land for this Seed muſt be finely = 
plowed, harrowed, and all the Clodsand Turk 
broke, and the Stones picked up and carried off. 
The time of ſowing it is about the beginning 
or middle of February. Tis continually to be 
» weeded; bur if it come up good, it will need 
the leſs weeding. The common price of weed- 
ing of it is about Fight-pence an Acre. Tis 
ripe when the Leaf comes to its full growth, 
and retains its perfect Colour and lively 
Greenneſs, which is ſometimes ſooner, and 
ſometimes later, as the Year proves dry or 
moiſt. As ſoon as tis fit to cut, let it ſpeedily 
be done, that it may not fade nor wax pale. 
Good Woad may yield in a plentiful Lear 
five or fix Crops; but it ordinarily yields but 
four, ſometimes but three: Eſpecially if you 
let it grow for Seed; what grows in Winter 
they do not uſe, but tis very good Food for 


8 
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1 


Sheep: The two firſt Crops are the beſt, which 


are uſually mixed in the ſeaſoning; the latter 
Crops are much the worſe, which, if mixed 


with either of the former Crops, ſpoil the 


whole. 


When it is cut it muſt immediately be car- | 
ried to the Mill ; the manner whereof, with 
the way of ordering it, 1s beſt learned from ex- 


perienc'd Workmen, and is not to be truſted 
to from a bare Deſcription of it. It many 


times ſells from fix Pounds to thirty Pounds a 
Tun, an Acre commonly yielding about a Tun. 


They commonly ſow Woad upon a Lay, which 


they plow into high Ridges, except 'tis very 
dry Land, and harrow the Turf, till they 
break them to pieces, and pick out all the 
| _ _ Graſszweeds and lumps of Earth, which they 
fling into the Furrows to rot, I ſhould think 
burning of them better. The beſt time of ſow- _ 
ing of it is about the beginning of February, 
tis apt to be ſpoiled by the Fly and Grub; but 
being early ſowed, it eſcapes the better, and 
they have the better opportunity of ſetting 
more, if the Grubs or Flies kill any of it, 
which they do by making of Holes with a 
S Stick about ſeven or eight Inches aſunder, and 
putting five or fix Seeds into each Hole. They 
never {ow it but two Years upon one piece of 
Land; and in plowing of it up, and ſowing 
of it again, they pick up all the old Roots as 
they harrow eit, except what they deſign for 
Seed, which they let ftand to Seed the next 
Year; it many times produces fifty. Quarters 
upon an Acre. They always keep a good 
quantity of Seed by them to plant the Ground = 
With that fails; the Seed will grow at two 
Years old, as well as at the firſt: And if * 
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| fow or plant it late, if the Ground is dry and”. 
hard, they ſteep it in Water a Day before they 


ſow it, which cauſes it to come up the ſooner. 


Qucære, if tis ſteeped in the fame Liquor that 
is propoſed for the ſteeping of Turnep-ſeed, it » 
may not prevent both the Fly and Grub, as 


well as in the Turnen. 


\ 
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Chap. XVII. Of eld or Dyers-weed. 
KF 7 Eld or Would is a rich Dyers Commodity, 


and is of great Advantage, conſider- 
ing the caſie Charge of raiſing it. It grows in 


many places wild, and will grow upon the 


barreneſt fort of Land, tho' the middling fort 
of Land is beſt for it. If it be dry and warm, 
it requires no Tillage. The Seed being ſowed 


165 : 


with Barley or Oats, and only harrowed in 


with a Buſh, or rolled with a Roller. The 
greateſt difficulty is the {owing of it even, it 


being a ſmall Seed. A Gallon of it will ſow 


an Acre. It grows not much the firſt dummer; 
burt after the Corn is cut it muſt be preſerved, 


and the next Summer you will receive your 


Crop. ; by 


der-ripe; becauſe if tis, both will be ſpoiled. 


You muſt be very cautious in the gathering 
of it, that the Seed be not over-ripe to fall out, 
and that neither the Stalk nor Seed be un- 


Tis to be pulled and bound up in little hand- 


fuls, and ſet to dry, as you do Flax, and then 
houſe it carefully, that you ſpill not the Seed, 
which may be beat out preſently, or kept till 


March; only you muſt take care to keep it 


as dry as you can. The Seed ſells for about 
ten Shillings a Buſhel, or more. The Dyers uſe 
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qr near London and ſome other great 

Towps where is plenty of Dung; though the 
moſt noted Places are Pontefract in Yorkſhire ond 
Godliman in Surrey, which is pretty much of a 
ſandy Soil; only it may be much improved 
NCcar the Town by Dung, | which may make 1t 
a rich Garden- mould. The Land for Liquorice 


166 The Art of Husbandfy: Or, 
tit for dying of bright yellows and Lemon-Co- 
Tours. Lis much fown in Kent, eſpecially a- 
bout Canterbury, and often yields from forty | 


Shillings to ten or twelve Pounds an Acre. 


Chap. XVIII. Of Liquorice. 


muſt be trenched very deep, at leaſt three Spits 
or more, and laid as light as poſſible it can be. 


Tube beſt way is to dig the Dung in the begin- 
ning of Winter, and then to dig it again at 
planting time, which will lay it much the ligh- 


ter, and mix the Dung the better: The oldeſt 


: Dung, that 15 almoſt turned to Mould, being 5 
erte ig ny 3 
Procure your Setts from the beſt and largeſt 
Liquorice: The beſt Setts are the Crown Setts 

Heads got from the very Tops of the Root: 
The next fort are the Runners, which ſpread = 
from the Maſter-roots, and have little Sprouts 
or Roots to them, which being cut four or five 
Inches long make excellent Setts; the Branches 

alſo may be flipped and planted ; and if it 
prove a wet Year, they will many of them 
ins Fo ep de 
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E and ſerve to thicken your Plants when | 


they are thin. 


The uſual time of planting of Liquorice is 
in Februar) or March, which they ſet in Rows 


by a Line at about a Foot diſtance, making 


holes with a Sctting-ſtick deep enough to con- 


tain the Plant; which you muſt Earth up as 


ſoon as you can, becauſe the Setts are impati- 


ent of being planted; and therefore where they 


are removed far, they ſhould be carried in 


Earth, and the Ground ſhould be made ready 


 before-hand. If the Earth is dry, water them 
as ſoon as ſet, which continue to do ſeveral 
days, till you find they have recovered their 
T WitheredacG. 'The firſt Year you may ſow 
the Ground between them with ien Let- ; 


_ tice and ſuch like Herbs. 


Ĩ! he time for digging of the Liquorice up s 
in November or December, after it hath ſtood 
three Summers; for then it weighs moſt, and 


will keep beſt; but the ſooner dds diſposd of, 


the better; becauſe while it is green and new, 
it will not -lale of its weight. Some that have | 


had good Liquorice have gained much by it. 


The botter the Land is, the more is the advan- | 


tage. There have been made from fifty to a 


hundred Pounds of an "Ace. of. Liquorice, as 


ſome affirm. 4 
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e XIX. of Sefton. 


IN glim Saffron i is eſteemed the beſt in the 
World, and is a Plant that ſuits our Cli- 


: 4 mate and Soil. It delights in a good, dry, : 
found Land brought into perfect Tillage, and 
made wellow by Manure and good Hulband- 
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dry: The lighter and richer your Land is, the 
better Crop you may expect. The time of 
planting it is about Midſummer ; {ome ſay that 
March 1s the beſt time. Ir is increaſed by the 
Roots; which yearly multiply in the Ground 
like other Bulbous Roots, or rather more. They 
are to be taken up and new planted once in 
three Years, and then many of the Roots may 


Buſhel. The way of ſetting them is in Ranges, 


Which they make with a large Hoe about two 


or three Inches deep, like a Furrow, in which 
Ranges they ſet the Roots two or three Inches 
aſunder, but the Ranges are four or five Inches 
_ diſtant for the more convenient weeding and 


bloeing of them: And after one Range 1s ſet, 


they begin another, and with the Earth of this 


ſecond Range they cover the firſt, and fo con- 


rinwe their Work till finiſhed, making, each 


5 * Furrow as near as they can of a depth. 
About September the Flowers _ like a 
blue Crocus, and in the middle of it come up 


two or three Chives which grow upright, when 
the reſt of the Flowers ſpread abroad; which 
Chives are the Saffron, this you muſt gather 
gently with your Finger and Thumb early in 
44 Morning, or elſe it will return into the Body 
Hof the Flower again, which you may continue 


to do for about a Month's time; for which 
Work you muſt provide as many Hands as the 
Quantity of the Land will require. You may 
gather two or three Crops, and then remove it 
to freſh Ground. After it hath done flowering, 
it remains green all the Winter; but the tops 
in the beginning of Summer die wholly away 
do all appearance, which time is one of the 
cli Selon kor hoeigg irt. 
1 5 Care 
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Care muſt be taken in the drying of it, which 
may be done in a ſmall Kiln that conſiſts of an 
oaken Frame, lathed on every fide, twelve In- 
ches ſquare in the bottom, and two Foot high, 
and two Foot ſquare at the top; upon which 
is nailed a Hair-cloth ſtrained hard by wedges 
drove into the ſides with a ſquare Board, and 
a Weight of about + che of a hundred to 
preſs it down: The inſide of the Kiln is cover- 
ed all over with Potters Clay very well wrought 
with a little Sand, a little above two faces 
thick: The bottom muſt be lined with Clay 
four or five Inches thick, which is the Hearth 
to lay the Fire on, wherein mult be a hole to 
| put in the Fire. The outſide may be plaiſtered 
| over with Lime and Hair. It muſt be dried 
| with a very ſmall Fire, and will require con- 
ſtant Attendance: Three Pound of it moſt uſu- 
ally produces one Pound dry; and an Acre of 
Land may bear from ſeven to fifteen Pound, 
and is commonly fold from twenty Shillings a 
Pound, to five Pounds a pound, as the Mar- 1 
kets happen. They commonly compute the — — 
| Charges of it at four Pounds an Acre, which 
gives room for a conſiderable advantage. 
In Oxfordſhire about Norton and Aſhton grows Saffow. 
a fort of Herb that they call Sao or Baſtard 
Sgafron, which the Dyers uſe for the dying of 
Scarlet, which they plant in rows about 3 5 
_ diſtant for the Conveniency of hoeing it. It 
grows upon a round Stalk three or four Foot 
| high, and at the top bears a great open ſtalky 
Head, out of which are thruſt . forth many 
Gold- colour'd Threads of a moſt ſhining Colour, 
which they gather every day as they ripen, and 
Me eee 
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Ops are a very valuable Commodity; on- 
IIS they. require a great deal of Care 
1 and In uſtry, | 15 tew make t at Profit of them 
that they might. There are four ſorts of Hops, 


the wild Garlick Hop, the long and ſquare 
Garlick, the long white and oval: The firſt 


ſort are not worth the Care, the ſecond are 


valuable, but by reaſon of the redneſs towards 
the Stalk, arc not ſo beautiful, and therefore 
do not yield ſo good a Price. The long white 
are the moſt beautiful, being longer than the 
oval, and produce a greater quantity; both of 
them grow well together. They delight moſt 
in rich black Garden-mould that is deep and 
5 ches and that is mixed rather with Sand than 
8 * Eſex moory Land is thought to be the 
molt proper, tho ſeveral other ſorts of Soil are 
eſteemed very good. That which I have ob- 
ſerved to be the belt is a roſſelly top, and a 
brick earthy bottom. In general, à true Roſ- 


fel or light Land, whether white or black, is 

what t 
moory Land, tis of different ſorts, ſome being 
Ugghter, and of fo ſmall a weight, that when 
dry it blows away with the Wind; and others 
more fixed and heavy, ſo as in Summer to crack, 
as other heavy Lands ee do; and 


ſome are of a mixed Nature, 


ey are uſually planted in. And as to 


und in moory Lands, if any quantity of 


them are digged up. Theſe Moors few know | 
the Value of, becauſe they are unwilling to 


ſearch 


8 o as to be com- 
+ | kg of both. All theſe ſorts. are generally 
10 
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ſearch into the bottom of them, by reaſon of 
the great Expence of doing of it, and their not 
knowing how to carry off the Water. Theſe 
Moors, for Goodnels and Value, being accor- 
ding to the Nature and Diſpoſition of the Soil 
underneath them, which being flung up upon 
the Surface, makes a good Mixture, it being 
beſt to fling the under Soil downward for 
Hops, becaule _ naturally root downward, 
ſometimes four or five Yards deep, where they 
like the under Soil; and therefore the deepeſt 
and richeſt Soil is the beſt for them. But, 
Tf your Ground is moiſt it ſhould be laid up 
in high Ridges, and be well drained, and the 
Drains kept clear and open, eſpecially in 
Winter, that the Water do not rot, or too much 
chill the Roots of the Hops. Moſt forts of Lands 
will do for them, unleſs ſtony, rocky, or ſtiff 
Clays, which are not to be commended for the 
Hop. In Aent they reckon new Land beſt for 
Hops, and therefore they plant their Hop- 
gardens with Apple- trees at a large diſtance, 
and with Cherry-Trees between; that when 
the Land hath done its beſt for Hops, which 
they reekon it will in about ten Years, the 
Trees may begin to bear; the Cherry-Treœes laſt 
about thirty Years, and by that time the Ap- 
ple- Trees are large they cut down the Cherry- 
J PH oo 4d overt 1, 
Where Land is any thing ſowre or cold, 
burning of it is a very great help to it; and if 
the Haum and Strings of the Hops be burnt 
cyery Year, and ſome of the paring of the ſides 
of the Garden or other Earth be laid on then 
as they burn, and then more Haum laid over 
them, and ſo continued Layer upon Layer, it 
will make excellent Compoſt to make the ng 
| | Zh 5 With: 
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with: If you can obtain a piece of Land 1 lit- 


tle inclining to the South, that lies low anc 


warm, and that is defended; by Hills or Trees 
from impetuous Winds, and where ſuch a Fence 
is wanting, may be planted with ſhelter, and 
that is of a deep Soil, and where Water may 
be at command in Summer- time, it is the beſt 
piece of Ground for a Hop-Garden. „ 


D prepare 
_ the Land. 


The Ground you deſign to plant n uſt the 


beginning of- W inter be plow'd or digg'd up. 
10 laid very even; croſs which ſtretch a 285 


in which Knots are tied at ſuch diſtances as you 
deſign your Hills. Some plant them in Squares, 
Chequerwiſe, which is the beſt way, if you 
intend to plow with Horſes between the Hills; 
others plant them in form of a Quincunx, 
which is the more beautiful to the Eye, and 
better for the Hop, and will do very well 
Where the Ground is but ſmall, that you may 
overcome it with the Breaſt-plough or Spade: 
But which way ſoever it be, pitch a ſmall Stick 
at every place where there is to be a little Hill; 
and when it is ſo done, if your Ground be poor 
or ſtiff, or not rich enough, bring into it the 
beſt Mould you can ger, or Dung and Earth 
mixed together, and at every Stick dig a Hole 
of about a Foot ſquare; fill it with your Mould 


or Compoſt, and ſetting your Plants in it, they 


will thrive the better, and the ſooner come to 

bear. To dig Land for Hops is worth from 
3 d. to 44. a Pole ſquare; and they reckon that 

a thouſand Hills may be planted on an Acre; 

and fix or ſeven Plants on each Hill; which 
Plants they commonly {ell for about 8 d. or 99. 

a hundred, which they give 10 5. an Acre to 
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There is a great Variety both in the Judgment P/farce of | 
and Practice of moſt Men about the diltance*® _— 
of the Hills, by reafon of the different Seaſons 

ol the Year, as being too dry or moiſt. If your 
Ground be dry and burning, about fix Foot may 
be a convenient diſtance; but if it be a moiſt, 

deep, rich Soil, ſubject to bear large Hops, 
then eight or nine Foot is the moſt convenient; 

and ſo, according to the Goodneſs of the Soil, 
you muſt place the diſtance of the Hills, where 
you have a new Ground to plant; but in an 
old Ground, if your Hills are too far aſun- 
der, the beſt way to remedy that Inconvent- / 
ency is by increaſing the Number of the Hops 
in the Roots in each Hill, by which means 
you may apply more Poles, for Hills may be 
made of that bigneſs to require ſix, ten or twenty 
Poles; and if your Hills are too near together, 
ou may alſo abate Hops, and apply the fewer 

olcs; for over-polling of a Ground, as well 

in number as height, injures it more than under- 
TT.. .,. ͤ 
Some adviſe the planting of Hops in the end ef 

of March, or in April; but the beſt experienced n 
Planters prefer October, before the Cold of the 

Winter, and ſay, that then the Hops will 

ſettle and ſtrike Root againſt Spring. Chooſe 
the largeſt Setts you can get, which are to be 


had beſt out of Gardens well kept, and where 1 v | 
the Hills have been raiſed very high the pre- 1 


cedent Year, which increaſeth the Plants both 
in Number and Bigneſs. Let them be about 
eight or ten Inches long, and have three or four 
Joints or Buds. Before you have your Setts 
out of the Ground, make the Holes ready to 
put them in if you can, elſe you muſt lay them 
in cold moiſt Earth, and take them out as . 
iz ä „ ave 
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have occaſion for them. Dig your Holes ac- 
cording to the depth of your Plants, eight or 
ten Inches deep, and about a Foot over. Some 
take two or three of the Plants and join them 
together with one hand, while they fill the 
Hole with fine Mould prepared and made rea- 
dy for that purpoſe, dla to ſet the Tops 
even with the Surface of the Earth, and the 
ſame end uppermoſt that grew ſo before, and 
1 then they faſten well the Earth about the Roots. 
Others place at each Corner of the Hole a Plant, 
| which way is to be preferred before the other 
It is convenient to raiſe the Earth two or three 
Inches above the Setts, unleſs you plant fo late 
that the green Sprigs are ſhot forth; then 
you are not to cover them wholly, leſt you ſpoil 
them. Beware of wild Hops, which are only 
EF diſcovered by the Stalks and Fruit. Great Care 
miuſt be taken to keep your Hops well hoed, 
| fo as to be clear of Weeds, that they do not 
+ draw away the Heart of the Land. This 
MMWork muſt be renewed as often as the Weeds 
ES get up. The price of Hoeing of Hop-ground 
1 45. an Acre, and to make up the Hills 25. 

. d ECTS; 
Dreſcag of If your Hops are old and ill-huſbanded, or 
u. worn out of heart, then about the beginning of 
Winter dig about them, and take away as 
much of the old barren Earth as you can, and 
apply good fat Mould or Compoſt to their 
Roots: If you cannot do it ſo ſoon, do not 
neglect it longer than January or February, if 
the Weather be open, ſuch Winter- dreſſings 
being a principal Renewal of decayed Hops; 
it will likewiſe kill the Weeds, Quitch-graſs, “. 
But if your Hop be in good heart and ſtrong, 
dreſſing of them in March is moſt proper: 

„ 5 * Some 
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f | 5 Ty | 2 
Some do it in the beginning of April; it | 
will reſtrain their too carly ſpringing, which 
is the cauſe of many Injuries to the Hops, and 
kills the Weeds the better. . 
In dreſſing of Hops you muſt pull down your 
Hills, and undermine them round about till 
you come near the principal Roots, and then 
from the upper or younger Roots, ſhake off, 
and remove the Earth away with your hand; 
that you may ſee where the new Rooks grow = 
out of the old Setts: In the doing of which, : = 
be careful of the old Setts; but for the other % 
Roots, they are to be cut away. You ſhall - 
not need to ſpare them to the delay of your 8 
Work, except ſuch as you mean to ſet; and 8 
take heed that you uncover not any more of mi 
the Tops of the old Setts in the firſt Year of i 
cutting: And at what time ſoever you pull my 
down your Hills, do not cut your Roots till . 
March. When you firſt dreſs your young Hops, | 
cut away all {uch Roots or Sprigs as grew the 1 
Year before. Cut off your Setts within one 
Inch of the fame. Every Year after you muſt 
cut them as cloſe as you can to the old Roots, = 
but to a weak Hop ſome of the chief of the = | 
new Shoots are to be left at drefling; the not 'F 
obſerving of which hath often much decayed a —_—_ 
Hop- garden. The Roots that grow downwards 14 
are not to be cut, 'tis only thoſe that grow 
_ ontward at the ſides of the Plant that are to 
be meddled with, becauſe they will clſe incum- = 
ber the Ground. The old Roots and the young —_ 
may be diſtinguiſhed, in that the firft are red, Hy 
and the latter white. If there are any wild 
Hops, you muſt take up the whole Hill, and 
new plant it, marking the Hill with a Stick 
at Hop-harvcii-rime to prevent Miſtakes. When i 
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Mould or Compolt to them, and ma 
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ou have dreſſed the Roots, apply 75 rich 
| | e not the 
Hills too high at firſt, leſt you hinder the 


young Shoots: And if the Hops are ſpringing 
out of the Hills you need not fear cutting them 
off when you dreſs them; and be ſure to keep 


all Poultry out of the Hop-ground, eſpecially 


Geeſe. + 


The Number, Length and Bigneſs 'of the 


| Poles are to be provided according to the di- 


ſtance of the Hills, Nature of the Ground, 


and Strength of the Hops. If the Hills are 


wide, there muſt be the more Poles, ſometimes 


four or five to a Hill; if the Hills are near, 
two or three may ſuffice. In hot, dry, hungry 
Ground the Poles may ſtand nearer than in rich 
mellow Land, where they are more ſubject to 
grow groſs and heavy. Alſo if your Hops be 
ſtrong, and your Ground rich, provide large 
_ Poles either in Bigneſs or Length, or elſe you 


eee want of 


Poles; but if they are poor, provide but ſmall 
| Poles, leſt you impoveryh the Root; for the 
Hop will ſoon run it felf out of heart if over- 


poled; more eſpecially be ſure not to over- pole 


them for length the firſt Year. Aſh and Alder- 
| Poles are reckoned the beſt; and if they have a 
ſmall Fork at the end, it will keep up the Hop 
the better. Diſperſe your Poles between the 


Hills before you begin to pole, and begin not 
to pole till your Hops appear above the Ground, 


that you may diſcern where the biggeſt Polcs 
are required, and ſo you may continue poling 
till they are a Yard in height or more; but 
ſtay not too long, leſt you hinder the growth 
of the Hop, which will not grow large unleſs 
it have a Pole or ſuch like to climb up on, 
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Set the Poles near to the Hill, and in depth ac- 
_ cording to the height of the Pole, Nature of 


the Ground, and to its being expoſed to Wind, 


that the Pole may rather break than riſe out of 
the Ground. Let the Poles lean outward one 


from another, that they may ſeem to ſtand ar 


an equal diſtance at the top to prevent Houſling 


as they call it; and let them lean towards the 
South, that the Sun may the better ſhine a- 


mongſt them: For 'tis evident that a leaning 
or bending Pole bears more Hops than an up- _ 
right one. Always have ſome ſpare Poles in re- 
ſerve in caſe any Poles break or be over-burden'd, 
to ſupport them; for if they he on the Ground 
they oon periſh. With a Rammer you may 


ram the Earth at the outſide of the Pole, for 
its better Security againſt the Wind. If after 


ſome time of growing you find a Hop over or 
under poled, you may unwind it, and place 


another Pole in its Place, or you may place a- 


& nother Pole near it, and bring the Hop from 


one Pole to another. 


— Hop Poles the largeſt ſort, ſhould be e 
Iwenty Foot long, and about nine Inches in 


Compaſs, for Hops at full Growth, and they 


ſhould be Poled about Fourteen Days after 


dreſſing in Rich Land. 


4 * 


They reckon that an Acre of Land requires 
three 'Thouſand Poles, and about 2 Load of 
Dung, and to look after a Garden all the Year 
to Hoe it, to make up the Hills, to ſtick the 
Poles, and do all the Work that belongs to 
it, except picking of the Hops, is worth from 


34. to 31. tos. an Acre. 


0 When the Hops are got two or three Foot Thing of 
high, they are to be conducted to ſuch Poles as Hops. 
you think fit that are neareſt, and have feweſt. 
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Hops 8 


Hops; wind them about the Poles according 
to the courſe of the Sun, to which they ſnould 
be gently bound with ſome wither'd Ruſhes or 
 woollen Yarn: Two or three Strings are enough 


to a Pole. Be cautious of breaking the tender 


' Shoots, which are more tender in a Morning 
than in the heat of the Day. During April and 
May Hops ſhould be conſtantly tended to guide 
them to their Poles, which may be done with 

a forked Stick or a Ladder with a Stay to the 

back, where they are out of teach. About Mid- 
ſummer, or a little after, the Hops begin to 
leave running at length, and to branch; ſuch 
zs do not, it may be convenient to nip off the 
top, or to divert it from the Pole, that it may 
branch, which is much more for the benefit of 
the Hop, than its —— of it ſelf out at length. 
Sometimes in May, aft 
Surface of the Earth with a Spade, 
Plough, or a Plough with one Horſe, and witk 
the Parings raiſe your Hills high, and enlarge 
their breadth, burying and ſupprefling all ſu- 
perfluous Shoots of Hops or Weeds; by which 
means 2 will keep the Weeds from impoveriſuj- 
ang OE our : 

This Work may be continued throughout the 

„Summer ep ater Ram oo 
Wateriog of In a dry Spring where Water is to be had, 

tis of great advantage to water them: The firſt 
Watering is beſt to be done before you lay the 
Parings of the Garden upon the Hills: It the 
Summer prove dry, watering may be repeated 
three times; and after every watering make up 
the Hills with the Parings and with the Weeds 
do keep the Hops moiſt; for the more the Hop is 
ſhaded from the Sun, the better it thrives, as 
is evident by ſuch as grow under ſhelter, that 


your Hops, and keep your Hills moiſt. 
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are never dreſt, and yet may compare with thoſe = 
that have the moſt care beſtowed on them. 
Towards the End of July Hops blow, about Gathering 
the Beginning of Auguſt they bell, and are ſome- Hops. | 
times ripe, in forward Years, at the End of Au- 
guſt, or Beginning of September. At ſuch time 
as the Hops begin to change colour, or that 
they are caſily pulled to pieces, or that the Seeds 

begin to look brown, and ſmell flagrantly, you 
may conclude them ripe, and then procure what 
help you can for a quick gathering of them; 

for one windy Day or Night may otherwiſe do 
mM: 957 64 

The manner of gathering Hops, is to take 
down four Hills ſtanding together in the midſt 
of the Garden, and to cut the Roots even with 

the Ground, and laying of the Ground level, 
they throw Water on it, and level and ſweep 
it, and ſo make a Floor of it on which they 

lay the Hops to be pick d. On the outſide of 
this Floor the Pickers ſit, and pick them into 

Baſkets after the Vines are ſtrip'd from the 

Poles: The Floors they clean two or three 
times in a Day. Always in this way of picking 
tis neceſſary to have the Poles without Forks, 
gtherwiſe it will be troubleſome to part the 
ies and the Pole... 

But rhe beſt and moſt expeditious way, and 
Which is moſt uſed, is to make a Frame with four 

ſhort Poles or Sticks laid on four Forks driven 
into the Ground, of ſuch a Bigneſs as to be 
cCover'd with the Hair-cloth of your Kiln, or a 
| Blankettack'd about the Edges ; on which Frame 

they lay the Poles with the Vines on them, 
either ſupported with Forks, or the Edges of 

the Frames: The Pickers ſtanding on each fide 
pick the Hops into the Hair-cloth or Blanket: 
„ . When 
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tue gm... 
Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp 
Hook fixed at the end 4 
your Hops above where they grow together 
with other Poles ; then ought you to cut the 
Hops about two or three Foot above, and not 
cloſe at the Hills, becauſe it occaſions the Hop 
to bleed too much of its Strength away, and 
weakens them very much. Then draw your 
Poles; but in caſe they are ſo faſt in the Ground 
that they cannot be raiſed without breaking, 
you muſt. get a pair of 'Fongs like a Smith's 
 Fongs, only ſtronger, and toothed at the End; 
with thele Tongs taking hold of the Pole, and 
reſting of the Joint thereof on a Block of Wood, 
you may weigh up the Poles without trouble; 
or, for cheapneſs fake, you may have a wooden 
Lever forked at the Ends, into the ſides of 
which drive ſome Iron- teeth, which put to the- 
Pole, and by the Strength of your Right-hand, 
wphilſt you pull the Pole to you with your Left, 


be hot, or likely to rain. 
If your Hop- garden be lar 
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2 When the Blanket or Hair-cloth is full, they 
untack it and carry it away, and empty it, or 


put another in its room; which Frame may 


from time to time be eaſily removed from one 


place in the Garden to another, as they find 


occaſion: This way keeps the Hops clean, and 


ſaves a great many that otherwiſe are loſt by 


a long Pole, divide 


you may raiſe it. Cut no more Hops, nor draw 


diiſpatch in an Hour or two, in caſe the Weather 


al ge, it may be worth 
while to raiſe a Shed in the midſt of it to 


ſhelter the Pickers and the Hops from the Sun 
and Rain, and to lay Hops in over-night for 
the Pickers to pick next Morning before the 


Dew 


ö 


* 
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Dey is off your other Hops. Let not your 


Hops be wet when you gather them; but it the 


Dew or Rain be on them, ſhake the Pole, 

and they will dry the ſooner. If your Hops 

be over-ripe, they will be apt to ſhed their 
| ſtrength of the 


Seed, wherein conſiſts the chie 
Hops: Alſo they will not look fo green, but 


ſomewhat brown, which much diminiſheth the 


Value of them: Yet ſome let them ſtand as long 


as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the 
drying; for four Pounds of undried Hops, 
thorough ripe, will make one of dry, and five 
Pounds of Hops ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, 


makes but one: So that they judge they get 
more in the thorough-ripe Hop by the Weight, 
than they loſe in the Colour. © 


There are alſo two forts of Hops, the green 
and the brown; the one yielding the beſt Co- 
lour by much when they are dry, and the other 
bearing a larger and a greater Quantity of 
Hops, which is to be preferred. In the picking 
keep them as clean as you can from Leaves and 
Stalks, which will damage you more in the Sale 
than they will advantage you in the Weight. 
As faſt as you pick your Hops, dry them, for 


their lying undried heats them, and changes 


"their Colour: But if your Kiln be full, that you 
cannot do it preſently, ſpread them on ſome _ 
Floor, that they may not lie thick, and thus 
they will keep a day or two without damage, 
ik you have a * quantity; but if your 
| | 1, and you have room to lay 
them very thin, if you take care to turn them 
often, you may this way dry a ſmall Quantity 
better than any other way. The well drying 
of Hops is the moſt neceſſary thing to be 
taken care of; for if that be not rightly 195 : 
bay - hats et 
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they are not fit for the Market, nor for uſe: For 
a handful of flack-dried Hops will mar and ſpoil. 
many Pounds by taking away their pleaſant 
Scent and Colour: Therefore let your Hops 
be throughly and evenly dried: Which to ac- 
_ compliſh, there are ſeveral ways uſed as firſt, 
The way uſed by the Hollanders and Flem- 
mings, is to make a iquare Room or Kiln about 
eight or ten Foot wide, according as you deſire 
it in e built up with Brick or Stone, 
with a ä 5 
the Room, on the Floor, mult the Fire- place 
be made, about thirteen Inches wide within, 
and thirteen Inches high in length, from the 


oor- place at one ſide: In the midſt of 


Mouth thereof almoſt to the back part of the 


Kiln, leaving only a way for a Man to go round 
the End of it. It is uſually called a Horſe, as 
is commonly made in Malt-kilns, the Fire paſſing | 
out at Holes on each ſide, and at the End there- 
of; every Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt knowing 
„ .. wr 9 


Above five Foot high is placed the Bed or 


Floor whereon the Hops lie to be dried, which 


muſt have a Wall about it four Foot high to 


keep the Hops up from falling. At the one 


ſſdde of the upper Bed muſt be made a Window 


to ſhove off the dried Hops down into the 


| Room prepared for them. 'The Beds muſt be 


made of Laths or Rails ſawn very even, an Inch 
ſquare, and laid a quarter of an Inch aſunder, 


with a croſs Beam to ſupport them in the mid- 
dle, into which Beam the Laths are to be let 


in even with the top of it, which will keep 
the Laths even in their places. On this Bed, 
without any Ooſt- cloth, lay your Hops by 
HgBaſket-fulls, beginning at the one end, and 
ſo proceeding till all be cover'd over half a 


5 


Yard 


the May of Improving o, Landl. 

Yard thick without treading on them; then lay 
them even with a Rake or Stick, that they 
may not lie thicker in one place than another; 


and then make your Fire below of broken Poles, 
or other Wood, ſay ſome; but Charcoal is the 
only Fuel for Hops. Vou muſt keep your Fire 
at a conſtant Heat, and only at the Mouth of 
the Furnace; for the Air will diſperſe it ſuffi- 
ciently. The Hops this wo are not to be ſtirred 


until they are throughly 


ried, which is not 
until the Tops are dry as well as the Bottom; 
but if any place be not ſo dry as the reſt (which 
E you may perceive by reaching over them with 


a Stick or Wand, and touching of them in fe- 
veral places) obſerve where they rattle ; and 
where not, abate them there, and diſpoſe of 
them where the places were firſt dry. When 
they are through dry (which is known by the 
 Brittleneſs of the inner Stalk if rubbed and is 


| ſhort) then are they enough; at which time 


take out the Fire, and ſhove out the Hops at 
the Window for that purpoſe, with a Coal-rake 
made of a Board at the end of a Pole, into the 

Room made to receive them, and go in at the 


Door below, and ſweep together the Seeds and 


Hops, that fell through, and lay them with the 
other; and Higgs to lay another Bed of green 


Hops as before, and renew the Fire. 
In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the 


ordinary Malt-kilns on a Hair- cloth, laying 


of them about ſix Inches thick; and when they 
are almoſt dry, with a Scoop, made for that 


Another 
way to dry 


' 


| Purpoſe, they turn them upſide down, and let 

them lie again 'till every Hop is as near as they 

can be throughly dried: And then with the 
Hair- cloth remove them to the Heap; where 

they are to lie 'till they be bagged. Both theſe 


N 4 
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ways are ſubject to ſeveral Inconveniencies. In 


the firſt way, the Hops lie ſo thick, and m_ 


never turned, the Under-part of them muſt needs 


be dry before the Upper; and the Fire __ 


1 through the whole Bed to dry the uppermo I 
Hops, muſt needs over-dry and much injure 


the greater part of the Hops both in ſtrength 


and weight, beſides the waſte of Firing, which 


muſt be long continued to thorough-dry ſo ma- 
ny together. VW 


In the ſecond way, the turning of the Hops 


breaks them very much, by forcing of the Scoop 


amongſt them, the rough Hair- cloth frets and 
5 ſpoils many of the Hops, and ſhatters their 


5 550 _- f 


4 1 $3, 


. Hops. e 


Sced elſe this way is rather to be preferred be- 
.. ᷣ M mp 
Which ſeveral Inconveniencies may be preven- 

ted, by making the Lower- part of the Kiln as 


before is deſcribed, and the Bed thereof made 
after the following manner. Firſt make a Bed 


of flat Ledges about an Inch thick, and two 


or three Inches broad ſaw'd, and laid a-croſs : 


one another Chequer-wiſe the flat way, the Di- 
ſtance to be about three or four Inches; the 
— Edges ſo entred the one into the other, that the 
Floor may be even and ſmooth : This Bed may 
reſt on two or three Joiſts, ſet edge-wiſe to 
J Go ro ns 
hben cover this Bed with large double Tin 
ſolder'd together at each Joint, and fo order 
the Ledges before you lay them, that the Joints 
of the Tin may always lie over the middle of 
1 1 58 and when the Bed is wholly cove- 


red wit 


Tin, fit Boards about the Edges of 


de Kiln to keep up the Hops; only let one 
ide be to remove, that the Hops may be ſhoved 


off as before. 


o 
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the May of Improving of Land. 185 
On this Tin- floor or Bed may the Hops be 
turned without ſuch hazard or loſs as before on 

the Hair, and with leſs expence of Fuel; alſo 
any manner of Fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe 

as well as Charcoal, the Smoak not paſſing 
through the Hops as in either of the other ways: 

But you muſt remember to make Conveyances 

for it at the ſeveral Corners and Sides of your 
Kiln. The faving of Fuel only, beſides the + 
advantage your Hops receive, will of it ſelf, 

in a little time, recompence the. extraordinary 

er ot nes 2 L 
Ihe turning of Hops, after the moſt facil 
and beſt way, is found to be not only a waſte 

and an injury to the Hops, but alſo an expence 

ol Fuel and Time; becaule they require as much 

| Fuel and as long time to dry a ſmall part when 
they are turned, as if they were almoſt all to 

| be dried; which may be prevented, in caſe. 

the upper Bed whereon the Hops lie have a o | 
ver, that may be let down and raifed at plea- - 2x8 
fare: Which Cover may be tinned over, only = 
by nailing of ſingle T mn ron Oo, 
it, that when the Hops begin to dry, and are 
ready to turn, that is, that the greateſt part of the J 
Moiſture is evaporated away; then may you - % 
let down the Cover within a Foot or leſs of OR 1 4 
the Hops, which (reverberatory-hke) will re- _ ; | 

fllect the heat upon them, that the uppermoſt 1 

Hop will ſoon be as dry as the lower, and ever _-.. = 
Hop equally dried. This is the moſt expedi- ,. II 

tious, ſure, and leaſt expenſive way of drying of mY 

Hops, and the coſtlieſt and troubleſomeſt part | 
of the Work that belongs to them. 1 

_ As ſoon as your Hops are off the Kiln, lay Bigge 
them in ſome Room three or four Weeks or of Lobt. 
more, that they may cool, give and — 
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for if they are immediately bagged, they will 


the Scuv px. 
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break to Powder; but if they he a while (the 
longer the better, if they be cloſe covered from 


5 | the Air with Blankets) you may bag them with 
the more ſecuritxyx;.＋f 1 


The Manner Whereof is uſually thus: Make 


a hole round or ſquare in an upper Floor, big 
enough that a Man may with eaſe go up and 
down, and turn and wind in it: Then tack on 


a Hoop about the Mouth of the Bag faſt with 


Pack- thread, that it may bear the weight of 
Hops when full, and of the Man that treads 
them; then let the Bag down through the Hole 

and the Hoop will reſt above, and keep the Bag 

from liding wholly through, into which Bag 
a aſt a few Hops, and before you go in to tread, 
tie ar each lower Corner a handful of Hops 
With a piece of Pack-thread to make as it were 
— Tofſal , 
or remove the Bag when full; then go into the 

Bag, and tread the Hops on every fide, ano- 
ther ſtill caſting in as faſt as you require them, 


by which you may conveniently lift 


till it be full: When it is well trodden and 
filled, let down the Bag by unripping of the 
Hoop, and cloſe the Mouth of the Bag, filling 
of the two uppermoſt Corners as you did the 
two lower: which Bag, if well dried and well 
packed, you may keep in a dry place ſeveral 
Years; only you muſt have a care that the 
Mice do not ſpoilor deſtroy them; not that they = 
will eat them, but make their Neſts in them. 
In Hampſhire they {ell Water-Trefoil as dear 
as Hops, and fay that it doth upon all accounts 
as well, and that an eighth part of the Quan- 
ttity of it, as of Hops, will do. *Tis a very 
Vholeſome Herb, and eftcemed very good for 


. = 
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Aſter you have laid by your Hops, you may 
return again to the wh th, e to take care of 

ear. Strip off the 
Ham firſt from them, and ſet up three Poles 
(like unto a Triangle wherewith they uſually 
weigh heavy Ware) ſpreading at the Bottom, 


5 = Poles for another 


and bound together near the Top, about which 


you may ſet as many of your Poles as you 
bind them about with a little Hawm 
' twiſted to keep them together: By this means 
the outward Poles are only ſubject to the Inju- 
ries of the Weather, keeping all the inner Poles 
dry, except only at the Tops: And therefore 
ſome lay them on Heaps, and cover them with 
Ham: But the beſt ar Ee to houſe them in 
your Shed, which may ſerve to preſerye them 


pleaſe; 


in, and to gather your Hops into. 


x 


In Winter, when little elſe can be done to the A 
Hop-garden, you may then provide your Soil, 
and Manure againſt the Spring. If the Dung 
vou carry in berotten, mix it with two or three 
parts of common Earth, and ſo let it lie well 


mixed 'till you have occaſion to make up your 


Hills. But if your Dung be new, then let it 
| he mixed "till another Year 3 for new Dung by 


very injurious to Hops. 


Dung of all forts was formerly of more uſe 


for Hops than at preſent, eſpecially when Rot- 
ten, and turned to Mould; and they that have 


no other Manure muſt uſe it; and if they do, 
Covws-dung or Hogs-dung is beſt. If they uſe 
Horſe-dung or Humane Ordure, it ſhould be 

allay'd with Mud, for Hops love that Manure 

| beſt, which is cool and moiſt : and therefore, 
where 'tis to be had, I think Chalk or Lime the 


| beſt Manure, except the Land is very Cold; 
and where it is, no Dung can compare with 


Pigeons- 


"Iz 
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Pigeons-dung, a little whereof laid to a Hill, 


and mixed that it may not be too hot in a place, 
is0f great advantage. Sheeps-dung is alſo very 
good. And if in Spring or Summer-time you 


ſteep Sheeps-dung, Pigeons-dung, or Hens-dung, 


in water, till it be quite diſſolved ; and if when 
you water your Hops, on the Top of. every | 


Hill, in the hollow place made to contain Water, 


you put a Diſh-full of this diſſolved Dung, it 


will prove a moſt expeditious way, and the 
leaſt expenſive of any, to enrich your Hop- 


hills. Alſo by this means you may convey to 


the Roots of Hops, or any other Plants, the 
fixed Salt of Urine, of Lime, Aſhes, or any 


other fertilizing Subject whatſoever. 


= an i An Account of HOPS, By a OA tiſh GCeatienian, | 5 


Choice of 
Ground to 


1 plant with 
. 


5 TP Here being the greateſt Plantation of Zops 


in Kent of any County in England, I 


| ſhall give you an Account of the way and man- 
ner of planting and ordering them there. 
The ſtrongeſt richeſt Ground is moſt proper 


for them: Chuſe a warm dry Soil, that has a 
good depth of light Hazel Mould ; if it be 


Rocky within two or three Foot of the Surface, 


they proſper well; but by no means on a {ſtiff 


Clay or ſpungy wet Land. If it may be, chuſe 


to plant on a piece of Meadow or Lay-ground, 
that has not been till'd or ſow'd for many Y ears, 
or on an old decay!d Orchard, for Land that is 
Worn out with long bearing Corn, will require 
abundance of 3 it into any tolerable 


condition to bear a crop o 


I . * * > - . 
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The Situation of it, with reſpect to the Points The Situa- 

of the Compaſs, is not much material; tho? an 615 
Inclination to South or Wet, no doubt, is pre- 
ferable, where it may be had; but if the Ground 

lie expoſed to the North-Eaft or South-Weſt 
Winds, care muſt be taken, that there be at 

ſome diſtance a Shelter of tall Trees or Hedges, 
becauſe the former are apt to nip the tender 
Shoots in Spring, and the latter frequently 
break and blow down the Poles, and very 
much endanger the Hops at the latter End of 

In the Winter before you deſign to plant, How to 
pong the Ground and harrow it even; and 8 . 
it be Stony, gather up and carry off the Stones; ee * 
and lay upon it, in heaps a good quantity o ß 
freſh rich Earth or well-rot Dung and Earth 
mixt together, ſufficient to put half a Buſhel in- 
to every Hole to plant the Hops in, unleſs the 

natural Ground be very freſh and good. Then 


on a ſtraight ſide of the Field, at a convenient 


diſtance from the Hedge, ſtretch a Line with 
Knots tied in it, at about ſeven Foot diſtance, the 
whole length of the Ground, and place a ſnarp 
F ve We at every knot; then lay aſide the 
Line, and with two forked Sticks of about ſe- 
ven Foot long, you may from that firſt Row ſet 
. out the whole Ground, by applying the two 
_ Forks to two of the Sticks which were firſt ſet 
up; and placing another Row at the Ends where 
the forked Sticks meet Triangular-wiſe: Then 
at every Stick dig a Hole about a Foot and 
half wide, and fill it full of the good Earth 
JJ OE TE 


L You ought to be very curious in the Choice of Choe of | 
Pour Plants and Sets, as to the kind of Hop, 4%. 
for it is a very great Damage to the Planter, 
. — 


when his Garden proves a Mixture of ſeveral 
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forts of Hops ripening at ſeveral times. 'The 


two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey Bind; 
the latter is a large ſquare Hop more hardy, 


bears a plentiful Crop, and is ſomething later 


ripe than the former. There is another ſort 
O 


the white Bind which is ripe a Week or ten 


Days before the common, but 'tis more tender 
and bears but a thin Crop; the only Advantage 
is, it comes firſt to Market. He that plants 
three Grounds, or three diſtinct parts of his 
Ground, with theſe three ſorts, will have the 
Convenience of picking them ſucceſſively, as 


they become ripe. 


Pe rocure your Sets out of the Grounds, that is 
intirely of the ſame ſort you would have; let 
them be five or ſix Inches long, with three or more 

Joints or Buds on them; all the old bind and 

hollow part of the Set being cut off 
Ik there be a ſort of Hop you value, and 
would increaſe Plants or Sets from, you 
may lay down the ſuperfluous Binds when 
you tye your Hops, cutting off the Tops, and 


Pour! ops, you may fave all the Cuttings, and ; 


hy them in rows in a Bed of good Earth; for 
almoſt every part will grow, and become a 
der oo o 


Experiments have been made of raiſing a 


HFHop-garden, by ſowing the Seeds, but it turns 


to no Account; becaule tis not only a tedious 


5 way, but the Hops ſo produced will be of dif- 


ferent kinds, and many of them wild and 


barren. 


There are two Seaſons for planting Hops, in 
October, . and Mar cb, and both ſucceed oy 7 


well; only in October, Sets are not to be had, 
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unleſs from a Ground that is to be digg'd up, 
and deſtroy'd, and there is ſome danger that a 
wet Winter may rot the Sets. The moſt uſual 
time is in March, when Hops are cut and 
„ TO ROLL ES 
Vou ought to plant five good Sets in every ame of 
Hole with a Setting-ſtick; place one in the Planing. 
Middle, and the reſt round about ſloaping, the | 
Tops meeting at the Center; let them ſtand 
even with the Surface of the Ground; preſs 
them cloſe with your hand, and cover them with 
fine Earth, and place a Stick on each fide the 
—. T 
Acſter your Ground is thus plarited, all that 

you have to do that Summer, is to keep the 

Hills clean from Weeds, to dig the Ground 
about the Month of May, to gather up the 
Stones, if more be turned up by, digging, to 
_ raiſe a ſmall Hill round about the Plants, and 
to twiſt the young Binds or Branches together 
into a Bunch or Knot about June; for if you 


Ms them up to ſmall Poles the firſt Year in or- 
der to have a few Hops from them, it will not 
countervail the weakning of the Plants. _ Fo 
Having got. ready a Mixture of Compoſt Dunging 
or Dung for your Hop- ground; the beſt time the 


do lay it on is about Michaelmas, if the Wea- Growad. 


ther be dry, that the Wheels of the Dung- cart 
may not damage your Hops, nor furrow your 
Ground; otherwiſe you mutt ſtay till the Froſt 
has hardened the Ground, ſo as to bear the 
Dung cart over. And this is the time to carry 
on your new Poles, to recruit thoſe that are 
diecay'd, and caſt out every Yea. r. 
If you have plenty of Dung, the beſt way is 
to ſpread it in the Alleys all over the Ground, 
and then dig it in the Winter following, W - 
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wil require 80 or 100; Load to an Acre, reck- 


oning about zo Buſhels to the Load. If you 
have not Dung enough to cover all your Ground 


in one Vear, you may lay it on one part one 


Vear, and on the reſt another, or a third; for 


Dung uſually content themſelves with laying 


there is no occaſion to dung the Ground after 
this manner more than once in three Vears. 


Thoſe that have but a ſmall quantity of 


on about twenty Load upon an Acre every 
Lear; this they lay only on the Hills, either 
about November, or, as ſome eſteem beſt, in 


. Spring, when the Hops are dreſt, to cover them 
aft 


er they are cut, but then the Compoſt or 


Dung mult be very well rotted and fine. 
When you dig your Hop-Ground in Januas) 
or February, let the Earth be taken away with 
a Spade round about the Hills, very near them, 
that you may more convemiently come at the 


Stock to cut it. Then in fair Weather towards 
the end of February, if your Hops were plan- 
ted the Spring before; or if your Ground be 


weak you ought to dreſs them; but if your 


Ground be in perfection and . the middle 


of March is a good time; and if it | 
produce over-rank Binds, the latter end of 


it be apt to 


March, or the beginning of April, may be ſoon 
JJC 


. ig with an Iron Picker cleared 
away all the 


Zarth out of the Hills, fo as to 


make the Stock bare to the principal Roots, 


with a ſharp Knife cut off all the Shoots which 
grew up with Binds the laſt Year, and alſo al! 

the young Suckers, that none be left to run in 
the Alleys and weaken the Hill. And it will 

do well to cut one part of the Stock lower 


| than the other, and the following Year to cut 


ox. -- 2 hat 
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that part low which before youleft higheſt, by 
which courſe. you may expect ſtronger Binds, 
and yet keep the Hill in order. 
In drefling Hops that were planted the Year 
before, you ought only to cut off the dead 
| Tops, and the young Suckers that are ſprung 
from the Setts; and with a Hoe cover the 
Stocks with fine Earth the thickneſs of your 
When the Shoots begin to ſprout up about Polizg 


the middle of April, you are to ſet Poles to the Hos. 


_ Hills; they mult be ſet deep in the Ground 
with a ſquare Iron Pitcher or Crow, that they 
may endure the Winds; three Poles are enough 
for each Hill, let them be placed as near the 
Hill as may be, with their bending Tops turn- 
ed outwards from the Hill, to prevent the in- 
tangling of the Binds; and let a ſpace between 
two Poles be left open to the South to admit 
FOO ou Ls gn 
Your Poles ought to be fixteen or twenty 
Foot long, more or lels, according to the 
ſtrength of the Ground, and take care not to 
over- pole a young or weak Ground, for that 
will draw the Stock too much and weaken it; 
neither can you expect a Crop from an over- 
poled Ground, for the Branches which bear the 
Hops grow very little, till the Binds have 
over-reach'd the Pole, which when the Pole is 
too long, it cannot do; two ſmall Poles are 


| ſufficient for a young Ground. 


If you wait till the Sprouts or young Binds | 
are grown about a Foot long, you will the 
better judge where to place the largeſt Poles - 

but if you {tay till they are fo long as to fall 
into the Alleys, *twill be a prejudice” to them, 
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becauſe they will entangle with one another, 
and not fo readily claſp about the Pole. 


A Hop is thought to proſper beſt ona Maple 


or Aſpen Pole, becauſe of their Warmth, or 
becauſe the roughneſs of the Bark furthers the 


climbing of the Hop. But the Aſhen or Willow 


Poles are to be preterr'd for their laſting; and 
above all, the Cheſnut is the molt durable. 
If after the Hops are grown up, you find 
any of them under poled, it will be worth the 
While to place taller poles near thoſe that are 
too ſhort, to receive the Binds from them. 


When the Binds are grown two or three 


Foot high, you muſt with your Hands guide 
them that i not claſp of themſclves to the 
nyeareſt-Pole, turning them to the Sun, whoſe. 
Courſe they always follow, and binding them 
with withered Ruſhes, but not fo cloſe as to 
| kinder their climbing up the Pole. This you 
muſt continue to do till all the Poles are fur- 
niſhed with Binds, of which two or three 
are enough to a Pole, and then pluck up all 
the Sprouts and Binds which you have no 
occaſion for; but if it be a young Ground, 
pluck up none of the uſeleſs Binds, but wrap 
them up together in the middle of the Hill. 
When the Binds are grown beyond the reach 
of your Hands, if they forſake the Poles, a. 


«a7 


Stand-Ladder is very uſeful in tying them up 


again. 


If the Binds be very ſtrong and much over- 


grow the Poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off their 
Heads with a long Switch, to increaſe their 


Branching below. 


When the uß is finiſh'd, towards the end 

give your Ground the Sum- 
mer-Digging, caſting up with the Spade ſome 
F 2 I ide 
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fine Earth into every Hill, and about a Month 
after you ought to pare the Alleys with a Sho- 
vel, and make up the Hills to a convenient 
TTT... 
There is no doubt but in a hot dry Summer Hatering 
a thorough Watering would be a very great ad- H. 
vantage to Hops; but to do that requires fo 
much trouble and charge, that tis ſcarce pra- 
 Eicable, unleſs you have a Stream at hand to 
flow the Ground. „ . 
When the Hops blow, if you find among 
them any wild or barren Hills, mark them b 
driving a ſharpened Stick inta every ſuch Hill, 
that they may be digged up and replantde. 
About the middle of July Hops begin to ?icting 
blow, and will be ready to gather about Bar- Hops. 
_ tholomew-tide ;, you may judge of their Ripe- 
nels by their ſtrong Scent, by their Harneſs, 
and by the browm{ſh Colour of their Seed. 
When you find them ripe, pick them with all 
the Expedition you can, for a ftorm of Wind 
will do them great miſchief at this time, by 
breaking off the Branches, and by bruiſing and 
diſcolouring the Hops; and 'tis well known, 
that Hops pick'd green and bright, will ſell for 
a third part more than thoſe which are diſco- 
lour'd and brown. f 
The moſt convenient way of picking them 
is into a long . Frame of Wood called a 
Binn, with a Cloth hanging on Tenter-hooks | 
within it, to receive the Hops as they are pick'd. 
This is compoſed of four pieces of Wood joyn- 
ed together; n by eee a 
Prop at each end to bear up another long piece 


of Wood plac'd at a convenient height over : 
the middle of the Binn, upon which the Poles Ec 
are laid to be pick'd. The Binn muſt be 600 5 
n „„ E OO 
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Foot long, and three Foot broad, ſix or eight 


Perſons may work at it, three or four on each 
ſide, and two Poles may be pick'd at a time. 


If conveniently you can, begin to pick your 


Hops on the Eaſt or North-fide of your Ground, 
which will prevent the South-weſt | mb from 


breaking into the Garden. 


Having choſen a Plat of the Ground, con- 


taining eleven Hills ſquare, place the Binn up- 
on the Hill which is in the Centre, having five 
Hills on cach fide, and having pick d them, re- 
move the Binn into another piece of Ground of 


the ſame extent, and ſo go on till you have 


finiſh'd the whole. 


When you draw up the Poles to be pick'd, 


Wt take care not to cut the Binds too near the 
Hills, eſpecially when the Hops are green, be- 


cCaiſſe it will occaſion an exceſſive flowing of 


the Sap. And if the Poles come up with dif- 
ficulty, you may raiſe them with a piece. of 


Wood in the Nature of a Lever, which has a 


forked piece of Iron with Teeth on the inſide, 
faſtned within two Foot of the end. 


Take care that the Hops be pick d clean, i. e. 


free from Leaves and Stalks, and two or three 


times in a Day, if there be occaſion, empty 


the Binn into a Hop- bag made of courſe Linen 


. Cloth, and carry them immediately to the 


Oaſt or Kiln to be dried: For if they lie long 


in the Binn or Bag, they will heat and be 
8 diſcoloured. 


If the Wehe be hot, draw no more Poles 
than may be pick'd in an Hour; and if it may 


be, choole to gather them in fair Weather, when 

the Hops are dry, which will fave ſome expence 

of Coals, and will better preſerve their ur 
When n they a arc Brie hook 
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The beſt way of drying Hops is with a Drying 
Charcoal Fire, on an Oaſt or Kiln cover'd H 


with Hair-Cloth, of the fame Form and Fa- 
ſhion which is uſed to dry Malt on, which 
every Carpenter or Bricklayer in Countries 
where Hops grow, or Malt is made, knows 
how to build, ſo that little need be ſaid of 
it. The Kiln ought to be ſquare, and may be 
of ten, twelve, fourteen or ſixteen Foot over 
at the Top, where the Hops are laid, as your 
Plantation requires, and your Room will allow. 
There ought to be a due proportion between 
the height and breadth of the Kiln, and the 
bigneſs of the Steddle where the Fire is kept, 
vil. if the Kiln be twelve Foot ſquare on the 
Top, it ought to be nine Foot high from the 
Fire, and the Steddle ought to be {tx Foot and 
a a half ſquare; and fo proportionable in other 
OO So rn Og 
Lou ought to ſpread the Hops even upon 
the Oaſt a Foot thick or more, if the depth of 
the Curb will allow it; but take care not to 
over-load the Oaſt, if the Hops be green or 
Let the Oaſt be firſt warmed with a Fire be- 
fore you lay on the Hops, then keep an even 
ſteady Fire under them, not too fierce at firſt, 
leſt you ſcorch them; and let not the Fire fink 
or lacken, but rather increaſe till the Hops be 


= near dry'd, leſt the Moiſture or Sweat which 


the Fire has raiſed fall back or diſcolour them : 
After they have lain about nine Hours, they 
muſt be turned, and in two or three Hours 
more they may be taken off the Oaſt: When 
they be well dried, is known by the brittleneſs 
of the Stalks, and the caſe falling off of the 
„ - . 
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They ought not to be bagg'd up hot frotn 


the Oaſt, but laid by in a Chamber for a Fort- 
night or more, that they may imbibe the Air, 


and ſo become more ſoft and tough, which will 


prevent their being over - much broken in tread- 
ing, and make them capable of being trodden 


cloſer; and the harder they be trodden, the 
Herter ep. 5 
The Bags in which Hops are pack'd up are 


made of courſe Linen Cloth. Four Ells and 


a half of that which is Ell- wide, makes a Bag 


to contain two hundred and a half weight of 


Hops or more. The manner of bagging them 


is thus: make a round Hole in the Chamber 


near where the Hops are laid, large enough to 


receive: the Bag, tye a handful of Hops in each 


lower Corner of the Bag to ſerve as Handles to 


it, and faſten the Mouth of the Bag toa Hoop 


ſomething larger than the Mouth of the Hole, 


Stacking 
the Poles. 


Hole; then put in a few Hops, and let him 
| that is to tread them, go down into the Bag, 
and going round on every ſide, let him tread 
them as hard as he can; e in more 


Hops as faſt as there is occaſion, till the Bag 
be full: Then releaſe the Bag from the Hoop, 
take it down, and ſow up the Mouth as faſt as 


you can, leaving the two upper Corners of the 
ai d 
If you lay them up, let it not be on an 
Earthen Floor, but on Boards, and take care 
of Ratts and Mice, which will be very apt to 
harbour in them. _ FF 


_ Having ſtripp'd off the Haum or Binds from 
the Poles as you pick them, your laſt Work is 
to ſtack them up for their Security in Winter. 
This is done by ſetting up a Frame of fix 1 


and dry, burn them on the Ground. 
Thus you ſee, Kedit labor actus in orbem. A 
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let into the Ground with an Iron Pitcher or 


Crow in the ſpaces round about, and at ſome 
diſtance from the Hill on which the Binn ſtood 
when you pick'd the Hops; let the Poles ſtand 
ſo anclining as to meet and be ty'd faſt toge- 
ther within a Yard of the Top: Againſt this 
Frame the Poles ought to be ſpeedily ſet up, 
for if they be ſuffer'd to lie upon the Ground, 

eſpecially in wet Weather, they will receive 
more damage in a Fortnight, than by their 
ſtanding all the reſt of the Year. _ 


As ſoon as the Haum or Binds are withered 


Hop- ground requires almoſt conſtant Labour 


and Attendance throughout the whole Year, 
however it ſufficiently requites the Planter for 
his Pains and Trouble. An Acre of good Hop- 
ground well manag'd yields more Profit than 
many Acres of any other kind of Huſbandry, 
or Plantation in this County, Fruit excepted. 
If an Acre produces ten hundred weight of 
Hops, communibus Aunis, and theſe are ſold for 
three pounds per hundred; and that the Charge 
of an Acre of Hop- ground is fifteen Pounds 
per Annum, viz. allowing 31. for the Huſban- 


dry, 41. for the wear of Poles, 51. for picking 


and drying, 1 J. 105. for Dung, II. for Rent, 
and 105. for Tythe: the clear Profit of an 
Acre is 15 J. per Aunum. EF 
I wo things are indeed a Diſcouragement to 
the Planter: That Hops arc a very uncertain 
Crop, being ſubject to many Catualties and 
Accidents from Winds, Blights and Inſects; and 
when a Crop wholly fails, tis an intolerable 
Loſs. And that if there happens a general 
Crop, when the Plantation is of late Years ſo 
Ne "Ax; thy rerr 
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very much increaſed and over-grown, it will 
not anſwer the Charge. it 1 
To the firſt it may be ſaid, that a Year of 
Scarcity ſometimes is for the Planters: Advan- 
tage, becauſe it conſumes the whole Stock of 
Hops, empries the Country, and makes room 
for a good price the Year following. And to 
the ſecond, that thoſe who can forbear the 
Money, and lay up their Hops in a plentiful 
Year, in a blaſting Year, which frequently 
happens, will be well paid for their Forbear- 
E „„ 
Ihere is one great Advantage made by Hop- 
ground in this County, which ought to be 
mentioned. There is no Ground ſo proper to 
raiſe an Orchard of Fruit Trees; its being con- 
ſtantly till'd and mended, cauſes the Trees to 
grow and thrive exceedingly. Some plant their 
Hop- ground with Apples, ſome with Cherries, 
and others with Apples and Cherries mixt to- 
getber, which is to be preferr'd; for after about 
ten Years, when the Cherry- trees begin to bear 
Conſiderably, the Hops may be deſtroyed, and 
re-: planted in a freſh Ground, if you ſee good; 
and after about thirty Years, when the Cherry- 
trees are decayed, the Apple-trees will be in 
JJ... ͤ 
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Chap. XXI. Of French Furze. 
IHE make very great Improvement of 
I thei ſandy gravelly Land in Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, where Fuel is very ſcarce, by 
ſowing of them with French Furze Seed, which 
they reckon a great Improver of their Land, 
and a Fitter of it for Corn. Upon ſome Lanes . 
FFV they 


N — 6 
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wy will grow to be fourteen or fifteen Foot 


and afford very great quantities of Fuel. 


0 But I muſt refer a more particular Acconnt of 


this to farther Intelligence. 


Sir Hugh Plat commends Ferne very much 2 


5 80 mend ee WR. 


. * __ PE * 
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Cap XXII. 07 Carats. 


\Arrots, though Garden-roots, yet they do 
well in the Fields for Seed, though the 


Land for them ſhould rather be digged than 


plowed; but if it is plowed, it ſhould be very 
deep, becauſe they thruſt their Root auch 


downward. They delight in a deep, rich, 


warm, black Garden-mould, rather inclining 
to Sand than 2 They make great Improve- 
ment of their 
* thamptonſbire, as Mr. Moor affirms. 
The time of ſowing them is about dit hel = 
| ning or middle of March. They ſhould be 
well covered and hoed, till they get above the 


ndy Land this way in Nor- 


Weeds. The Roots are good for Hogs and 


| _ Geeſe; but the beſt Profit of them is the Seed, 
| which near great Cities ſells for a great Price. 
At London it commonly yields from five Fonds 


to ten or twelve Pounds per hundred. 


Is heard of a Man in Eſſex that had an old 
3 Orchard of about an Acre of Ground that was 


” very rich Mould ; he ſtubbed up all the 5 
"Tx ces, and dug it up, and ſowed it with Car- | 


|  rots, Which he let run to Seed, and had of it 
ten hundred weight, which he fold that Year 


for ten Pound per | hundred, 


Chap. 
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Cher. XXII. Of Tea. 
N ſome Parts of ES they ſow their Lands 


with Teaſils to dreſs their Bays and Cloth 
z Which they do upon Lands already 


plowed up for Corn: And about December they 
either double furrow it, that is, have one 
Plough to follow the other in the ſame Furrow, 


or dig it up; and the latter end of February or 


the beginning of March they ſow the Teaſil- 


ſced, which they keep well weeded in Spring. 


One Peck will ſow an Acre. They eſteem a 1 


Clay -ground the beſt Soil for them. They cut 
them about Auguſt, tying them up in Bundles 
or Staves, as they _ 
in the Sun if the Weather be fair; but if not, 
they ſet them in Rooms and dry them there. 
The common Produce is about an hundred and 
ſixty Bundles or Staves upon an Acre, which 


it, and ſet them to dry 


> they {ell for about one Shilling a Stave. But 


the moſt common way of propagating them is 
to ſow them mixed with Caraway and Corian- 


ger - ſeed, of which there is a great deal ſown 
e about Kelvedon, Coggeſbal, and other places MW =: 


Garden-Moul 


— 


— 
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Cee Seed delights in a diy Mould 
4 din inclining to Clay, or rich 
which they ſow about the 


| latter end of February, or beginning of March. 


Eight | Pounds will fow an Acre, with which 


they 


8 
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they commonly mix eight Pounds of Coriander- 
| ſeed, and ſometimes about half a Peck of Tea- 
| fils, both which yield their Crop the firſt Year; 
whereas the Caraway Seed is the ſecond Year 
before tis fit to cut, but then it will laſt three 
or four Years, for which they order the Ground 
as for Teaſils, and keep the Land hoed twice 
a Year, once in Spring, and in Auguſt, which 
\ coſts them ten or twelve Shillings an Acre to 
0 -: Fe . 
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Chap. XXV. Of Anniſeed 


Niſe may be propagated in England, if 
{2 ſown in February, for which the Ground © 
ſhould be prepared about Michaelmas, and ſome 
new HForſe- dung ſtrewed upon it to preſerve it 
from the Froſt. The Seed will be ripe about 
Bartholomew-tide, when they may beſown again 
for next Vear. It is beſt to renew the Seed 
| every two Years. The Leaves hercof are uſed 
in Sallet, and have a very pleaſant Taſte; but 
they muſt not be too much nor too frequently 
uſed with hot Food, but with Fiſh they may 
ſecurely; and the bad Qualities thereof may 
be allay'd by mixing Parſley, Bete and Borrage 

or Lettice therewith. They alſo may be ſown 


e Praßt for Merchanne. 


\ 
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8 the Fain is of little le nel it be 


ſtock'd with Beaſts, or other Animals, 

that may be employed in the Labour 
phe” Work of it, and 197 

Market and Kitchen: So the Farmer is to con- 
ſider what will turn to the beſt Advantage, and 
what. is moſt proper and ſuitable to his Land, 
for the Uſes he intends to employ it for, and . 


r the Supply of the 


the Coſt and Charges of ſuch a Stock; that fo 


be may ſuit his Undertaking to his Purſe. The i 
common reckoning for ſtocking of a Farm is 
three Vears Rent; as, that three hundred Pounds 
will ſtock a Farm of one hundred Pounds per 
Annum, which is commonly near about what is 


5 ſufficient, except in very dear Vears. Concern- 
ing which ſort of uſefül Stock I ſhall begin 


with the Horſe, as one of the moſt noble, ſtrong- 


eſt, ſwifteſt and moſt e of all che Beal 


| uſed ir in a a Farm. 


pe EIS — 
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| Op. U. of Horſes and Mares. 


Wiz you have good ſtore of Paſture, : 


either in ſeveral or common, or in 


Woods or Groves, it's no ſmall Advantage to 


keep a Team of Mares for Breed: But where 
5 there i is moſt 3 — 8 and little Paſture-Land, yy 


Stone 


JR. 
PHE”, - 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
Stone-Horſes or Geldings are more neceſſary, 
as may be obſeryed in ſeveral Counties of that 
ſort. In Hertfordſhire they make great Advan- 


tage by buying of Colts out of Leiceſterſhire of 
between two and three Years old, which at 
about fix Years old they fell to Gentlemen at 
London for their Coaches. Theſe Colts improve 


much in their Stature, and their Work pays for 


their keeping; which makes it a double Ad- 
vantage to them, and gives the Farmer oppor- 
tunity of bringing them up to be fit for buſi- 


neſs. 


205 


If you deſign to have beautiful ſtrong Colts, 


let your Stallion and Mare be ſo, eſpecially 
your Mares; for the Form and Shape of the 
k oal is moſt commonly more like to the Mare 
than the Horſe, and more particularly for the 


Head and Neck, which is the beautiful part of 


Virgil, who ſays, 


the Horſe, as has been long e 


The Generous Youth, who ſtudious of the Prize, 
De Race of Running Courſers multiplies, 
Or to the Plough the ſturdy Bullock breeds, 


proceeds. 


. from the Dam the worth of each 


Let both the Stallion and Mare be of lively 
briſk Natures; for heavy dull Breeders will 
always produce lumpiſh heavy Colts: And 
ſee that they be of healthy ſound Conſtituti- 
ons; for your Colts will for the moſt part have 
the fame Diſtempers with the Stallions and 
Mares: And if you deſire to have large Colts, 
be ſure to have large-bellied Mares, that the 


Colts may have Room to grow in, and give 


them good keeping, and then you need not 
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206 The Art of Hashanary: Oy, 
fear their Size, let the Stallion be of what Sta- 
, 2 henna 
Make your Mares as tame 00-0 - Irs 
better to keep them to gentle, eaſte Work, ſuch 
as plowing an hour or two in a Day, c. than 
to have them wild; for by being aequainted 
with their Keeper, and being ſoberly handled, 
you may with eaſe remove them from one Paſ- 
ture to another, bring them to be covered, and 
to take their Colts from them: Whereas wild, 
Mares are not only troubleſome, but often de- 
ſtroy their Colts in their Bellies, by their wild 
leaping of Ditches and Hedges, c. And the 
fame Care ought to be taken with Colts to 
make them tame, who are often apt elſe to do 
themſelves a Miſchief, whenever you have oc- 
_ eafion to do any thing with them. 
Ihe ſureſt way of Ain your Mares | 
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and the moſt profitable for the Farmer, excepft 


be keeps his Stallion to let out to hire, is to 
have a place well fenced, that is good Land to 
keep your Horſe in, and to let your Mares go 
with your Horſe during the Months of April 
and May: But your Horſe this way will not 
ſerve ſo many Mares as if houſed, nor be ſo 
fit for conſtant working the other ten Months 


of the Year: And therefore if you work him = 
hard, or let him out to horſe more Mares 


than your own, you muſt take him into the 

Stable, and feed him well; and if the Horſe 

is kept in the Stable, it is reckoned beft to 
take the Mare in too for about a Month or 


ſix Weeks, and that ſhe be fed well with: Hay 


and Oats, and that about five or fix days be- 

fore you bring her to the Horſe, you let her 

blood on both fides of the Neck, taking about 
Aber of Bod out of each Vein. 


the Pay of Improving of Land. 


As to the manner of covering of the Mares, 


they have in the breeding Countries, in the 


| houſe where they keep Stallions on purpoſe to 
let out to horſe Mares, a ſquare hole with a 


„ 9 


door to it, big enough for the Horſe to put 
his Head and Neck out at; to which hole they 
bring the Mare for the Horſe to ſmell on, by 

Which means they can ſee whether the Mare 


will ſtand to the Horſe or not, without any 


1 danger of the Mare's ſtriking the Horſe, or his 
| doing of himſelf any Injury. If they find 
the Mare willing to ſtand, they have her out 


into ſome broad place, where they lead the 
Stallion out to her; and if he be unlucky and 


mad, with two men to lead him, and let him 

| horſe her: They reckon in the Morning faſt- 
ing, or in the Evening, the beſt times of the 
Day; eſpecially the Morning, and that the 


tand the better to her horſing. 


Altter ſhe is covered, they that are very ex- 
act in taking care of them, keeps them to the 
ſame Diet as before for three Weeks or a Month, 
and without work, and about September they 
take their Mares into the houſe again, where 


they keep them till they foal; at Which time 


they feed them with Maſhes and other moiſt 
Food till the Graſs comes to be plenty: Which 
are Niceties the Farmer ſeldom troubles him- 
ſelf about. If after they have foaled they 
Keep them a Night or two in the Stable, and 
Jive them the beſt Hay, Graſs and Oats that 


They have, they think it ſufficient. 


Horſe be well provender'd, and drink but little 
over Night. When the Stallion is diſmounted, 
they commonly throw a Pail of cold Water 

on the Mare, which they think makes her 


The 
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Ĩ) be beſt Age to breed at, is, when the Mares 
are from four to twelve Vears old, and much 
longer, if the Mares have only been kept to 
3 breed on, and not wrought; and the Horſe 
from five to fourteen Years old. I ſhall not 
mention any thing of the time of the Moon, 
nor about the ſeveral ways mentioned for the 
| procuring of Horſe or Mare Foals; becauſe 1 
could never find them effectual, or any ways 


JJ; w 
Cet your breeding Mares fourteen or fifteen 
days before their Foaling be well kept, which 
will not only make her have plenty of Milk, 
RO. but cauſe herquickly to take horſe again : The 
| beſt time for which is about twenty days after 


| - _- The beſttimes for the weaning of Colts is at 
5 Candlemas or Shrovetide In this reſpect you mult 
be very careful; for if your Colts be not well 
wWeaned, well ſummered and wintered, eſpeci- 
bk. ally for the firſt three Years, they will ſeldom 
prove either good or large: Be ſure, for the 
| 5 firſt Summer, to keep them out of the hearing 
JJ ͤ [6—R]uʃ8RA.A. OO 
WM hen the Colts are about two Years old, it 
is the beſt time to take them up, and to make 
them tame; and the Year following, when 
== they are three Years old, back them that are 
I: do be for the Saddle, only they muſt be uſed 
=. EKindly at that Age. The firſt Year Saddle- 
= Colts ſhould only be walked, and the ſecond 
1 burt ſeldom trotted, and that but for a little 
3 way : But we cannot in England get upon a 
young Forſe's Back without ſpoiling of him: 
And for thoſe Horſes that are for Draughts, 
® I never knew any good Drawers, and gentle, 
1 that were broke after that Age; nor can! wo 


— 
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but that caſie, gentle Work is good for youn 

Horſes, to uſe them to it by degrees: Bur 1 
would not have a Draught-Horſe, that I were 
deſirous of being very curious about, wrought 


above one hour, nor à Saddle-Horſe galloped, 
nor rid above ten Miles in a Day, till they are 


feven; Fears old . 
Ik your Colts be any ways unruly or wild, 


at the firſt coming into the Houſe, let them 


have no Meat but what they take out of their 


Keeper's hand; by which means you will male 
them gentle without any Violence: if that will 
not do, keep them waking, and want of Sleep 
will cure the wildeſt Horſe that is. But to pre- 

vent his being ſo, uſe him from his Foaling to 
be fed in Winier at hand in the Houſe; and for 
ſome time when you back him firſt, never ride 
him but with a Horſe before him, and always 


in the Company of as many Hor {es as you can. 


_. Whoever will keep his Horle bridled and 
ſaddled ſome time after his riding of a Journey, 
and let him champ on the Bit till he is in good 
temper, and takes not off his Saddle till he is 
cold, and then rubs the Saddle-place well, and 
doth not give him Water when hot, nor ride 
him hard at firſt ſetting out when he is full, 


and that takes care to ride him ſoftly for the 


laſt Mile or two before he comes to his Jour- 
iey's end, will be {are not to have either a ſick 


or lame Hofe. 


In a 031 water their Cattle, that they 
. e, three or four times a day, 
which they fay is much better than doing of 
it but twice, becauſe Cattle drinking ſo ſeldom, 
makes them drink too much at a time, fo as to 
over chill their Stomach and Guts, in Winter, 


But 


keep in the Hou 


wh © g 


and fill their Bellies too full in dummer. 
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Baut the moſt occaſion that Farmers have being 
for Draught Horſes, I ſhall recommend to them 

the Choice of ſuch as are ſtrong, well limbed, 
and as near as can be, ſuch as are of a height; 
for Horſes in a Draught unequally ſuted, never 

draw at caſe: And if they are well wrought, 
let them be well kept, my then you may ex- 
pect buſineſs from them. A good Team of 

Horſes cannot well have a leſs Allowance than 

. forty Quarters of Oats in a Year, beſides good 

Hay and good Grals when they are out of the 
' Houſe. It will likewiſe be neceſſary that the 

1 Farmer ſuit his Horſes to his Ground as well as 

nis other Cattle; fo that where his Land is 
iich he have the larger, and where barren the 

w_ ſmaller Sort of Horſes, except he keep Stone- 

 Horfes, and keep them always at Hay and Oats. 
Fifty Acres of Fallow-Land, is as much work _ 
Zs can well be manag'd by a Team of five Hor- 

. ſes; if it is ſtiff Land, they muſt be ſtout Hor- 

| ſes, or that Quantity will be too much for them. 

* There are ſeveral Epidemical Diſtempers de- 

*  #ftructive to, the Farmer's Stock: And though 

I'S there are many Pretenders to the Art of Farri- 

= cring and 8 yet many of them are 
= very ignorant, eſpecially in the Countries, the 

Books that are writ upon that Subject being 

_ chiefly Collections from others, with a very 

ſmall Number of experienced Receipts amongſt 

them, ſo that but few can tell, out of ſo great 

2 Number, which to chuſe, unleſs they had 
opportunities of trying all of them, which _ 

would be a very expenſive way of Knowledge 

do the Farmer, I have thought it might be of 

95 uſe to publiſh ſome Receipts that 1 had 
the Experience of my ſelf, or have from them 


chat have experienc'd them, which I think 1 


Can 


abe W. ay of Inf eving of Land. 


though they are but a ſmall Number, yet if by 


the communicatin ing of. them I can, for the pub- 
e others that have any expe- 


lick Good, perſua 
rienced Receipts to communicate them -to the 


Publiſher hereof, that they may be here inſerted, 
it will, I think, bea Work that will be of great 
N Advantage not "only to the Farmer, but eyen 
to the Profeſſors and Practiſers of thele Arts too: 
And therefore I ſhall begin with ſome Obſerva - 
tions concerning the Purging of Horſes; in 


doing of which, I ſhall conſider two things: 


Firſt, the Doſes, which are to be proportioned N 
; according to che E Size and Strength of the Horſe; 
and ſecondly give ſome Directions for the © or- 


5 e of a * when he takes a Purge. 


TH 
50 5 15 0% Parging a Horſe. 


Take bs Liens: beaten ro fine Powder, one 


Ounce, two Ounces of freſh Butter; and add a 


| {mall Quantity of Powder of Anniſeeds, for 4 
| Horſe of thirteen Hands high. 


TT * 


: RF. 


can depend upon, becauſe they have not been 
ſuch as have had any Advantage by it: Which, 


Take Aloes one Ounce and a 1 ir a 
- 275 feeding Horſe; if not, one Ounce and 


alf a quarter, with three Ounces of Butter, 


| and . Ounces of Anniſeeds, for a Horſe of 


; fourteen Hands high. 


Take Aloes one Ounce and. a half if a great. 


Feeder; if not an Ounce and a quarter, and 


half a quarter, and ſomething better: Then 5 
two Ounces of Powder of Anniſeeds, with the 
fame Quantity of Butter, for a Horſe of fifteen : 


Z Hands high. 


Make theſe ſeveral Quantities. into Balls of 
ay the + Diggs x 8 {mall Waſh-ball ; and 


after 


3 2 
2 men "ri RS A SS be” 
OS gy” — ES es One —_ 


= 1 
75 bn ths 
S's 
2 88 


& 


1 Hr of Huebindry: Or, 


_ aſter you have given two of them, give t 
HForſe a Horn- full of ſtrong or ſmall Beer, and 
another Horn- full after you have given the reſt 
of the Balls, which ſhould be anointed with a 
ROOT ¼( Ces WO 
The day before you purge your Horſe give him 
warm Water with Bran in it, and the next 
Morning faſting give him the Purge: Ride him 
our, bring him in, and let 
him ſtand two Hours without eating; then give 
and an Hour after, water him 
ater; and an. Hour after that 
give him ſcalded Bran: Do the ſame at Night, 
and next Morning: If he purges ride him out a 
little; and then bring him in, and give him ſcald- 
ed Bran: a while after water, a 
again while he 
Jive him ſcalde 


2 quarter of an 


. him ſome H 
with warm 


| ride him out 
urges; then bring him in, and 
5 Bran; awhile after water, and 
ride him out again while he purges; then bring 
him in, and give him ſcalded Bran. Thus you 
may make it work more or leſs as you pleaſe, by 
repeating the givingof him Water and Riding. 
 Over-night give him very little Hay; for it is 
beſt taking any Phyſick on an empty Stomach. | 
.., _ Notre, that if your Horſe is newly taken up | 
from Graſs, great care muſt be taken of him, 
and he muſt ſtand in the Houſe at leaſt a Week | 
or ten Days before you purge him; and be ſure 
give ſuch a Horſe ſcalded Bran, as is before di- 


| refted. I have known ſeveral Horſes killed for 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 


os together in a Pint of White- wine or Sack, 
| ve it luke warm for a Horſe of fourteen 


| Hand s. 


3 3s Another Purge. 5] 


| Take Aloes an Ounce; Jalap, Coeds of Tars 

ter, and Sena, of each a Drachm and a half, 
if the Horſe be fourteen Hands, 
Hands, add half a Drachm more of each) of 


if ee 


Anniſeeds half an Ounce: Make it up with a 


: little Butter into Balls as big as a Wallnut. 


two Ounces, Hemplecd in Powder two Spoon- 


fuls, 3 an Ounce: Make it into Balls, 

and give it, riding him after it, and let him 

ED him. his Water warm 'd the firſt time __ water 
8 e ee 


” 5. 8 ** 4 Purge works 700 | much, how. ” nbi. it. 


Fo Take i rtnamnchl two 8 a bit of 5 

| Whiring as big as a Pullet's Egg, beat it fine, 
and boil it in three Pints of Beer, with two or 
three Slices of brown Bread 1 in 1, and nan 
it with Sugar. 


The belt time to bleed, if you defig n pur- 


ging of a Horle, 18 about ten oy after his 


* 
. 6. For a 22 null. 1 


Ef Take an Fam, break ir, and put it into a 
| Horſe's Foot, and keep it in by putting a Piece 
= or Leather Over it, which you may alten with 

| Splints | 


2 8 
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| 6. hs Ti g Purge Greaſe, fora middle-f 2ed Her ſs [+] > 
Take freſh Butter four Ounces, Caſtile Soap 


The Art of 2 "Or," x 


- Splints put croſs under the Shoe: Let him 
| Rand ſo all Night, or twenty four Hours, and 
it will for a Day or two, as I am told from ve- 
ry good Hands, make him 8⁰ caſie „and take 
away the Pain. 

For Surbating, which is the beating of the 
Horſe's Hoof againſt the Ground; uſe the ſame 
Medicine as — or ſome freſh Burter. EET 


8. 7. For Conghs or Colas, 


Take Quart of Ale, half an aOunce of Dia- 
pente, half an Ounce of Bay- berries bruiſed 
mall, Grains of Paradiſe 3 an Ounce, 
; Horle-ſpice two Ounces it boil, and no 
more, adding to 1t two Spoonful: of Saller-oil, | 
1 45 two of Honey. 
Mhen you give any « of theſe opening Drinks 
give it to the Horſe in the Mornin a Py : 

and ride him half an Hout after it, and tye bim 

up three Hours to the Rack; after which give 
him a Math and warm Water at Night, and 
next Day in the Morning. If he goes to Graſs, 

take him up a Night or two before-hand, and 


let him ſtand in two Ni igh hrs after the raking 8 


it; and when you turn him out, let it be in a 


warm Day, taking of * * two or three | 
N "gue > ae. 


5. 8. Fre an o Cold. 


: Take a handful of Mallows, far Ourices of 
blue Currants, half an Ounce of Manna, one 


Ounce of Alum, boil them in two Quarts of | 


ſtrong Beer, till it comes to one Quart: ſtrain | 


it, and put to it four Ounces of Honey, giving = 


wa it to the Here next reg Warm. 
. 1 8. 9. To 


g 


the Oy of Improving of Land. 175 
8. 9. fo Heal the Lungs. 


Take one Ounce of Anniſeeds, one Ounce of 
7 Turmetick, one Ounce of Liquoriſh, one Ounce 
of Elecampane » half an Ounce of Diapente, 
and one pennyworth of ſweer Oyl, and as 
much * „mix it with a 3 of new 


; Wort. 
8. I o. 2 comfortable Drink. 


Take one Dram of Cocheneal, rwoperiny- . 
worth of Mithridate, as much Venice-Treadle 
| and give it in half a pint of Sack mixed. 


s 1 1 To cool the Liver. 


Take a pint of Milk, Ws penny-worth of 5 
Honey, : an as much Sweet-Oyl. 


S. 12. For the ri 18 of the Lights. 


Ds Take Save Ounces of Turmerick | in a x Quan 
: of Swal beer.” wo 


2 + 13. For the Marge. 


Take Flower of Brimftone, a little Ol of 
: . a litrle ſweet en and rub it 
wan”: : 


$ 14 rere ſore Heel. 


Fake t two Quarts of Chainberdye, one 1 8 

* Ox Gall, one Ounce of Roman Vitri ö 

* of a — of green Coperas, and way - 
OY 5 al 


9 


mix d with a little Honey, and tye it about his 
> Bit; ; rice him upon it, and {er him oP warm. 


green Copperas, one Qunee of white Copperas, 
and boil all rogether a little „ in three Tanks: 1. 1 
running Water. 


one Ounce and two Drachms, Brimſtone one 
Ounce and a half, Liquorice ſix Ounces, Le. 
campane three Ounces, Bay- berries and Jumiper- 
berries of each an Gunce and a half, Sallet-oil 
one Pint, Honey one Pint and half, he Yolks 
of fix Eggs, White-wine four Pints. All Wan 1 


f fi Honbeilry: Or, 


all nie, bibs if *ris for a farcy =” ot take 
Vinegar inſtead of Chamber-lye. =_ 


5. IF: To ary a ſore Heel. 
Take half a Pour) of Roach pris auen ; 


8. 16. For an s ordinary Gold. | 
1 a ſmall Piece of Rag dipt in Tar f 


bow. S. 17. For 4 Graſs Cold. 


Take up your Horſe early in the Morning, 
ive him a Pint of Ale lukewarm ; diflolve in 


tt half an Ounce of the Juice of Liquorice, ride $ 3 
him half an Hour ſoftly, ſo as not to beat him _— 
at all, and turn him out 1 clently. | 5 


8. 18. Balls 7g a Cold, Conſemption or any in- 2 =_ 


ward D ſemper. 


Take Wbet men f ix Pounds, Laker two | 


5 Pe, Cummin-ſceds ſix Drachms, Cartha- : 


mus one Drachm and a half, Fenugreek-ſceds 


CD, 
r 


1 r make Wand into Paſte 5 
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which make Balls as big 28 a Man's Fiſt, and 
7 5 the Horſe a Ball diſſolved in his Water, 


orning and Evening, for fifteen Days 


toge· 


ther: It he refuſe it at OG he will OR m 
fire it if kept to it. 


0 ; ©. 0 fe he Pla 92 4 2 cgi, or - Marrainjn in a a Hor 


The Murrain is principally cauſed from a hot, 


5 dry Seaſon of the Year, or rather from ſome 


gener al Putrefaction of the Air, or from the 


Infection of other Cattle, from Cattle ſmelling | 
to arrion, and licking of the Bones; from foul 
Food, as overflown Hay, Graſs rotted by the 


long ſtanding of Water on it in wet Summers; 


which Sort of Food is much better to rot on the 
Ground than to be made uſe of. All theſe things 
beget an Inflammation in the Blood, and cauſe 
a ſwelling in the Throat, n in little time 5 
: ſuffocateth the Cattle. 


The Signs of this Diſeaſe are a ing dn : 


4 of the Head, Gum at _ Bye as big as your 
Finger, going weakly, ſt 

_ ſwelling very big, the Breath hore, the Heart 
beating with ratling in the Throat: And if you 
put your Hand into bis Mouth, and find his 
Breath very hot, his Tongue ſhining, he hath 
the Diſtemper very ſtrong. If he be taken 
backward, he will be Fay wy" and his Guts Ts 
rumble very much. 


ering, the Head 


If any of your Cattle ang inſested, ſpeedily 


let both fick and well Blood, and drench them. 


The following Receipt I have not had opportu- 


nity to try, but it hath been much recommend- 
: ed to me. 


Take Diapente a quarter bre an Gen Dial- 


5 9225 London Treacle, eee, and Rhu- 


barb, 


118 


The At of Huchagdry: y: Or, 


| barb, of each the quantity of a Nut; of Saf 
fron a ſmall quantity, Wormwood, red Sa 5 
of each an handful, and two Cloves of Garlick : 


Boil all together in two Pints of Beer, ill 1 it 


comes to a Pint and a half; give it lukewarm, 


ſwelling of the Belly, occaſioned 


_ Humours, or from exting of green Corn, or 
Pulſe. : 5 


when he is — Keep him very warm, ane 
; dn him a Ma 
drink warm Water for a Week, and ſometimes 
have boiled Oats. If you can make him ſweat 


of Ground-Malt; let fin 


he will do well: If one Drink will not do, give 


him another three Days after. Half the Pro- | 
| ps wor do for a Cow. 


8. 20. For the Cholich Bell aach, or 2 * 


This proceeds from a frenting, growing or 
om windy 


It is how by aHorſe” 8 Lrerching: his Neck, 


2 Legs or Belly, by his lying down and rifing 
often, ſtamping with his Feet : He will — . 
look full than empty: And if he is cold 1 in the 
Mouth, he is in great danger. ; 


Take half a Pint of White - wine, warm it, and 


pat to it ſix Qunces of Oil, and fifty Drops of 
Spi 


rit of Harts-horn; give it the Horſe: But if 


De is full of Riood, ler him blood firſt. If the 
ſaid Doſe will not do, give him another; into 


| which you may put a hundred Dope” of the | 


Spirit of Harts-horn. 


Take Aqua vitæ e two Nurme: ; 
grated, Saffron two Drachms, Sallet-oil f1x 


Spoonfuls; give it the Horſe, ride him after it | 
and r him NP: warm. 


. 21. 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
S 21. For Greaſe and ſwollen Heels. © 

II your Horſe's Low ſwell in the Stable, give 
him ſome Powder o 


for his Heels: But if his Legs ſwell much; uſe 
the following Receipt. © eds 


Take Soap and Hog's Lard, of each a like | 
quantity; boil it, and put ſome Turpentine 


into it a little before it comes off the Fire: Cut 


away the Hair, and ſpread a Plaiſter on Flax, 
apply it twice a Day, till it runs very much, 
and give him the Purge at Page 213, where you 
Will find this Mark [+]. You may likewiſe 


rowel him in the Cheſt. 


S. 22. For the Staggers or Stavers. 


The Staggers is a Giddineſs in a Horſe's Brain 
which turns to Madneſs. It is cauſed ſome- 
times by corrupt Blood or groſs tough Humours 

oppreſſing the Brain: And ſometimes by turn- 
ing of a Horſe out to Graſs before he is cold, 

and by hard Labour. The Signs of it are Dim- 

| nels of Sight, Reeling, and Staggering of the 

Horſe, who for very pain will beat his Head 
againſt the Wall, and thruſt it into his Litter, 


 Forfake his Meat, and have wateriſh Eyes. 


Firſt let him Blood in his hinder Parts to 
draw the Blood from his Head; and about the 
middle of his Forehead cut a {lit thro' the Skin 

about half an Inch long; upon this clap a 


Pulaiſter of Pitch: If it run, the Horſe will do 


well again; if not, he will die. Before you 
Hay on the Plaiſter, take a bit of the middle- 
Fart of a Dock-root, and thruſt into the hole of 


219 


Brimſtone in his Oats, and 
it will make his Coat lie fine, and do him good 


220 


N 


The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
the ſlit, between the Skin and the Bone, up the 


ur herben of the ſlit, and lay the Plaiſter on it, 
which renew as 1 (ce VG 1 z | 


72 


8 : To clan the Blood... 


Take two Ounces of Antitnony, . as | much 


Flower of * 4 give it to the Horſe " 
in hot Nan. „„ 


| $. 24. ET carry 3 of any. Greaſe o fin in the 


aeg. 
Tale half: a Pint of ks two pennyworth 


of Mithridate, one dram of Saffron, one pen- 
ny worth of ſweet Oil, and c one ounce of Ele- 


= ad n 


$ 1 For Cracks or - ſor Heels. 
Tale a quarter x a WR of Hogs 3 as 


= Turpentine, half an ounce of Verdi- 
_ greaſe, a quarter of an . ounce of wa 
and Dl. al " WP together, wee ae, de Tr, 


hi 26. Fer the Gripes. 
Take ug pennyworth po Syrup 3 Marſh- 


mallows, an ounce of Oil of Turpentine, four 
ſpoonfuls of ſweet Oil; and give it to che Horſe . 


in a pin of white Wine cold. 


5 $ 27. For Hoſe 5 Heels, that fell in the Stable, 


* 


In Sumner time ride Ts into a Pond, what - 


= great many Leeches in it, and let "them 


4 faſten to bis Legs, and kill themſclyes. 


8.28. N 


7 4 
Ta 


9 


3 Brimſtone, half a handful of 

- comes to a pint, and 
faſting, and let him faſt after it fix hours en 

Meat, and twelve from Water. 85 


the Wa a) oo Rene of Land. 


6. 48; For a Strain or unf. 


5 
oy . 
— 
2 4 
s 4 


Take an ounce K Camphire; and put it into 
half a 28 of Spirit of Wine. e 


8. 29. Er the Glanders. 


| Take a pint of Childrens Chamber-lye, two 
ounces of Oil of Turpentine half a pint of 


221 


White- wine Vinegar, four Ounces of Flower of 


ue; boil it till 
give t to the Horſe 


8. 30. For the 2 


Take chres pints of tale Beer, one handful 
of Rue, one handful of Featherfew, ſeven hand- 
fuls of Houſe-leck, four Ounces of Alum, two 
: 2 of Antimony; ; ſtamp the Herbs, boil 
aut 
Forſe faſt three hours before you give it him, 
and afterwards ſix hours from n and 
twelve from Water. N 5 


ther till it come to a quart: Let the 


. 31. : For a  Mallendar./ 


Take Bay-falt, Gun- powder and Hog $ Lande . 
mix it together, and anoint the place once in 
two or three Days; you my add a mad 
wor of FA ing Apoſrolorum. to ir. 


n 


ol 32. For Sore Eyes... 


--Where: a Skin is owing over the E 76s, take 
* E885 break off th tops take out t c Volk, 


ad 


and to the White add a little fine powdered 

Salt, and ſet the Egg on the Fire, till it come 
to a Powder, which mix with a little Honey, 
and put into the Horſe's Eye with a Feather: 
But if you find it not ſharp enough to eat off 


ED 


a Quill. 


into a 
or Beaſt's Eye, is an extraordinary thing. You 
may have it at moſt Apothecaries in London. 


the Skin; then blow the Powder alone in with 
Hobgoblin's Claws ſcraped to Powder, and put 
Gul, and blown into a Man's, Hotle's, 


If a great Rheum follow the Eye, lay round, 


it the defenſative Plaiſter, which may be had 
at any Apothecaries. It's good to drive Hu- 
mours from any Wound. 


8. 33. For a Blow on the Eye. 


Take ſome Honey, and add a ſmall quantity 
of Powder of Ginger unto it, and put it into 
the Horſe's Eye, or take ſome Hog's Lard, Oil 
of Roſes, Oil of Elder, of each a like quan- 
tity, melt it together, and anoint the Horſess 


S. 34. To draw out a Thorn. 


| Take two Whitesof Eggs, ad ro em ſome | 
Whcat- flower and Vinegar, and tie it on with 


n To prevent Mares Sinking ber Foal 


Be?e.e ſure to take care of her in ſnowy Weather, 

and keep her where ſhe may have good Spring- 
Water to drink, and not drink the melted 
Snow; which is very prejudicial to her.. 


. 36. 


* 
. 

T's 

1 . 
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3 36. For Gravel, or a Nail run ints a Hufe: 
| Foot. 


e it ſo as to lay. it open, and pour i into 


it T ow Ent hot. 


— — — . 5 


0 . of 2 5 


* E Af, though cfontawnrible Creature, - 
is very ſerviceable to many that are not 
E able to buy or keep a Horſe ; eſpecially where 
they live near Heaths or Commons, the barren- 


neſt of which will keep them, they being content= 
ed with any traſh, as dry Leaves, Stalks, 


Tpzhiſtles, Briars, Chaff, and any ſort of Straw is. 
55 Fang Food for them ; they need very little 
looking to, and will ſuſtain Labour, Hunger, 

and Thirſt, beyond moſt Creatufes; is ſeldom 


or never ſick; and of all other Cattle the 


endure the longeſt. They may be made uſe 
of to plow light Lands, to carry Burdens, to 
draw in Mills, for which they hs = excel- 


lent, to fetch Water, or any Fe a odd things. 


They are ver uſeful for chk Milk, whit in is 
an excellent Reſtorative in Conſumptions and 
other Weakneſſes: But they would be of much 
more Advantage, were the ufed, as they are 
3 Leneding of Mulcs, 
2s I ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter. « 
= The She-Afs, when you have any regard to 
= their breed, ſhould be cover'd between the 
Months of March and June. The beſt Age to 


in Foreign Parts, for the 


breed on them, is from three Vears old to ten, 
| and "Ou ſhould let the young Aſs ſuck two 


4 Years, | 
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Year, and not work them *till they are three 
c d 
I hoſe are reckoned the beſt ſhaped that are 

well fquared; have large Eyes, wide Noſtrils, 
long Necks, broad Breaſts, high Shoulders, a 
great Back, ſhort Tail, the Hair ſleek, and of 
a blackiſh Colour; their Skins make the moſt 
durable Shoes of any fort of Leather what- 
But I ſuppoſe the great Impediments of the 
keeping them are the Injuries that they do to 
Trees, which they are very miſchievous to; 
and their flowneſs; but that hath a Conyeni- 
ency in it, in chat it is what makes them able 

to endure ſo great Labour and Hardſhip. _ 


* NE L 4 4 . — 


£ — — den 


| Chap. W. Of Mules, | 
Ules are chiefly uſed in the Rocky Coun- 


IVI rries, where are ſtony, and rocky Ways, 
as on the Alps, the Pyrenean Mountains, Cc. 


where great Numbers of them are kept; ſo as 1 


that upon the Roads you may ſee forty or fifty 
of them together, molt of them coal- black, that 


are very finely ſhap'd, and very large, being 5 


bred of the fine Spaniſh Mares, which are ſome 
of the handſomeſt ſorts of Mares chat are; and 
the Mules are as fine, many of them being ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen Hands high, and valued at 
forty or fifty Pounds a- piece: They are the beſt 
l ſort of Creatures that are for Burden and Sure- 
footedneſs, eſpecially in ſtony. ways; and are 
excellent for draught, and the greatneſs of their 
ſtrength: An Inſtance of which I faw in one 
that my Father had which was bred in England, 
that was for ſhape a very thick ſhort one, 557 | 
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for height about fourtcen Hands and a half: 
This Mule being put in the Fill of a Cart, at 
the bottom of which was flung a very great 
iece of Timber, ſo big, that becauſe it was to ; 
be drawn up a ſteep Hill, the Carters and other 13 
Country-men preſent, concluded that the Mule , 
and four ſtout Horſes more could not draw it 
up; and while they were buſie about the tying 
of it, and doing ſome other things to the Cart, 
they not minding to hold the Mule, or to take 
any care of him, he alone run oy with the 
Cart and Timber, half way up the ſteepeſt part 
of the Hill, before they could ſtop him: And 
1faw in London two Mules that were Sumpter- | 
Mules to a Colonel in Flanders, bred there of 
the large Flanders Mares; one of them was 
ſixteen Hands and an half high, and the other 
ſeventeen and an half, and they were as big 
ſet as any of the Pray or Cart-horſes uſed in 
London: And ſeveral of the Soldiers did aſſirm 
that they had travelled for ſeveral Months to- 
gether with 17 hundred Weight a- piece on 
their Backs. Which makes me wonder that 
they are not more minded in England, than 
they are, eſpecially conſidering their Hardi- 
neſs, and freeneſs 2 Diſtempers, and the 
length of their Lives, which is almoſt double 
do that of Horſes. In which particular thoſe 
bred in the cold Countries far exceed them that 
are bred in the hot; they go caſter, and are 
much better to ride chan Hors for their Walk 
and Trot; but they are commonly rough Gal- 
lopers, though ſome of them are very fert that 
are long made: Their Shape for Nimbleneſs, 
Strength and Bigneſs being much according to 
the proportion of the Mare you bred them 
on, and fo they may be ſuited for What uſe 
aL. Rho 
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that attends them is, that 
apt to kick and be ſtomachful: 
monly the not taking due care of them while 
they are young: They being of little value a- 
mongſt us, makes People neglect them; elſe 
thoſe bred beyond Sea are as gentle as either 
oO oo, OOO ER 0 WON 
© Mules are of two forts; the one between the 
Horſe and the She-Aſs, and the other between 
the He-Aſs and the Mare: The firſt fort are 
commonly very dull, and partake too much 
of the Aſs, and are not ſo large: And there- 
fore the latter fort are much more uſed and 
| propagated. For this fort of Breed you muſt 
| take care to get one of the largeſt and fineſt 
He-Aſſes you can procure. In Spain they are 
ſo curious in their Breed of Mules, as to give 
fifty or ſixty Pounds for a well-fhaped, large 
He-Aſs only to make a Stallion of, and Breed 
of the fineſt, largeſt Mares they have, which 
they do by giving to the Aſs the Advantage of 
the higher Ground, and by Fu of the 
Mare into a narrow Pit raile | 
And though the Mules are of both ſorts, yet 
being a mixed kind, they never breed, though 
ſome Authors affirm, that there are a fort in 
Syria that procreate of their own kind. . 
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you deſign chem. The greneh Inconyenience 
lat "Pa of them are 


If the Aſs you deſign to breed on be ſuckled 
with a Mare, or the Mare ſuckled with an Aſs, 
it makes them the more familiar, and the bet- 
ter acquainted with each kind; which you may 
bring either of them to do by W of the 
Colt that belongs to the Dam away 
and by putting of the other Colt to her in the 
dark for ten Days or a Fortnights time. 
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Chap. V. Of the Bu 


= If for Breed, the better your Land is, the 
larger may your Kine be; and the cheaper, the 
more will be your Profit: Only obſerve, that 
of what kind ſoever your Breed is, that it be 
the beſt of the ſort, and let your Bull be of the 
ſame Country with your Cow, for they reckon 
a mixed Breed not ſo gool. 1 
For the ſhape of your Bull, he ſhould be 
= one of a ſharp quick Countenance, his Forchead 
= broad and curled, his Eyes black and large, 
his Horns long, his Neck fleſhy, his Belly long 
and large, his Hair ſmooth like Velvet, his 
Breaſt big, his Back ſtrait and flat, his But= 
tocks ſquare, his 'Thighs round, his Legs ſtrait, 
and his Joints ſhort; this ſort of Bull is the 
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Calf and 553 | 


Dolls and Cows are very ſerviceable. to the 
Huſbandman for Work, and for the ſup- 
ply of the Family and Market. The beſt breed 
s reckon'd that of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, Staffordſhire,' &. and a good hardy ſort 
for fatting on barren or midling fort of Land 
are your Angleſeys and Yelſh. The hardieſt are 
the Scotch; but the beſt fort of Cows for the 
Pail, only they are tender and need very good 
keeping, are the long - legg'd, ſhort-horn'd Cow. 
of the Dutch- breed, which is to be had in ſome 
Places of Lincolnſbire, but moſt uſed in Kent; 
many of theſe Cows will give two Gallons of 
Milk at a. Meal: But in furniſhing of your 
ſelf with Cattle, you ought to conſider the 
KF Goodnefs of your Land, and the uſe you deſign 
pour Cattle for, as whether for Breed, Milk or 
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beſt for Breed, and makes the beſt Oxen for 


draught. 


The Cow ought to have a broad Forehead, 


black Eyes, great clean Horns, her Neck long 


and thin, a large deep Belly, thick Thighs, 
round Legs, ſhort Jofuts, a white large deep 
Udder, having four Teats, and her Feet large. 


As for the ſize of your Cows, as of all other 


Cattle, it muſt be ſuited to the Goodneſs of 
your Land, though the largeſt commonly give 


the moſt Milk: And whether you deſign them 


for Breed, Fatting or Milk; let them be ſuch 


as come off a worle Ground than your own as 


near as you can. The belt time to breed Calves 
is from three Years old to twelve. | 


Ip he uſe of the Cow is either for the Dairy 
or Breed: The red Cow is reckon'd to give the 
beſt Milk, and the black to bring the beſt. 
Calves; but the Cow that giveth Milk longeſt, 
zs eſteem'd the beſt, both for Profit and Breed- 
 1ng; and for them to Calve in March or April 

is the beſt time for the Dairy. 
I I ſhall not mention any thing about the 
: 2 of Butter and Cheeſe, beeauſe moſt 
of doing it; only as ſome Lands will make 


ouſewives are acquainted with the way 


unſound Cheeſe, notwithſtanding all the Care 


the good Houſewiſe can take, I ſhall here pro- 
poſe a Remedy or two for that Inconveniency ; 
Which is, if you find any of your Cheeſe be- 
gin to be rotten, to cut it out, and ſcrape ſome 
Chkbalk into the hole, ſo as to fill it up; and to 
keep the Chi IK from dropping out, ſpread fome 


Butter over it, and it will prevent its going 
farther, by drying up the Moiſture that cauſes 


it to corrupt: And to prevent the Mites breed- 


ing in Cheeſe, rub it over where you ſee them 
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begin to breed, with Oil or Oak-aſhes once in 
three Months, and it will kill them. 
WM hen a Cow is near Calving, for about a 
Fortnight or three Weeks before, put her into 
good Graſs; or if it be in Winter, give her 
Fay; and when the hath calved, that Day and 
Night keep her in the Houle, and let a little 
of the Cold be taken off the Water which you 
give her: Next Day about the middle of the 
: Da turn her out if well, and well cleaned, 
and take her in two or three Nights more, gi- 
ving her Water a little warm every Morning 
JJ on Jo en 


For Calves there are two ways of breeding 
_ thoſe that you defign to rear; the one is to let 
em run with the Dam all the Year, which is the 
common way uſed in the cheap-breeding Coun- pe 
tries, which they reckon makes the beſt Cattle; 
and the other way is to take them from the 
Dams after they have ſucked about a Fort- 
night: Then they teach them to drink flet 
Milk, which they do bur juſt warm for them, 
it being very dangerous to give it them too 
hot. The beſt time for weaning of Calves is 
from January to May. Let your Calves have 
Milk for about twelve Weeks; only a Fort- 
night before you wean them from Milk, let 
Mc cer be mixed with the Milk; and after your 
Calf hath drank Milk abeut a Month, take 
ſome of the fineſt ſweeteſt Hay you have, and 
put little Wiſps of it into ſome cleft Sticks, 
Which place ſo as the Calf may caſily come at 
them for to learn him to eat; and after Lady- 
day, when the Weather is fair, turn your Calves = 
to Graſs, raking them in a few Nights at firſt. 
giving them Milk and Water, and ſometimes Fl 
giving the fame to them in a Pail in che Field. 
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I 
, | till you find they are able to feed of themſelves 
= ſo as not to deſire it: But by no means let your 
. == Graſs be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that 5 
A they may get it with ſome Labour. All wean 
= their Calves at Graſs; for if you wean them 
. in the Houſe with Hay and Water, it is apt 
to make them big-belly'd, and to rot; and 
when you have reſolved which to keep of the 
Males for Bulls, let the others be gelt for Oxen, 
which the ſooner you do, the better: When 
they are about ten or twenty days old is the 
beſt time, and leaſt dangerous. 
In Hertfordſbire, Efjex,, and moſt places near 
London, they commonly fat all their Calves for 
the Butcher, becauſe they have there a good 
Market for them, and their Lands are not ſo 
profitable to breed on as in cheaper Countries; 
a good Calf there often ſelling for as much as 
a good Heifer, eſpecially if they are very Fat 
_ and White, which they take a great deal of 
Care to make them; their way of doing of 
Which is by keeping of them clean, giving of 
them freſh Litter every Day, which they lay 
upon their old Litter; for they clear out their 
Coops but two or three times in a Year, and 
moſt commonly at ſuch a time as they have 
no Calves in them; they conſtantly alſo let 
them have a large Chalk-ftone or two to Eck, 
which they bore a hole through, and hang up 
by a ftring in a Corner of the Coop, which 
prevents their fouling of it with their Dung 
and Urine. They allo obſerve to ſet their 
Coops where they may have as little Sun come i 
on them as they can, that they be not made x 
__ cloſe and flifling, and that they ſtand a Yard : 
above the Ground, that the Urine may run 
from them : And to make them white 275 
333 often 
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often let them blood, when they. are about a 
Month old, and a little before they kill them; 
and becauſe they are often looſe, they let them 
not ſuck their fill, but inſtead of it they ſome- 
times give them Chalk ſcraped into Milk, which 


they pour down with a Horn; alfo Salt and 


Water, and ſometimes they cold bath them 


and give them Bole-Armoniack and Chalk, 


which they moiſten with Milk, and make it into 
Balls, and give them; and if a Cow will not 


let a ſtrange Calf ſuck her, rub her Noſe and 


the Calves with a little Brandy. 


Of Oxen the largeſt are eſteemed the beſt 
for Draught, or for Feeding (where there is 
Land able to bear them) ſuch being the ſtrong- 
eſt to endure Labour. For his Shape, it diftereth 
little from that of the Bull; they that are the 
gentleſt are the beſt for the Yoke. In matching 
of them, let them be as near as you can of oe 


Height, Spirit and Strength, elſe one will Be 


apt to injure the other; and you mult take care 
not to put them beyond their ordinary pace, 
for heating of them puts them into Surfeits, 
and produces all manner of Diſtempers in them, 
Ihe time of putting of Oxen to work is at 
three Years old, at which Age, for the firſt 
Year, work them very gently, eſpecially in 


hot Weather, and feed them with a good deal 


of Hay, which will make them better able to 
_ endure their Labour, than Graſs will; the 
keeping of them in a middle State, neither 
too far, nor too lean, is beſt; they common» 
ly work them till they are about ten or eleven 


Years old, and then ſell them; let them al- 


Ways be uſed gently , for Meat and fair Words 
brings them ſooner to the Yoke than Fear or 
Blows: But the beſt way to rear up young ones, 
— 4 pee 
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beſides gentle Uſage, is to couple them with 
an old gentle Ox; if they are unruly, let them 
be tied with a Rope, and kcep them hungry, 
that they may take Meat often out of your 
FF VVV 
Oven are much more profitable to keep 
than Horſes, there being no loſs in them; if 
they prove either lame or old; an old worked 
O fatting as well, and being as good Meat as 
a young one, and then their Feed is much 
cheaper, becauſe they cat no Oats; and fo is 
their Harneſs and Shoes: They are likewiſe _ 
not ſo. ſubject to Diſeaſes as Horſes; but you 
muſt have a good bite of Graſs and good Hay 
for them in Winter; only they are not ſo good 
for Draught where your ways are good, and 
that you have occaſion to cart much; but for 
 Winter-plowing, where you have a heavy Soil, 
they will do as much as Horſes, eſpecially a 
{gt of a long-legged nimble Ox, that they ſell 
at St. [ves Fairs in Huntingtonſbire, which will 
of any Work do almoſt as much as a Horſe: 
Where any can keep two Teams, let it be in 
what place 1t will, I ſhould chooſe to have one 
of my Teams of Oxen. The yoaking of Oxen 
together by the Necks and Breaſt, is much bet- 
ter than the doing of it by the Horns; and 
Where a Man keeps an Ox-Team, it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould rear two Oxen and two Cow- 
_ Calves every Year to uphold his Stock; for it 
is better for a Farmer as to all neceſſary things, 
that he be a Seller than a Buyer. Chalky Land 
ſurbates and ſpoils Oxens Feet more than any 
| __ Cattle are bought in to fat at Spring, and 
about Michaelmas; thoſe you buy in at Spring, 
Will be fat in Fulz, Auguſt or September, 5 
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ding as they are forward, and you haye keep- 
ing for them and thoſe that you buy in 
Auguſt, September or October, mult be either to 
{ell in Winter or in Spring, and muſt be for- 
ward in Fleſh to be improved the beginning 
of Winter, and only kept up in Fleth during 
the hard time of Winter, either with Hay or 
Turneps, to be fit for a good Market whenever 
it offers; or they muſt be young lean Cattle, 
that may by their growth pay for their Win- 
tering, and ſo be ready to fat next Summer. 
Some upon ordinary Land buy in young Welſh 
 Heifers, which, if they prove with Calf, they 
ſell in Spring with a Calf by their ſide for the 
Dairy; and thoſe that are not with Calf, they 
fat: All which ways turn to good account, ac- 
cording as the Prices fall out; but moſt com- 
monly all Meat either at CHriſimas or at Spring, 
is one third part dearer than in Summer: Be- 
cauſe all have not the Conveniency either f 
Hay or Turneps to fat Cattle with in Winter; 
and it is but in few places, eſpecially near 
London, (which is the chief Market for fat 
Cattle) that Hay can be afforded to fat them 
with; for they reckon an Ox that coſt about 


= fix Pound, will need about two load of Hay 


to keep him up all Winter.. 


For the Wintering of Cattle, about Septem- 
_ ber you muſt turn them out that you deſign to 
keep up for a Winter or a Spring-Market, and 
your Cows, that give Milk into your Rowens, 

till Snow or a hard Froſt comes, and they will 
need no Fodder; but if Snow or Froſt comes, 
you muſt give Hay to your Cows near calving, 
or thoſe that have lately calved, or that give a 
great deal of Milk, and to your fatting Cat- 
tle, and that every Morning and Evening, 
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which you muſt proportion according to the 
quantity of Rowen or Tore that you have up- 
on the Ground; the more Tore you have, the 
leſs quantity of Hay will do, and even the ſowre 
Graft that your Gade would not eat before, 
when the Froſt hath taken it, will be good | 
ſweet Food for them, and what they will eat 
with pleaſure, if it is not covered with Snow 
that they cannot come at it. But for your 
lean Cattle, and thoſe that give but a little 
. Milk, Straw will do well enough to fodder them 
with, only you muſt obſerve to give the Bar- 
ley-ſtraw firit, and the Oat-ſtraw laſt, except 
you value their Milk; if you do, give to ſuch 
Cows your Oat-ſtraw, if the quantity of Milk 
they give doth not deſerve Hay, or that 
Fay is [carce with you; for Barley-ſtraw will 
quite dry up that Milk that they have, tho! 
it is good Food for dry Cattle; but if your 
Hay fail you, to thoſe Cows which you de- 
ſign to continue the Milk of, give Malt-duſt, 
upon which pour ſcalding-hot Water, which 
will cauſe it to ſwell mightily; let it ſtand till 
near cold, and give it to the Cow like a Maſh, 
and it will cauſe her to give a great deal of 
Milk, though ſhe eat Straw with it. A Buſhel 
that coſts about Three-pence, will ſerve a 
Cow a Week. But about London they give to 
their Cows in Winter, Grains, (of which they 
have plenty) which makes them give a great 
deal of Milk, but it is apt to rot them if given 
in too great quantities, and for too long a time: 
When your Tore is quite eaten up, which it 
will commonly be about February, you muſt 
houſe your Milch-Cows, that you give Hay to 
in your Cow-houſe all Night, and your othet 
Cattle in your Yard; for which uſe you ſhould 
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have two Yards; one for your Cattle which 
cat Hay, and another for your Cattle which 
eat Straw, with Racks and other Convenien- 
cies to fodder them in; obſerving that what 
you give them, to do it often, and not to 
give them too much at a time; becauſe when 
they have blown on it, they will not ear it; 7 
both your Yards ought to be well ſhelrer'd, ang 
made as dry as you can, and a good deal of Rn 
Straw given them to lie dry and warm in, 
which is a very great Advantage to them, and 
will much increaſe the quantity of your Dung. 
As to the buying of fat Cattle, Milch-Cows, 
or lean Cattle, Experience and the Advice of 
"thoſe that underſtand them, is the beſt In- 
For the feeding of Land you may do it with 
Beaſts and Horſes together, or with Beaſts firſt, 
and Horſes afterwards; and after both put in 
Sheep: Bur let not your Graſs be too rank 
before you feed it; for if you do, it will be 
ſowre, and your Cattle will not eat it, except 
only the Tops, and ſo the other part will lie 
untouch'd, and rot upon the Ground, for no 
Beaſt will eat ſowre Graſs till the Froſt hath 
taken it. Obſerve alſo where you have Inclo- 
ſures, to be often changing of your Cattle 
from one Paſture to another; for by that 
means you will give your Land an opportu- 
nity of getting of a freſh Head, freſh Graſs 
being a mighty help to the Feeding of Cattle. 
As to theDiſtempersof theſe ſorts of Cattll, 
take theſe following Receipts 
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236 The Art of Huhandry: Or, 
8. 1. For the Garget, Plague or Murrain in Bulls, 


Ee Moſt Authors confound theſe Diſtempers bs 
5 but whether they be the ſame, and on- 


Cannot determine; but commonly the ame Re- 
medies are propoſed for both, tho' the Garget 


When it lies in the Head, it is known by the 
ſwelling of the Eyc-lids, Bliſters on the Tongue, 


vineſs, panting of the Heart, hanging down of 
the Head, Coſtiveneſs of the Body, &c. And 
- when behind he will be very ſtiff, and his Guts 
.. ²˙¹* ET kk IE 
If Blifters be on the Tongue, take them off 
with a ſharp Knife, and {lit the Tongue under- 
neath an Inch long, but not deep, and an in- 
fectious Water will come out, which waſh with 
Vinegar, If it lie in the Maw, or behind, let 
7 Blood 
theſe Diſtempers give the following Drink, or 
that which is mentioned hereafter for the Mur- 
rain, which hath been recommended much to 
me by thoſe that 


Tlä,ake Polypody of the Olk and Burdock- 


| Leaves take the ſame quantity of the Roots, 
ſhred them ſmall, and pur them into a Pint of 
Milk, and boil them; let it cool, ſtrain it, and 


ns Tg ad 
9 
e 


Cows or Oxen. 1 


Ro 2 
83 


y differ in the degrees of the Malignity, I 


ſometimes appears in the Head, and ſometimes 
in the Maw, and ſometimes in the hinder Parts. 


&c. When in the Maw, by drooping and hea- 


in the Neck-Vein; and for either of 


ave often experienced them. 


leaves, of each a handful; for want of the 


give it the Cow. 755 


7 
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the May of Improving of Land. 237 
For the Head-Gargle, give Powder of Fenu- 
greek, Turmerick, Liquorice, Anniſceds, of 
each an ounce ; of long Pepper half an ounce; 
beat all to Powder; bolt it in a quart of Ale, 
giving of it Blood- warm. „ 


g 3. For the Murrain. | 


For the Signs of it. 
; SE Soren tire. 

Take unſlacked Lime, Coriander-ſeed, Mar- 
joram and Garlick, beat all to Powder, and 
ſprinkle it on Coals, letting the Fume of it go 
up the Beaſts Noſtrils; it will bring away a 
great deal of the infectious Humour. 
Take Plantain, Rue, Southernwood, Shep- 
herds-purſe, Smallage, Coleworts, of each a 
handful; bruiſe them, and with a handful of 
 Hens-dung lay them in ſteep in a Pint of old 
Waſh eight Hours; ſtrain the Liquor, and add 
a Quart of Ale to it; put it on the Fire, con- 
ſuming it to one half, and put into it an ounce 
of Treacle, a ſpoonful of Juice of Garlick, half 
an ounce of Annifeeds, and the like quantity 
of Liquorice, and give it luke warm. 1 9 


. 4. For the Worm in the Tail. 


Ibis is a Diſtemper that breeds in the End 
of Cattles Tails, like unto an eating Canker, 
which will cauſe them to grow lean, and ſo 

| weak in their Back, that they cannot riſe when 
down, and ſometimes will make their Teeth 
| looſe. You may know it by the Hair being 
eaten off where the Worm lies, and you may 
by feeling with your F ingers find ſome of the 

— / 


} 


"The ar if Rabat y; Or, 


Jo cure it, take Soot, Rue ſtamped, Sale: 
and Butter, and mix them well togerher, and 
apply it to the Tail, having firſt {lit the inſide 
ol it about two or three Inches long, juſt above 
| where the Joint fails, and rub her Teeth with 
juice of Oranges, or juice of Scurvy-graſs; you 
may likewiſe give her the plowing: Drink for 
inward Diſtempers. oe 
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5. . For any inward Diſeaſe in Cattle 


IE you cannot find out what the Diſeaſe * 
take 2 quart of Ale, Wormwood, Rue and 
Roſemary; of each an handful 3 ' bruiſe it in a 
Mortar, boil it, and ſtrain it; adding to it 
two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Garlick, as 
much of the Juice of Houſleek, and as much | 
' London-Treaclez mix all well together, and 
give. it lukewarm. _ 
Io know if any Pieds is owing upon : 
them, view the Top of their N T4 in a Morn- 
ing, andif Pearls like drops of Dew hang upon 
them, they are in Health ; bur if they are hot, 
dry and en, ſome Dilemper is begraning a 
to ro. e ee e Le reg 2 


8. 6. For any 2 0 or Swelling. 


Ne Take Lily-roots, boil them: till they are 
pap in Milk, and apply it hot to the Sore. 
When the re comes to be ſoft, you may open 
it with a hot Iron, if you find "need, and heal 
it with Tar, Turpentine and Oil mixed toge· 
5 8 adding : a little nnn to it When boil- 
ing-hot. 


6. 7. 


the May of Improving of Land. 


$7. To kill Worms. 


Chop Savin ſmall, and mix it with ſweet 
Butter, roll it into Balls, and give it for two or 
three Days; after give them about a Pint of 
Sweet wort, in which diſſolve a little black Soap, 
and it will bring them away; keep them warm 
after it, giving them warm Water, and with- 


out Meat three Hours. 


5 5. 8. Of Bleeding a Cow. RY 


Except it is an extraordinary Caſe, never 
= take above a Pint of Blood from a Milch-Cow 
at a time, OE Er lat ae els 


| 6. 9. For a Looſeneſs or Bloody-Flux, þ 


| Take ſome Slocs, boil them ina little Water, 
and add ſome powdered Chalk, and a Ettle 
quantity of Whiting to it, and put it when 


cold into the Water which the Cows drink. 
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Char. VI. Of Seh. 


( Miep are not only a very uſeful Creature, 


but very profitable too, and will be kept 


and fatted upon much worſe Land than any 


of the former Stock; and therefore they are by 


ſome preferr'd before any other Sort of Cattle. 
| The beſt breed for fine Wool is Hereford and 

Worceſterſhire ; but they are a ſmall black faced 
Sheep that bear but a little burthen. Farwick, 


Leiceſter, Buckingham and Northamptonſhire, bear 


a luge boned Sheep of the belt Shape and 
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deepeſt Staple : Lincolnſhire in the ſalt Marſhes 
breeds the largeſt Sheep, but not the beſt Wool, 


tho' they are lately much amended in their 


Breed. Yorkſhire, and ſo Northwards, bear 
Sheep of big Bone, but their Wool is rough 
and hairy. Wales bears a hardy ſmall Sheep 


that hath the worſt Wool, tho' the beſt taſted. 
Fleſh. For Sheep, as well as other Cattle, buy 
them from a worſe Land to bring on to a bet 

ter, and ſee that they be big boned, and have a 


ſoft greaſie well curled cloſe Wool, for ſuch 


Sheep bear the beſt burthen, and are always 


moſt eſteemed by the Butcher. 
For the Choice of Sheep for breed, ſee that 


the Ram be young, and that his Skin be of 
the ſame colour with his Wool; becauſe the 
Lambs will be of the ſame colour with his Skin; 
That he be of a large long Body, his Forehead | 
broad, round, and well riſing, his Eyes chear- 
ful and large, his Noſtrils ſtraight and ſhort, c. 
The polled Sheep (that is Sheep without Horns) 
are reckoned the bet Breede 
E wes yean the polled Lamb with the leaft dan- 
ger, and becauſe ſo much leſs of the Nourith- 
ment goes into the Horns. An Ewe ſhould 
| hav her Neck large and upright, bending ike 
a Horſe's, her Back broad, Buttocks round, 
thick Tail, ſmall Legs but ſhort, clean and 
nimble; the Wool thick and deep, covering 
her all over: And to know whether they are 
ſound or not, ſee that none of the Wool be 
wanting, that their Gums be red, Teeth white 
and even, the Briſket-ſkin red, the Eye-ſtrings 
ruddy, the Felt looſe, the Wool faſt, the Breata 
| ſweet, and the Feet not hot: For if they are 
rotten, the Eyes are pale and dark, the Gums 


white, the Wool eaſie ro come off, the Tecth 
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yellow and foul, and when dead you may ſee 
the Belly full of Water, the Liver putrefy'd, 


the Fat yellow, and the Fleſh moiſt and water- 
iſh; as for their Age two Years old is the beſt 


Age to have Sheep at: And for them to take 


Ram at where they prove with Lamb before; 


you ought to ſell the Lamb as ſoon as tis con- 
venient, which is commonly about October; 
becauſe ſuckling of the Lamb too long will 
weaken them too much. They will bear good 
Lambs till they are ſeven Years old. In order 
td know which, when a Sheep is one Shear, 


as they call it, they will have two broad Teetn 


before; when two Shear, four; when three 
Shear, ſix; when four Shear, eight: And after 


that their Mouths will begin to break. 


= For Land to breed Sheep on, it is obſerved, 
= that fat Paſture breeds ſtrait, tall Sheep; and 


Hills and ſhort Paſtures breed ſquare ones, 


= Woods and Mountains ſmall and ſlender Sheep z 
but the beſt for all Sheep are new plowed up 


Land, and all dry Grounds; and fo on the Con- 


trary, all wet moiſt Lands are bad, eſpecially + 
ſuch as are overflowed, and ſoiled with Sand 


and Dirt, except the falt Marſhes, the Saltneſs 
of which makes amends for their Moiſture, 
any thing of Salt by reaſon of its drying Qua- 


lity, being of great Advantage to Sheep. 


A s for the time of putting the Rams to the 
Ewes, you mult conſider at what time of the 
Spring your Graſs will be fit to maintain them 


and their Lambs, and whether you have Tur- 


neps to do it with till your Graſs comes: For 
many times both Ewes and Lambs are killed 
for want of keeping; or the Lambs very often 
= ſtunted in their Growthz which if once they 


YT ger will be a very great hindrance to them; 


Buhl 
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and a long time before they will recover it? 
And therefore as an Ewe goes twenty Week? 
with Lamb, you may eaſily calculate the time 
for her, to take Ram in: But the beſt time for 
them to yean is in April, except where you 
have very forward Graſs, or Turneps, or that 
your Sheep or Field-ſheep, where you have not 
Incloſures to keep them: Then it will be ne- 
ceſſary to have them yean in January or Februa- 
1, that the Lambs may be ſtrong before May- 
day to follow the Ewes over the Fallows and 
Water- furrows: But then Lambs that come o 

early muſt have a great deal of care taken of 

them, and ſo muſt all other Lambs at their firſt 
Falling, elſe while they are weak, the Crows 
and Magpyes will be apt to pick out their Eyes: 

If you fave the Graſs and Weeds that grow ME 
in the Lands that you deſign to fallow in Win- 
ter, that is from Chriſtmas, and turn your Ewes ; 

and Lambs into them in March, if you have a 
mild Winter, it will be a great help to them. 

If you turn Sheep into Wheat or Rye to feed, 
let it not be too rank before you put them in- 
do it, leſt it make them Scowre. 

Four Ewes that are big, and other Cattle, 
ſhould be kept but bare; becauſe it is very dan- 

gerous for them to be fat at the time of bring- 
ing forth her young, except only for about 
a Fortnight or three Weeks before they may 
be pretty well kept to get them a little into 
4s to the weaning of Lands in ſome places 
they never ſever the Lambs from their Dams, | 

eſpecially in the beſt Paſture where the Ran Þ 
goes conſtantly with the Ewes; becauſe the Ewe IR 

When ſhe goes to Ram again, will go dry, and | 

wean the Lamb herſelf; and likewiſe in unſound 


9 


n 


About Michaelmas you ſhoul 
Male from the Female, and having choſen out 
the beſt, thoſe which you deſign for Rams put 
by themſelves, the reſt geld, that are not gelt 
already: Becauſe the beſt time of doing it is 


be Way of Improving of Land. 


Faſture they reckon it the beſt for Lambs to 


run with the Ewes, becauſe they ſeldom rot 


while they ſuck, except they want ſuck; and 


in ſuch caſes it is much better to ſell them to 
the Butchers; but they that have ſound Pa- 
ſtures may wean them at ſixteen or eighteen 


243 


Weeks old, if they find it inconvenient to let | 


them run longer, but if you ſuſpect a Rot a- 

mong your 3 Mr. Moor ſays, that if you 

about June or earlier, it has 

been found one of the beſt Remedies, to pre- 
ſerve both Sheep and Lamb. 


wean your Lam 


d ſeparate the 


The beſt time of ſhearing of Sheep is about 
the middle or latter End of June; becauſe it is 
good for them to ſweat a little in their Wooll 
bdefore you cut it; and they mult be very well 
waſhed, which is a great help to the Price of 
your Wooll. Let them go two or three Days 
after in clean dry Ground before they be ſnorn: 
in doing of which the Shearer mult take care 
not to hurt them with the Point of the Shears, 
nor yet to cut their Skins, becauſe of the Flies; 
and ſee that the Wooll be well wound up. Some 
* ſhear their Lambs too, which they do cloſe be- 
© Hind, but very little before, eſpecially the firſt 
Fear: But before they are ſhorn, great care 
ought to be taken to tag them, as they call it, 
which is to clip away the Wooll of their Tails, 
and behind, that the Dung may not hang on 
it, which elſe will occaſion them to be ſore, 
and the Flies to blow them, and fill them with 
%% of av 
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mi 
Mlaggots. Wooll is commonly ſold by the Stone 
which is 147. or the Tod which is 281. or by 
the Sack, which is 26 Stone or 364 Pound. 


The Art of Hushandry: Or, 


In Gloucefterſhire they houſe their Sheep 3 


Night, and litter them with clean Straw, which 


affords a great advantage to their Land by the 


Manure, and they ſay makes their Wooll very 
J%%%%S%% w Fn we. 


In Middleſex and round London they buy Way- 


Hill Sheep, which are a Sort of Sheep bred in 

Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. that lamb very early, 
commonly before Chriſtmas ; theſe Lambs they 
keep in little Penns in a Houſe, and bring the 
Exes two or three times a Day to them to ſuckle 


them, which quickly makes the Lambs fat even 


in the hardeſt Weather, eſpecially if they have 
Turneps to give the Ewes; becauſe the Lambs 
are ſheltred, and do not ramble about in extre- 
mity of hard Weather. Where they have not 
Turneps, ſome give to their Ewes the fineſt 
Hay, and Bran, and Oats, and Ivie |} 
Some make a great Improvement of their 
Lands by folding of Sheep upon them, which 
Folds they make with Hurdles ſo as to remove 
them from one place to another; and ſo when 
the Sheep have dunged one place, they new 
pPlwkV⸗ace the Folds, and dung another, by putting 
the Sheep into them every Night, which they 
only do in Summer-time, as ncar as they can in 
good Weather, becauſe folding of them is apt 
to make them have the Rot; and care ſhould F| 
be taken when they are let out in a Morning, 
not to do it before the Sun is riſen, and then 
they ſhould be drove to a good Feeding- place; 
fror being hungry they will eat any thing that 
comes next; the not obſerving of which, ma- 
ny times is a great prejudice to them, _- 


the May of Improving of Land. 
cially in moiſt ill Ground; but many reckon 
all Folding of Sheep to be very bad tor them, 
particularly if Storms or ill Weather happen, 
and therefore they rather chuſe to ſtick Stakes 
 Noping in the Ground, to which the Sheep will 
come and rub themſelves, and ſo Dung and 
Vrine on thoſe Places where they ſtick them. 
The great Inconvemency which attends Sheep, 
is their being ſubject to the Rot; which it is 
a hard thing to prevent, if the Year prove ve- 
ry wet, eſpecially in May and June, except it 
be in ſalt Marſhes or in broomy Lands, Broom 
being one of the beſt Preſervatives againſt that 
Diſtemper of any thing. I have known Sheep 
_ cured of the Rot, when they have not been far 
gone with it, only by being put into Broomlands. 
Scurvy-graſs, Parſley, Muſtard, Thyme, and all 
other Sorts of hot Herbs are good for the Preven- 
tion of it. Some propole to give Sheep once a 
| Month, or oftner, half a handful of Bay- ſalt, 
which may be of ſome Service to them: But as 
the Rot, Red-water, and moſt of the Diſtempers 
that Sheep are ſubject to, proceed from too much 
Moiſture oftheLand they feed on, and the Seaſon 
of the Year; fo I ſhould think that dry Food at 
ſuch times, and the keeping of them on dry Land 
in wet Seaſons, and to give them fine Hay, Oats, 
Bran, Fc. (amongſt which ſome Salt might be 
mixed) might be the beſt and properett Food for 
them to prevent theſe Diſtempers. Sheep are of- 
ten blind by means of their fulneſs of Blood; to 
Prevent which tis good to cut their Tayles, and 
ſo to empty them of their Blood. 
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8 are of Advantage to be kept in rocky, 
Q barren Places, where other Cattle cannot 
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get a livel * 
craggy Rocks to feed upon Briars, Buſhes, 
Heath, and other Wood: And tho' they will 
feed in plain Paſture, yet their chief delight Ml 
is in browſing upon Trees; and therefore great 
care ought to be taken to keep them from all 
Sorts of valuable Plantations; the chief Profit 
of them is their Milk, which is eſteemed the 5 
greateſt Nouriſher of all liquid things on which 
we feed (except Woman's Milk) and the moſt 
comfortable to the Stomach: Many mix it with 
other Milk in barren Countries, where they 
cannot keep many Cows to make Cheele with, 
for which uſe it doth very well: Their Kids alſo 
are very good Meat, which the beſt Sort of 
them commonly produce twice a Year, and | 
two or three of them at a time'; ſome Out- 
landiſh Sorts of them more. Some ſhear their 
Hair to make Ropes with, which will lie a long 
time in Water without rotting, and ſome make 
particular Sorts of Garments of it. 
The Goat ought to have a large Body, well 
| haired, great Legs, upright Joints, not bend- | 
ing, a Neck plain and Kot, Head ſmall and 
lender, large Horns and bending, a big Eye, 
a long Beard: and the She ſhould have large 
Teats, a big Udder, hanging down Ears, and | 
no Horns, at leaſt very ſmall ones. 
For the ordering of them they ſhould be kept 
in Flocks or Herds, that are uſed and affociated 
together, or each Party will be apt to ſtraggle 
from the other. They ſhould have good ſhelter 
both from the heat in Summer, and cold in 
Winter: For they can neither endure the Ex- 
tremities of the one or the other, eſpecially the 
Shees which are with Kid. The beſt time for 
the Male and Female to go together, is about 
JJJJVVVVVVV ! v 
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ine are very advantageous to the Country 
O0 man, not only for their great faces 
but alſo becauſe they feed upon what would 
= otherwiſe be of no Uſe or Advantage, but 
would be flung away; as Whey, Waſhing of 
** Tubs, Grounds of Drink, Diſh-Water, Grains, 
Cc. AndtheirFleſh being belt ſalted or kept in 
& Pickle may be eat in the Spring when other 
Meat is at the deareſt, beſides the help it affords 
to the taking off of Garden-Commodities, and 
the Variety of Diſhes of the Offal. They are 
indeed very greedy, and given much to root up 
Ground, and to break Fences and therefore the 
moſt care muſt be taken of them to keep them 
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December. If you houſe them in Winter, let 
them have no Litter to lie on, becauſe it is too 


hot for them; but let the Floor be paved, that 
they may be kept ſweet and cleanly : For they 
cannot endure ill Savours. As for the Kids 
they are to be ordered in all things as they order 


C 0 . „ 5 
If Goats are ſuffer'd to go and chuſe their 


own Food, they are ſuch good Phyſicians to 


themſelves that they are ſeldom troubled with 
any inward Diſtempers; only the unnatural 


Excels of their Luſt makes them ſoon grow old, 


and ſo quickly become paſt Uſe and Profit. 
They are reckon'd very good to lie amongſt 
Horſes; the Scent of them, as they ſay, being 
of great Advantage to prevent the Horſes fal 
ling into Diſtempers. „„ Og 
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well rung and well yoked. 
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The largeſt Swine; and the greateſt Numbers 


for any particular Places are bred in Leiceſter- 


hire, and ſome Parts of Northamptonſhire, and 


in the clay Countries thereabouts, which, I ſup- 


_ poſe, proceeds from the great Quantities of 
Howe and Peaſe ſowed in thoſe Parte. 
The wild-Kind are not ſo large as theſe Sorts, 
but are much hardier and better Meat. | 
In the Choice of Swine chuſe ſuch to breed of 
à⁊ are of long large Bodies, deep ſided and bel- 
lied, that have a ſhort Noſe, thick Thighs, 
_ ſhort Legs, high Claws, thick Neck, a ſhort 
ſtrong Groin, and a thick Chine well ſet with 
JJ... on5 oeno; 


To have too many Sows in one Yard is not 


Jood, for their Increaſe is fo great, that they 
will for want of Food, not only devour what- 
ever comes in their way, but eat one another: 
For a Sow will bring forth Pigs three times in a 
Freear, that is at the end of every ſixteen Weeks: 
And I have heard of a Sow that hath had 
twenty Pigs at a Litter: It is common for them 
to have thirteen or fourteen ; but the Sow can 
rear no more than ſhe hath Teats to ſuckle them 
with; the reſt muſt be flung away, or put to 
other Sows. Some eſteem them the beſt Pigs 
to keep for Store that ſuck the foremoſt Teats; 
but for what Reaſon I cannot tell. If the Sow 
miſs the time of going to Boar that ſhe might 
in courſe have done, give her to cat ſome Oats 


parched in a Panin her Waſh, or the ſmall End 


of the Runnet-Bag, and it will cauſe her quick- 
ly to go to Boar. The Pigs which you rear, 
after you have choſen' out the beſt for Boars 
and Sows, the Males muſt be gelt, and the Sows 
ſpay' d; the ſpay'd Gelts, as they call them, they 
eſteem the moſt profitable, becauſe of the great 


_ quantity 
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quantity of Fat that they haye upon their In- 
wards more than the Hogs. Young Shoots, 


or a Year and a half old for Bacon. The beſt 
Age for a Sow to bring forth Pigs is from one 
Year to ſeven Years old; and the beſt Age for 


the Boar, is from two Years to five Years old, 
at which time tis beſt to Geld him, or ſell him 
for Brawn; the beſt Pigs to rear are thoſe which 

are Pigged in the Spring. The beſt way of ta- 


king care of Swine is to feed them ſo as to keep 


them in a good, midling Plight, *till you de- 
ſign to fat them: For if you keep them too fat, 
it will endanger their Health; and too lean 
will make them too ravenous. Tis good to 
give them ſuch ſwill as you have every Morn- 
ing and Evening to make them come home to 
their Coats; the reſt of the day, let them graze, 
and get ſuch Food as they can; only when 
Corn is upon the Ground, you muſt be careful 
to keep them within bounds. Moiſt ſedgy 
Grounds are good for 'em, the Roots of which 
they will eat; and all 70 of Haws, Hips, 


Sloes, Crabs, Acorns, Maſt, Cheſnuts, Cc. 


with which if you have plenty enough to fat 


them, their Fleſh will eat much better, and 


ſweeter, than if fatted in a Stye: Only ſome 
ſay their Fat will not be fo ſolid, nor 5 


fitable: And therefore they commonly ſhut 


them up for a Week or ten Days, and feed them 
with dry Peaſe or Corn, to make their Fat 
firm. But tis a Miſtake. I have killed Hogs 


fatted with Acorns, whoſe Fat was as ſolid as 


any fatted with Peaſe. In the fatting of Hogs _ 


in Styes, they obſerve to give them Meat often, 


but little at a time, that it maybe always freſh ; 


and 


which are Swines of about three Quarters of a 
Vear old are beſt for Pork, and thoſe of a Year 


Pro- 
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are cheapeſt, which they 
Whey or Skim'd-milk, with which they feed 
them *till fat; which will commonly be in a- 
bout a Month's time, and then they feed them 
with Peaſe, only a little before they kill them. 
_ Obſerve, That every Stye have a Yard well 
paved with Stone, if you can, for the Hog to 
go out and caſe himſelf in, that he may keep 
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and likewiſe to give them as much Water as 


they will drink, and to keep them very clean, 


which will much help their Fatting, and mend 
the Taſte of their Fleſh. But where the Huſ- 
bandman lives remote from Wood, or that the 
| Year doth not hit for Acorns, or Maſt, they 
commonly fat them altogether in Styes with 
Peaſe, if cheap; if dear, with the Meal of 


Barley, Rye, or Offal Corn, according as they 
mix with Water, 


his Lodging the cleaner, and air himſelt. 


In Leiceſterſbire they have a very eaſie way of 
fatting great Numbers of Swine, which they do, 
by ſtacking up their Peale and Beans, which 
they ſhape like to the Form of a ſmall Cot- 
tage. This they ſet near ſome running Brook, 
and hedge a Yard in round about it, taking 
ſome Part of the Stream into the Vard for the 


Hogs to drink at, into which they turn ſuch a 


Number of Hogs as they think their Peaſe for 
Beans will fat, where they let them live *till 


their Proviſion is conſumed, cutting the Rick 


down, and giving it to them as they can eat it. 
By this way they fat very great Numbers, 
. Winch they diſpoſe of at London, to the Navy, 
%% OL n Jong 


Sycamore Leaves beaten down while green, 


and given to Hogs will fat them very quickly. 


Acorns, when given to Hogs, or other Cat- 


tle, ſome fay ſhould be cut in pieces, or bro- 
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ken, becauſe they are elſe apt to ſprout or grow 
in their Bellies. Some 287 or to Macerate 
them in Water firſt, to extract their Malignity, 
without which preparation they are eſteemed 
often prejudicial to Cattle. 7 


in the Ground, even in Summer time, but the 
Hole you put them into mult be plaiſtered on 


bound or unthrifty Horſe, they will recover him. 
As to the Diſtempers that Hogs are ſubject 


any thing, by the hanging down of their Ears, 


Appetite, which they never recover 'till the 


Cr. For the Gargol in Hogs. 


The Signs of which are hanging down of the 
| de, moiſt Eyes, Z 
ſtaggering and loſs of Appetite. Tis occaſioned 
from corruption of Blood, ingendred by the 


1 Head, and carrying it on one 11 


eating of rotten Fruit, Garbidge or Carrion, 
rank Graſs, wherein is much Hemlock, c. 


- the dollowing Drink. © 
Take Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or H0g's 
Madder, and May-weed, of each a Handful 
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all ſides, or if you take Grains, and hay a 

Layer of them, and a Layer of Hops upon them, 

_ ſo a Layer of Grains, Cc. in a Tub they 

will keep a Jong time, and if given to a hide- 
t 


to, they eaſily ſhew their Illneſs, if y ail 


are well again. If you are to buy Hogs, and 
ſuſpect their Healthineſs, draw a Handful of 
Briſtles againſt the grain of the Hair; and if 

the Root be white and clean, the Hog is ſound; 


For the Cure of which, firſt let them Blood 
under the Tail, and under the Ears, and give 


ſhred 
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Grains may be kept a great while if buried 


their dull heavy Looks, and the loſs of their 
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| ſhred them very ſmall, and boil them in a Pint 
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of Milk very well; and when 'tis cold enough, 


add to it a pennyworth of Sallet-oil, and rhe 
| fame quantity of Treacle. This Receipt I had 
from one that has often try'd it, and tells me 
he never found it to fail. 


S. 2. For the Meazels. 


The Sign of the Meazels, is, if you find under 
their Tongues ſmall black Bliſters, or that they 
Cannot ſtand on their Hinder-legs, or that their 
HBriſtles when pulled out, are bloody. _ 
___  Gwethe Hog in his Waſhan Ounce of crude 
Antimony powder'd, and keep him in the Stye 
. three or four Hours after giving of it, and re- 
peat it *till cured. Some give them Brimſtone 
in their Meat, which they ſay is an extraordi- 
nary thing; and that if you give to a well Hog 
an Ounce of crude Antimony, it will make him 
fat above a Fortnight ſooner than another Hog 
that hath the fame Meat, giving half a Drachn | 
at a time. If Hogs get a Swelling on the fide. 
of their Throat by eating of Acorns, lance it; 
and anoint it with Hog's Lard, and it will 
J ( ĩ ( 
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8 Chap. IX. Of Rabbets or Cone ys. : 


Di 4bbers are very profitable Creatures for 
& their great increaſe, and thee Deng 8 
kept on dry barren Sand or Gravel that will 
maintain nothing elſe; which the dryer tis the 
better for them; this ſort of Lands they much 
improve by their Dung for Rye. Beſides which 
many make great Profit of them, by r 5 
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= * are not reckoned among the Number 
Jof the profitable Cattle, but as they are 
upon ſeveral occaſions very uſeful to the Far- 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
of them in Hutches near yu Towns, and 


ſome keep great Quantities o 
to catch, when they want them; they being a 


* 


very ready diſh upon any Occaſion: But the 


Pits muſt be in a very dry warm Soil; if they 
are any thing deep, they will be elſe too cold, 
or too damp for them. I ſhould rather prefer 
for them a large Barn made very tight after the 
way of making of Barns for preſerving of Corn 


in, to keep Vermin out of: For the tame Rab- 
| bets muſt lie dry, and warm, or elſe they will 
not breed in Winter, which is the chief time of 
their Profit, and what makes them preferred 
before the wild ones, and they are much better 
Meat, if they have their Liberty; eſpeciallß 
the white ſhock Turky Rabber. 
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Chap. X. Of Dogs. ; 


them in Pits for 
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mer, and what he cannot well be without; 


and they being of ſeveral Sorts, I ſhall leave 
= the particular Deſcription of them to the Lo- 

= vers of Sport, who are the moſt concerned to 
bie curious in the particular Kinds and Shapes 
of them. And what I ſhall propoſe ſhall only 

be ſome Remedies that may be a help to ſome 


of their common Diſtempers; eſpecially for 


that of Madneſs, which is a very prejudicial 
* Diftemper, not only in the loſs of a good Dog, 
burt in that he may infect the reſt of the Stock z 
and be alſo very dangerous to the Family and 
T. v 
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I T ſhall in this Caſe, for the publick good ad- 
viſe every one that keepeth a Dog, to have him 
wormed, which is a thing of ſmall Trouble or 
Charge, and what I believe will prevent their 
being mad, if they are not bit with a Dog that 
1s mad; and if they are, I am apt to think it 
prevents their biting of any other Creature; 
for; I had three Dogs bit with mad Dogs at 
three ſeveral times that were wormed; and 
though they died mad, yet they did not bite 
or do any miſchief to any thing I had. And 
having a mind to make a full Experiment of 
it, I ſhut one of them up in a Kennel, and 
put a Dog to him that I did not value. The 
mad Dog would often run at the other to bite 
Him, but I found his Tongue ſo big ſwell'd in 
his Mouth that he could not make his Teeth 
meet. This Dog (though I kept him with the 
mad Dog *till he died) did not ail any thing, 
though I kept him two Years afterward, and {| 
_ yore him no Remedies to prevent any Harm 
from the biting of the mad Dog. But as there 
are ſeveral forts of Madneſs in Dogs, ſo I can- 
not tell whether the Effects are the ſame in all. 
But my Dogs ſcemed to die of the black Mad- 
_ neſs, which is reckoned the moſt dangerous. 
And therefore I cannot tell how far the follow- 
ing Receipt may be effectual in all Sorts of Mad- FF 
nels, tho' it has not failed in curing all the Dogs 1 
that were bitten, I have given it to; tho' all 
thoſe I gave it not to, died. The Remedy is 
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this. Take white Hellebore and grate it 
e with a Grater to Powder, which mix with 
_ © Butter, and give it to the Dog.” The Dole 
muſt be proportioned to the ſize of the Dog; 
to a very ſmall Lap-dog you may give three 
Grains, and to a large Maſtiff ſixteen Gro, 7 
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and fo in proportion to other ſizes. The beſt 
way is to give but a ſmall quantity at firſt: 
Vou may increaſe the Doſe as you find it to 
work, or not to work. But as ' tis a ſtrong Vo- 
mit, and what will make them "uy ſick for a 
little time; ſo you muſt be careful to keep 
them warm that Day you give it, and the next 
Night, and do not give them any cold Water; 
but when it hath done working, towards the 
Afternoon, give them ſome warm Broth: And 
the next Morning give the ſame before you let 
them out. This is an extraordinary Remedy 
ükewiſe for Mange; I never knew three Doſes 
_ of it fail in curing any Dog that had it, except 
he had a Surfeit with it: Which if he have, 
let him blood alſo, and anoint him two or three 
times over with Gun-powder and Soap beat 
up well together, and it will cure him. 
I have heard of a Gentleman who cured ſe- 
veral Creatures that were bit with mad Dogs, 
with only giving them the middle, yellow Bark 
of Buckthorn, which you muſt boil in Ale for 
2 Horſe or Cow, and in Milk for a Dog; and 
being bit with one himſelf, he adventured to 
= take nothing elſe, and did very well. Youmuſt 
= boilit *till 'tis as bitter as you can take it. 
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Cher. XI. Of Foot 


FFTHE Country-man's Farm or Habitation 
1 cannot be ſaid to be compleatly ſtored or 
| ſtocked without Fow! as well as Beaſt, which” 
Yield a conſiderable Advantage by their Eggs, 
Brood, Bodies and Feathers. Any poor Cotta- 
ger that lives by the High-way-ſide may keep 
_ them, they being able to ſhift for e 
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the greateſt Part of the Vear, by their feeding 
on Inſects, Corn, or any thing almoſt that is 
edible by any other ſort of Animal: And therefore 
they are kept to great Advantage at Barn- 
doors, and other Places, where Corn or Straw 


A s for Cocks and Hens, I {Mall not enter into 
2 eſcription of the ſeveral Sorts of them, only 
adviſe you to chuſe thoſe that are the beſt Breed- 
ers, and the beſt Layers; the oldeſt being al- 
ways reckoned the beſt Sitters, and the youngeſt 
the beſt Layers; but no ſort will be good 


for either, if they are kept too fat: The beſt 


Age to ſet a Hen for Chickens, is from two 
| Years old to five; and the beſt Month to ſet 
them in, is February, tho' any Month between 
_ that and Michaelmas is good. A Hen fits twenty 


Days, whereas Geeſe, Ducks and Turkeys ſit 


thirty. Obſerve to let them have conſtantly 
Meat and Drink near them while cy fit, that 


85 and 


they may not ſtraggle from their 
—. ͤ 
Dieck Wien Hess. 
If Fowh are fed with Buck or French-Wheat, 
or with Hemp-ſeed, they ſay they will lay more 


Eggs than ordinary; and Buck-W heat either h 
whole or ground, and made into Paſte, which 


is the beſt way, is a Grain that will fat Fowls 
or Hogs very f 


or Water; but Wheat-flower is better. 
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up. XII. Of Ch. 
Aaſe are profitable many ways, as for Food 


od 6 * 


eedily; but the common Food 
to fatthem with, is Barley-meal wet with Milk 


I (tor which they commonly bear a good = 
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Price) their Feathers and their Greaſe: ' They | 
will live upon Commons or any ſort of Paſtures, 
and need little Care or Attendance; only they 
ſhould have plenty of Water. The lar el 
Geele are reckon'd the beſt : But there is a ſort 
of Spaniſh Gooſe, that is a much better Layer 
and Breeder than the Engliſh; eſpecially if the 
gee e batched under an Engliſß Gooſe. - 
' i Geeſe lay in the Spring, the earlier the bet= 
ter; becauſe of their Price, and of their having 
aa ſecond Brood. They commonly lay twelve 
or ſixteen Eggs a- piece. Vou may know when 
they will lay by their carrying of Straw in their 
Mouths; and when they will ſit, by their con- 
tinuing on their Netts after they have laid. A 
Gooſe ſits thirty days; but if the Weather be 
fair and warm, ſhe will hatch three or four 
days ſooner. After the Goſlins are hatched, 
ſome keep them in the Houſe ten or twelve 
days, and feed them with Curds, Barley-meal, 
Bran, c. After they have got ſome ſtrength, 
let them out three or four hours in a Day, and 
take them in again, till they are big enough 
to defend themſelves from Vermin. Others put 
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them out at firſt, and I think they do as well. 
One Gander will ſerve five Geeſe. 
If you would fat Green Geeſe, you muſt ſhut 
them up when they are about a Month old, 
and they will be fat in about a Month more. 
Be ſure to let them have always by them in a 
ſmall Rack ſome fine Hay, Which will much 
haſten their fatting. Bur for fatting of older 
_ Geeſe, tis commonly done when they are a- 
bout ſix Months old, in or after Harveſt, when 
they haye been in the Stubble Fields, from 
Which Food ſome kill them, which is a good 
825 way, But-thoſe that have a mind to have them 
+ Vor. I* VVV 
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very. fat, ſhut them up for a Fortni . or three 
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Weeks, and feed them with Oats, ſpelted Beans, 
Barley-meal, or Ground-Malt N= with Milk, 
the beſt thing to fatten them with bein Malt 


mixed with Beer. But in fatting of all Water- 
Fowl you may obſerve that they uſually fit 
with their Bills on their Rumps, where they 
| ſuck out moſt of their Moiſture and Fatneſs, at 
a a {mall bunch of Feathers which you ſhall find 
| ſanding upright on | their Rumps, and always 
© moiſt, with whict they trim their Feathers, 
Which makes them oily and ſlippery more than 
other Fowls Feathers are, that the Water may 
lip off them, which if cut away cloſe, wil 
| = them fat in leſs time, and with leſs Meat 
than otherwiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe feed on, 
and fatten well with Carrots cut ſmall and | 


given them; or if you give them Rye before 
or about Midſummer, it Will ſtrengthen them, 
and keep them in health, that being mon 
their I time. 8 
In ſome Countries they thear their, Geeſe for 
thats Feathers, and 2645 pull them twice a 
Vear; but this latter way 15 more injurious to 
them, and therefore tis better ſtaying till 
| Moukting-time, wy and till ther Death | tor their 
_Fearberss more 5-4: 261 8 
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o XU of 5 Ducks and other Water 
+ owl. 


1Ame Ducks * are very. N fo the 

K ; Huſbandman's Yard, in that they re- 
ire no charge in keeping z they live on loſt 
. Worms, Snails, c., for which reaſon 


— are very 4 5 for Gardens. e in a 
| — eek 
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8 Year they are very great Layers of Eggs, cſpe- 
cially a fort of Duck that turns up the Bill 
more than the common kind; and when they 
fit they need little Attendance, except to let 
them have a little Barley or Offal Corn and 
Water near them, that they may not 5 gle 
far from their Neſt to chill their Eg 2 | 
the ordering of which, tis ally I ſame 
_ with that of Geeſe, They are reckoned 
to be better hatched under a Hen than a Duck; 
3 while they are young, the Hen will 
not lead them ſo much into the Water. Some 
reckon it very good to cut off the Feathers of 
their Rumps; becauſe when their Tails are 
wet, it often occaſions their drowning. As to 
the fatting of them, you may do it in three 
Weeks time, by giving of them any kind of 
Dorn or Grain, and good ſtore of Water. 
Ground Malt wet with Milk or Water is beſt. 
If you would eee, wild Ducks, Teal, 
, 1 Shell-ducks, c. you ſhould have a 
place walled in with a Pond in it, that hath 
good ſhelter upon ſome Iſland or Place near it, 
that the Duck may hide her Eggs from the 
Drake, who will ſuck them, if he finds them. 
There i is likewiſe a fort of Ducks called De- 
toy-Dacks, that will bring whole F lights of 
Fowl to their Retirements, where are Comve-. 
niencies made for the een of N 
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74 Wunden, are a Fowl that proſpers very well 
in open Countries, where there is not 
much ſhe ter to harbour Vermin to deſtroy 
them; for they are ſubject to ramble. The 
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hatched their 
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Hens likewiſe are ſo negligent of their Young, 


that whilſt they have one to follow them, they 


never take any care of the reſt ; and therefore 
there muſt be a great deal of care taken of 
them while they are young to watch them, and 
to keep them warm, they being an extreme 
Chill Bird. But ſome, where they have a Con- 
veniency of a {mall Covert near the Houſe, 
let them take their Liberty, and ſeek their 
_ own: Neſts; but tis only in ſome particular 
places that they do well with ſuch Manage- 
ment. I knew a Gentleman that had a Hen- 
Turkey of the wild kind from Virginia; of [| 
Which, and an Engliſh Cock, he raiſed a very [7 
fine Breed, that bred wild in the Fields, and 
always became tame when grown up; they 
were a very hardy Breed, and much larger than 
ours, and reared their young Ones without any 
Care or Trouble, breeding much better than 
= 3 i % © 1 1 
If you keep them with Corn, they are very 
5 x 5 and will devour a pier "xp ; 
burt if left to their Liberty when grown up, 
they will get their own Livings without either 
Trouble or Charges, by feeding on Herbs, 


LIurkeys being very apt to ſtraggle, will of- 
ten be laying oe . in 3 and _ 
therefore the common ſort of them muſt be 
pften watched, and made to lay at home. They 
begin to lay in March, and will fit in April. 
Eleven or thirteen Eggs are the moſt they 
ſhould fit on. They hatch in between twenty 
five and iy | Ins And when they have 
Brood, be ſure to keep the young 
ones warm; for the leaſt Cold kills them: 


5 


Feed them either with Curds, or green freſh 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
Cheeſe cut in ſmall pieces. Let their Drink be 
New Milk, or Milk and Water. Some give 
them Oat-meal and Milk boiled thick together, 
into which they put ſome Wormwood chopp'd 
| ſmall, and ſometimes Eggs boiled hard, and 
cut in little pieces. You mult feed them often, 
for the Hen will not take much care of them, 
and when they have gotten ſome ſtrength, feed 
them abroad in ſome cloſe walled place, where 
they cannot ſtray, and do not let them out till 
the Dew is off the Graſs, taking care to have 
them in again before Night, becauſe the Dew 
A prejudicnl to hemn 
For the fatting of Turkeys, ſodden Barley 
is very excellent, or ſodden Oats for the firſt 
Fortnight, and for another Fortnight, cram 
them as you do Capons. They are only to be 
crammed in a Morning, which muſt be given 
to them warm, and let out all day, being ſome- 
times fed with Corn while out; becauſe, being 
a ſullen Bird, they are apt elſe not to fat ſo 
Ekindly. Their Eggs are eſteemed very whol- 
ſome, and a great Reſtorer of Nature. 
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Dlgeons or Doves are of ſeyeral forts, both 


T the wild and tame kind, as Wood-pigeons, 
; Rock-pigeons, Stock OT Ring- doves, Turtle 


doves, Dove · coat- pigeons, and ſeveral forts of 


tame Pigeons, that are commonly fed by hand, 


aand kept for the largeneſs of their Bodies, Bcau- 


ty and Diverſity of their Colours. They brecd 
almoſt every Month of the Year. We ſhall 
anly treat here of ſuch as are or may be kept 


83 


„ 
in Doveꝰ coats, with liztle Coſt or Trouble to the 


. Snowy. Weather, when nothing is to be had a- 
broad; and about Midſummer, before Peaſe 


time, becauſe then Neceſſity forceth them to 
feed on Bents, or Seeds of Bent-Graſs; 5 about 85 5 
which time they uſually have a great man 
Eggs and young Ones, which will be ſtarved if 
they are not helped. But Pigeons chrive beſt 
in open Countries, . becauſe there generally is 
the moſt Corn: And the Gunners cannot get 
behind a Hedge to ſhoot them; eſpeeially in 
ſuch Countries as they ſow a great many Gray- | 
peaſe and Horſe-beans in; for they are ſowed 
lhe firſt of any ſort of Grain; their early feeding 
on which occaſions them to be forwarder in 
breeding than in other Places. Buck-wheat or 
Brank is alſo very good to feed Figrons with 
to make them lay and Breed. 


than Salt; for they will pick the Mortar out 
of the Joints of Stones or Brick-walls merely 
for the Saltneſs thereof; therefore many give 


mixed with Sand, Loam, anda little Salt put to 
ir, and laid near, or put into the Pigeons-houſe, 
they will delight much to pick it: But it muſt 
| not "os made 0 


doves Eggs, and harch'd them under a tame 
Pigeon, and they liv'd with the Pigeons, and 
bred much better than the Pigeons, that in a 
little time T had 1 increaſc of chem; ſo that 
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Owner, only the feeding of them in Froſt or 


are ripe, which Time is uſually called Benting- 


There is nothing the Pigeons: more aa _ 


them as often as need requires, a Lump of Salt 
which they uſually call a Salt- cat, made for 


that purpoſe at the Salterns, which makes the 
Pigeons much affect the Place. If Lime be 


ſtrong as common Mortar. | 
Where I formerly hv'd, I got a pair of Ring- oY 


Ibe- 


te May of Improving of Land. 


with them. They are much better than any 
other ſort of Pigeons, for the Largeneſs of their 
Bodies and their Hardineſs, and in Winter- 


time they will live upon Ivy-berries, Turneps, 


and agreat many other things that Pigeons will 


tion, I have not fince been able to make a tho- 


Park, among a Flock of Pigeons that is com- 


monly thereabouts (which I ſuppoſe belongs to 
ſome Gentleman near that place) a great many 
of that ſort with them, and are as tame as the 
Pigeons. Pigeons are ſometimes apt to be ſcab» 
by on the Backs and Breaſts, which Diſtemper 
will kill the young Ones out-right; and Babes 
the old Ones fo faint, that they cannot take 
their flights to procure Meat, which ſtarves 
them by degrees, ſo that whole Dove-coats are 
often deſtroyed with it. To cure which Di- 


ſtemper, 


Take a Quartern of Ba alt, and as much 


not. But being oblig'd to remove my Habita- 


rough Experiment of them. I ſuppoſe Turtle- 
Doves will do the ſame, becauſe J have often 
ſeen in the Road going to Epſom near Nonſ/uch 


I believe I might have ſtocked a Dove- coat 


common Salt, a Pound of Fennel-ſeed, a Pound 


of Dill-ſeed, as much Cummin-ſeed, and an 
Ounce or two of Aſſa-fœtida: Mix all theſe 


together with a little Wheat- flour, and ſome 


fine worked Clay; when it is well beat toge- 
ther, put it into two Pots, and bake them well 


in an Oven; and when they are cold, lay 


— 


Dove-houſe. 
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them long-ways on the Stand or Table in the 


873 Chap. XVI. Of Swans. 255 


( Wans are commonly kept for their Stateli- 
nes and Beauty, tho' they are very uſeful 
to keep Ponds and Rivers clear of Weeds; up- 

on which, and Graſs, they only feed, and not 
upon Fiſh, as many apa „and are neither 
ome to kcep, if you have 
but room enough for them. The young Cignets 

are extraordinary good Meat, if fatted with 


chargeable nor trouble 


ſelves. 


They commonly lay ſeyen or eight Eggs, 


ſometimes ten or eleven, but ſeldom have pati- 
Ence to. hatch them all; tho' I have known a. 
Swan to have nine young Ones; but their com- 
mon Number is four or five. The Hen fits a- 
bout fix Weeks; and if while the ſits you 
{et ſome Oats once in a Day in a Trough in 
the Water ſomewhere near. her; if ſhe have 
not plenty of Weeds juſt at hand, it will do 


well to prevent her leaving of her Eggs; and 
likewiſe if you ſet up ſome Bou 


Oats, their Fleſh being the beſt of all Water⸗ 
Fol; but if fed with Weeds they taſte fiſhy ; 
therefore the beſt way is to put them where 
there is a good quantity of Weeds, and to get 
them as fat as you can with them, and then to 
feed them for three Weeks or a Month with 
Oats put in a Trough in Water. But they 
being a large Fowl, muſt not be kept in a ſtrait 
. Places, becauſe their Dung will taint them; 
but in ſome incloſed Pond where they may 
have room to come aſhore and plume them- 


10 or other 
ſhelter to preſerve her from the Heat of the 


1 Chap. 
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| Chap, XVIL Of Piel. 


8 - T JEacocks are uſually kept for their Beauty 
T and Comelineſs, and more for Variety 
and Pleaſure than Profit, except near great 
Towns, where many Cuſtomers be found 
to purchaſe them. They are beneficial to the 
Places where they are kept, by clearing of them 
from Snakes, Adders, Ee, Se. upon which 
they will live. The young Ones, ſome ſay, 
are extraordinary Meat; but then they ſhould 
be kept up three Weeks or a Month before they 
rare killed, and fed with Corn, and not ſuffer d 
to feed on their uſual Fool. 
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Chap. XVIII. Of Pheaſants, Partridge, 


ITHeſe being troubleſome and chargeable to 
I keep, becauſe the young Ones mult for 
dhe firſt Month be fed with Ants-Eggs, and for 
the coſt of the places that ſhould be made to 
keep them in, (tho' ſome make advantage of 
them near London to fell to Gentlemen as Rari- 
ties; eſpecially thoſe that have the white Breed, 
and ſuch as are very fine colour'd, having 
Rooms and Places made on purpoſe to keep 
them in;) only if Pheaſants and Partridge are 
ſick, give them Millepedes and Earwiggs, 
which will cure them. I ſhall recommend them 
rather to Gentlemen than to the Farmer; and 
44mg to conſider his Advantage from that of 


Advantage. Amongſt many of them that are 
uſeful in ſeveral — and to ſeveral Ends 
and Purpoſes, we have here only two that are 
faniliarly known and preſerved amongſt us, 
which is the Bee and the Ie" "of 
"IF W ed treat . and _ . 
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_ Fowl, wherewith the Country-Farmer is reple- | 
niſhed, there are ſeveral ſorts of Inſects that 
being judiciouſiy and carefully manag'd, may 


ful Soil, but what affords them matter to work 
uypon; nor is there any time wherein they are 
5 idle, except the extremeſt cold and wet Seaſon. 


v. be made choice of for your Apiary, or Bee- 
| garden, to place your Hives in; which, if 


to look after at ſwarming times, and on other 
occaſions: Let it be ſecurely fenced from all 
Qattle, eſpecially Hogs, and from all ſorts of 
Fol, whoſe Dung is very rejudicial to them. 
Let them be well defended fo 


come to them; but the North ſhould beſhelter'd 
with ſome high Buildings or Brick-wall that 
is ſolid, that it may keep the Wind from 
coming og bk it, as well as over it: That 
3 825 e be 


For over py ove bis 3 1 Cattle and 


bring into the Huſbandman's Purſe no ſmall 


which - 


| Chap. XIX. "of Dies 


Du: 3 are to be valued for their e and 5 Y 
{mall Trouble that attends them, there 


" no Fruit nor Flower, no Wood nor Fo- 
_ reſt, no Hill nor Dale, no fruitful nor unfruit- 


| A'convenient and neceſſary place ought to 


tis near the Houſe, is the moſt convenient for 


m high Winds on 
every fide, with ſuch Fences as may 1 the Sun 


tor _ that f is moſt expoſed 5 
to by 
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to the South, and where they may have the 
beſt opportunity to ſettle at their Hives, when 
= they come loaden hoi. 
It zs allo very convenient to plant ſeveral 
== Trees and Shrubs at ſome reaſonable diſtance, 
= near home, for them to pitch on at their ſwarm- 
ing, that they may not be in danger of being 
loſt for want of a Lighting- place. Limes, Phil- 
lyreas, Sycamore- Trees and Firrs, are particu- 
larly good to be planted near them; becauſe 
from their Flowers they draw a great deal of 
777 525.9 
= The place being fitted, the Seats to ſet the Seat o 
* Hives on are to be provided; which, whether S 
= they be Stools or Benches, muſt be fer a little 
= ſhelving, that the Rain may neither run into 
the Hive, nor ſtay at the Door. © © 
Ti not reckon'd good to ſet any Hives on 
2 Bench; becauſe in Winter it may cauſe the 
Bees to fight, by going into oneanother's Houſes, 
= which they may ſometimes miſtake for their 
= own; and therefore ſome eſteem ſingle Stools. 
beſt, which are to be ſet at about two Foot 
diſtance from one another, and to be ſupported 
with four Legs, about twelve or fourteen Inches 
from the Ground. For their fize they ſhould 
not be above half an Inch or an Inch bigger 
| than the Hive, fave only before, where there 
| - ought to be the ſpace of three or four Inches, 
that the Bees may have room enough to light 
upon it. The beſt Stools are of Wood. Thoſe 
of Stone are too hot in Summer, and too cold 
The Stools ſhould be ſet towards the South, 
or rather a point or two to the Weſt, that the 
| Hive may ſomewhat break the Eaſt- wind from 
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ſide being cloſed up very cloſe, and the Eaſt 
and Weſt-ſides to have Doors to open and ſhut 

at pleaſure, with Haſps to them, and at the 
Face or South- ſide to have a Falling- door that 
may come about half way down, Which is to 
be elevated at pleaſure, and ſerves in Summer 
for a Poe 5 
from the Hives, but to defend them from the 
extreme heat of the Sun, which is apt to melt 
their Honey. The other lower half ſhould have 
two ſmall Doo 
will ſerve. to defend the Holes of the Hives 
from injurious Winds. When the Winter ap- 


10 5 jure the Bees, you may then faſten all the 


| Extremes of Heat and Cold, both which arc, 
N injurious to them. 5 


may ſtuff Straw within the Doors to keep them 
warm; but the Extremity of Cold doth not do 
them ſo much Injury as Wet; which theſe 

| Caſes beſt preſerve them from. They likewiſe 
prevent the Bees getting abroad upon every 
Sau: ſhine day, becauſe the Hives ſtand fix or 

| eight Inches within the Doors, which makes 
them dark, and the Bees inſenſible of a ſmall 
Feat; When after the common way of Stoo!s 


: the Door, and ſtand ; in ſtrait Rows from Weſt 
i to Eaſt. 


Houſe of about two Foot ſquare, and two Foot 
and a half high, ſet on four Legs, about ten In- 
ches above Ground, and ſive or fix Inches with- 
in the Ground, and coverd with Boards or 


The Art f Huhand: y: Or, 


Mr. Worlidge propoſes to. 15 for every 
| Hive of Bees you intend: to keep, a Cot or 


Tyles to caſt off the Rain, the Back or North- 


ez not only to beat off the Rain 


rs to open to either hand, which 


proaches, and the cold Winds are like to in- 


oors, which will defend the Bees from the 


In Winter if you find dem ds too cold, you . 
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or Benches, the Sun caſts its Rays to their 
Doors; which Warmth and Light together ex- 
cites them forth to the expence of their Provi- 
ſion, and the loſs of their Lives, as is evident 
by frequent Experience; the mildeſt and the 
chineſe Winters deſtroying or ſtarving the 
moſt Bees; whereas the coldeſt and molt _ | 
Winters beſt preſerye them. 
In Spring as ſoon as the Willow or Withy 
Bloſſoms appear, you may open the under 
Doors, that the Light and Warmth of the Sun 
and Air may encourage them to work; or elſe 
you will hinder their: ny e and make l 
them flothful. 
- Several its of Hives are uſed in ved Hives. 
Countries; but the general ſort uſed in England s 
are Wicker-hives made of Privet; Willow or 
Harl daub'd with 'Cow-dung temper'd with 
'Duſt, Aſhes or Sand; or Hives made with 
Straw bound with Brambles: Some out of Cu- 
rioſity that they may ſee the Bees work, have 
them made of Wood with Glaſs, but they are 
very cold; fo that Bees do not thrive well in 
them, Others have placed double Hives one 
by another, and ſome upon the tops of others, 
E ſo by the taking of one of them away, the˖ß 
may leave the other for the Bees without dri- 
ving or killing of them: But as T cannot find 
any of theſe Experiments brought to perfection; 
ſo Vſhall not treat of them, till I can get a 
full account of fome experi imental 'DfOSralr that 
is made in them. 
The beſt Fires — thoſe that are the mc Form, 
in uſe, and warmeſt, are the Straw-hives, 
the bigneſs of which ſhould be of between five 
and ſeven Gallons, of a round Form, rather 
be oad than — but you mo” to have of 
. 
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ſible. If you need but few Hives, you maß 
| n 


| Bean-tops, c. and when the Swarm is ſettled, 
take a Branch of the Tree whereon they pitch, 
and wipe the Hive clean with it, and wet the 
inſide of the Hive with Honey, Mead, Salt 
and Water, Small-beer, or Honey and Milk, 


"= cloſe for defence of your Bees, firſt, from the | 


ſtop up the Edges of the Hive round, and a- | 
gainſt Winter put a Wicket of a ſmall _ 


each ſize, that you may. ſuit. your Swarms to 
them according as they are bigger or leſſer ; WF * 
and where you deſign to multiply your Stock, 
make uſe of the ſmall Hives, and of the larger . 
where you deſire a great deal of Honey. 


rub them with a piece of Brimſton. 
our Hive being pruned, put in your Splects Þ 
three or four of them, as the largeneſs of your 
live ſhall require: The upper Ea 

ſet together at the Top of the Hive, and the 
lower faſten about a handful above the Skirt. 
Beſides theſe Spleets the Straw-hive ſhonld have 
flour other Spleets driven up into the Skirts to 
Keep the Hive from ſinking when it is loaded; 
two of which are the two Door-poſts, the other 
two are hind Poſts ſet at equal diſtances. 


minded to uſe, rub with ſweet Herbs, as Thyme, 
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* Your Hives being thus made, you muſt deb f * 
them after this manner: Take off all the ſtaring 


Straus, Twiggs and Jaggs that are offenſive | 


in the Hive; and make chem as ſmooth as po- . 
prune them with a Kniſe: If many, 4 age and 


ds whereof 


In Swarming time the Hives that vou are 


Baum, Savoury, Marjoram, Fenncl, Hyſſop, 9 


or Sugar and Mix. 


In the next place your Hives muſt be kept 
Cold by mixing of Cow- dung with Lime or 


N 


of Wood, in Which are three or four Notches 


cut juſt big enough for the Bees to go in and 


3 out at, that no Vermin may get into them. 
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If the Spring be mild, calm and ſhowering, Sar inf. 


us good for Swarms; and they will be the car- 
= licr-: But if (ch aw a cold, dry, windy Springs 
"2H allo 


then will there be but few Swarms, and thoſe 


IX backward. Dry Weather makes plenty of Ho- 
ney, and moſt of Swarms. 


About the middle of May in an carly Spri 


you mult begin to look after them, and obſerve 


bat you can of the uſual Signs that precede 
their Swarming, that you may be the more 


watchful over thoſe that require it. When the 


ng, He. 


Hives are full (before which they will never 


ſwarm) they will caſt out their Drones, altho? 


hover about the Doors. In cold Evenings and 


Mornings there will be a Moiſture or Sweating 


upon the Stool, and they will continually be 
= running up and down haſtily, and lie out in. 
= ſultry Evenings and Mornings, and go in again 
TT 


5 If the Weather be warm and calm, the Bees 
delight to riſe; but eſpecially in a hot gleam 
after a Shower or gloomy: Cloud hath ſent them 


home together. 'Then ſometimes they gather 


together without at the Door not only upon 
the Stool, but the Hive alſo: Where when 
you ſee them begin to hang in Swarming- time, 


preſently riſe, if the Weather hold. 


* 


To lie forth continually under the Stool or 
behind the Hive, eſpecially towards the middle 
of June is a ſign or cauſe of not Swarming: 
& Por when they have once taken to lie fort, 
& the Hive will always ſeem empty, as tho' they 
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wanted Company, and they: will then have no 
mind to ſwarm. _ 
Much ftormy and windy. Weather allo will 


* not ſuffer them to ſwarm when they are ready, 


and that makes them lie out; and the longer 


they lie out, the more a they" are to 
{twarm. _ 


Another cauſe of hing out is e hoc 


and dry ey ſpeci _—_ after the Solſtice; 
which cauſing plent 0 I 

and Dews, their l are ſo ſet upon that 
their chier delight; that they have no leifure þ 3 
to ſwarm, although they might moſt Kaen 
come abroad in ſuch Weather. 


ney both in Plants 


But to make them ſwarm, ſome keep the 


Hives as cool as may be, by watering and ſha- 
dovwing both them and 'the place where they 
ſtand, and then inlarging of the Door to give 
them air, they move the Cluſter gently. with | 


their Bruſh, and drive them in. 


ET 7 they lie out and ſwarm not, then the 2 
"ad calm warm day about Noon, while the 
Sun ſhineth; put in the better part with your 
Bruſh, and the reſt gently {weep away from 
the Stool, not ſuffering of em to cluſter again. 
Theſe riſing in the — and heat of the Sun, 
by their Noiſe, as tho' they were ſwarming, 
will make the other come forth perbaps unto 
them, and ſo they may warm. A. 
Divers other ways have been attempted to 
e cauſe Bees to ſwarm, as by placing a large 
5 ey latter under the Cluſter of Bees as 


out in the heat of the Sun, ſo that 


| — ry ongly reflect the heat upon them, 
which will ponies chan: to eee, 


I 


— 2 
n 


3 
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I none of theſe ways will cauſe them to 
ſwarm, but that they lie forth till, then rear 


the Hive enough to let them in, and cloom up 
the Skirts all but the Door: If this ſucceed not, 


there is no Remedy. 


The ſigns of After-ſwarms are more certain. 4fter- 
When the prime Swarm is gone, about the vam. 


eighth or tenth Evening after, when another 
Brood is ready, and again hath over filled the 


Hive: In the Morning before they ſwarm they 
will come down near the Stool, and there they 
call one another, and at the time of ſwarming 


they deſcend to the Stool, where anſwering one 
another in more earneſt Manner with thick and 


ſhriller Notes, the Multitude come forth in great 


3 


If the prime Swarm be broken, the ſecond 
Iwill both caſt and ſwarm the ſooner, it may be 
the next Day, and after that a third, and ſome- 


times a fourth, but all uſually within a Fort- 
night; Sometimes allo a Swarm will caſt ano- 


cher that Year. © 


When the Swarm is riſen, tis the uſual Cu- 
ſtom to make a Noiſe with a Pan, Kettle, Mor- 

tar, &c. but ſome reckon it an inſignificant 
Ceremony, and others cfteem it prejudicial. 


But if they are like to be gone, caſt Duſt or 


Sand amongſt them to make them come down. 


When your Swarm hath made Choice of a 
Lighting- place, you ſhall quickly ſee them 
knit together into a Cluſter, when they are 
fully ſettled, and the Cluſter hath been a 
while at the biggeſt, then hive them. And 
having in ſtore ſeveral Hives of ſeveral big- 
= neſles, make choice of one that the Bees may 
= gonear to fill it that Year, but rather under- 
== hive a Swarm than 
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254 The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs, as is before 
„ oo „%%% OE Ts 
Hiring Let the Hiver drink a Cup of good Beer, 
em. and waſh his Hands and Face therewith, or be- 
ing otherwiſe defended, if the Bees hang up- 
ona Bough, ſhake them into the Hive, and 
ſet the ſame upon a Mantle or Cloth on the 
Ground, as is uſual; or you may cut off the 
Bough if it be ſmall, and lay it on the Mantle 
or Cloth, and ſet the Hive over it, which is 
JJ q ͤ „fx 
If they light near the Ground, lay your 
Cloth under them, and ſhake them down, and 
place the Hive over them; and ſuch Bees as 
gather together without the Hive, wipe them 
- gently with your Bruſh towards the Hive: And 
if they take to any other place than the Hive, 
wipe them off gently with your Bruſh, and rub | 7 
the Place with Wormwood, Nettles, May-weed, |: 
Sc. Then ſet the Swarm as near as you can to 
the Lighting-place, till all be quiet; every |” 


one knowing his own Houle. 


swam . If the Swarms part, and light in fight of | * 
parting. one another, let alone the greater, and diſturb þ|-* 
the leſſer Part, and they will fly to their Fel- 
lows: But if not in ſight, hive them both in 
two ſeveral Hives, and bring them together, 
ſhaking the Bees out of one Hive on the Mantle 
wWhereon the other Hive ſtands, and place the 
other full Hive on them, and they will all tale 
ff!!! ß 
If it happen that your Swarm come late a- 
ter the middle of June, and that they are ſmall, Þ* 
under the quarry of a Peck; then put two 
or three of them together, whether they riſe 
the ſame Day, or in divers; for by this uniting Fe 
they will labour carefully, and gather ſtore ot 
f FM Way, 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
Honey, and ſtoutly defend themſelves againſt 


all Enemies. The manner of uniting of them 


is thus: ON OD 
In the Evening when it waxeth dark, having 


ſpread a Mantle on the Ground, near unto che 
Stool, where this united Swarm ſhall ftand, ſer a 
Pair of Reſts, or two Supporters for the Hive; 


knock down the Hive out of which you intend 


to remove your Bees upon the Reſt ; then lift 


up the Hive a little, and clapping of it between 


ou Hands to get out the Bees that ſtick in it, 


lay it down ſideways by the Bees, and fer the 
Stock or Swarm to which you would add them, 


upon the Reſts or Supporters over them; and 


they will forthwith aſcend into the Hive thoſe 
that remain in the empty Hive, by clapping it 
will haſten after their Compamons. When you 
have gotten them all in, either that Night or 
early the next Morning, place the Hive on the 


Stool, Fc. 


Some reckon it better to place the Hive 
wherein you have newly put your Swarm you 
intend to drive into another, in a place that 


the ſkirts may be uppermoſt, and ſet the o- 


ther upon it, binding them about the ſkirts with 


Towel: And f le them ſtand tilt the lor 


ning, and the Bees will all aſcend, that you 
may the next Morning ſet the Receiver on a 
Stool: And thus may you put three or four 
Swarms together: But oblerve to unite them 

the ſame bee or the next at fartheſt, that _ 


they warm; left having made Combs, they are 
the more unwilling to part from them. 


In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, ,,,,. 
tis good to defend ones ſelf as well as may beg. 


againſt their Stings; the ſecureſt way of doing 
of which, is to have a Net knit with fo ſmall 


Tx Me 


27 


fling- 
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Maſhes, that a Bee cannot get through; and of 

fine Thread or Silk large enough to come over 

your Hat, and to lie down to the Collar of 
your Doublet; —_— which you may per- 
fectly ſee what you do, without any danger, 
S having alſo on your Hands a good Pair of | 7 
z Gloves; Woollen ones are the belt FX 
If a Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull | ” 
out the Sting as ſoon as you can, and take a 
Piece of Iron and heat it in the Fire; or for | 7 
want of that, take a live Coal, and hold it as 
near, and as long to the place as you can po- 
ſibly endure it, and it will attract the fiery 
Venom, and afterwards anoint it with ſome | 
Honey or Mithridate, or if you take a little 
Spittle and wet it with it, it will cure it. 
As ſoon as a Swarm hath enter'd its Hive, 
they immediately, (if the Weather will permit) 
: ran Wax, and build Combs; that in a few | 

Days time there will be large and compleat 

Combs. They lie ſo thick . them, that 
it is impoſſible one quarter of them can be 
imploy'd at once, until the Combs are brought 

to a conſiderable length, and then a great part 
of them may be imploy'd in filling them, and 
the reſt in finiſhing their Cells or Poe -.... 
Their Number towards the End of Summer 
begins to leſſen, for in their Proſperity at Swar- 
 ming-time, and ſhortly after, they are far more 
in Number than in the Autumn or Winter, as 
you may eaſily diſcern between the Quantity 
and Number of a Swarm, and thoſe you kill 
when you take them; for the Bees of the laſt 
yours breed do now by degrees waſt and periſh 

by their extraordinary labour, their Wings de- 
cay and fail them; ſo that a Year, with ſome 
Advantage, is the uſual Age of a Bee, and the 
Somme omen 
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oung only of the laſt Sprin ſurviy ive e and re- 
2 The Lind till the on: a N 
There are ſeveral things that are injurious 
to Bees, and much hinder their Proſperity, if 
not prevented. 
5 1. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied by Enemie 7 
the Situation of the Apiary, free from the noiſe Bs. 
of Carts, Coaches, Bells, echoes, Sc. 
2. Smoak, where Land hath hover Burn-beaten 
near unto an Apiary, and the Wind hath brought 
the Smoak towards it, a great many of the Bees 
have been killed; which is the reaſon they will 
not thrive in or near great Towns. 5 
. Ill Smells are very offenſive to them. 
Ill Weather, as Wind, Rain, Cold, Heat, 
LY tee. which is prevented by the Situation and 
Fencing of the Apiary, and ordering of the 
Stocks as before. 5 
F. The Mice, Birds, and other deyouring | 
Creatures which are to be deſtroyed. 
TE: 6. Noiſome Creatures, as Toads, Frogs, Snails, - 
Spiders, Moths, Ants, Fc. which you muſt en- 
* deavour to keep from them, and cleanſe alſo 
the Hives ever and anon from theſe Vermin. _ 
. Hornets and Waſps in ſuch years wherein 
they abound, prove great Enemies to the Bees, 
by robbing them of their Honey: they are de- 
ſtroyed by placing near the Door of the Hive 
a Glaſs Vial halt full of Beer, Cyder, or any 
ſuch thing, if ſome Sugar be added to it, it 
will do the Better. 
8. Bees themſelves prove the 0 Wands 8 
both by fighting and robbing. Several occaſions 
pProvoke the Bees to fight; which, if the Battle 
be but newly begun, may be hindred by ſtop- 
4 Pin up the Hive cloſe: but if they 33 ſo 

1 IF 3 "ar 
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F Bees. 


The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
far that moſt of the Bees are out, the caſting of 


Duſt among them was the ancient way. 
The beſt time to remove an old Stock is a 


little before or a little after Michaelmas; or, if 
you have overſlipt that time, then about the 
end of February, or 4, gef of March, before 
they go much abroa 
5 ſwarming. You may remove them at any time 
in the Winter, but not ſo well as in the fore- 
mentioned Seaſons. The beſt time of the Day 


leſt it prevent their 


do do it is in the Evening, next after Hiving, 


let the Weather be fair, and do it in the Eve- 
ning when the Bees are quiet; the beſt way of 
doing of which is thus: 1 
Take a Board about the breadth of the bot- = 
5 tom of the Hive you intend to remove, and in 


the Evening, or two or three Evenings before, 


lift it up and bruſh the Bees that are on the 
. Stool forward, and let the Board be a little ſup- Þ 
ported by two Ledges to prevent, the Death of 
the Bees on the Stool. On this Board ſet the | 
Stock, and fo let them ſtand till you remove 


them. When you come to move them, ſtop 


up the Door of the Hive, and ſet the Board 
whereon the Hive ſtandeth, on a Hand-barrow, 


and carry them to the place you intend. 


Feeding of | The feeding of Bees is of little uſe, firſt, 


Bees. 


becauſe the Bees that have not a profitable ſtock 


of Honey to ſerve them over the Winter, are 


not fit to keep: and then becauſe they that are 


Bäee-maſters, and have not care enough of them 


to keep them from ſpending of that Stock theyß 
have in Winter-time, muſt not expect to reap | 
any conſiderable Advantage by them; and it 
may be preſumed will never take fo much 
Pains and Care as is h in feeding of 
them. | But mM. : 


There 


* „ 
N EEE ˙ INT” >. _. "PL 


> ſome) many Miles to get it. 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


There are ſome Stocks of Bees in the Spring 
time that may ſeem worthy of our care to pre- 


ſerve, viz. Such as having but a {mall Stock of 


Honey, and a good Quantity of Bees, by means 
of a cold, dry, unſcaſonable Spring, cannot 
make ſuch timely Proviſion as in other Years 
they might have done, yet in all probability 
may prove an excellent Stock, and may be 
worth our aſſiſtance. Food may be afforded to 
them ſeveral ways, but the beſt is by ſmall _ 
Canes or Troughs convey'd into their Hives, in- 
to which you may put the Food you give them: 


The chief time of Feeding of them 1s in March, 


when they begin to Breed, and to fit on their 
Young ones, which mult be daily continu'd till 
the Spring Seaſon affords them Eaſe and Provi- 
ſion abroad, becauſe at that time their Combs 
are full of young Bees. About the middle of 
Auguſt, weigh your Hives, and take the hea- 
vieſt; and the lighteſt, if they do not weigh 
141. they will hardly maintain themſelves over 


J 3 Sos 
Of all Food, Honey is the beſt and moſt natu- 
ral, which will go the farther, if it is mixed 
well with a moderate Proportion of good Sweet- | 


wort. Some preſcribe Toaſts of Bread ſopped 


in ſtrong Ale, and put into the Bee-hive, where- 
of they will not leave one Crum remaining; 
ſome alſo adviſe to put into the Hive dry 
Meat, or Flour of Beans; others Bay-falt, roa- 
ſted Apples, Sc. which are very good, cſpe- 
cially Salt: which if ſome were mixed with 
Water, and always ſet near them, it might do 
well, it being certain, that Bees near the Sea 
always thrive the beſt; which ſome attribute to 


their drinking of Salt-water, they flying (ſay 
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280 The Art of Husbandry : Or, 


ſufficient, Oyl of Roſes as much; ſtamp the 


Heat will tume away moſt of the Scent. 
Take of this mals ſo much as a Hazle-nut, 


| fays) much increaſe the number of the Bees, 
and you ſhall alſo find both of Honey and Wax 


| ſhould have had. 


__ 


are good for them. 


| Bees, | Advantage by their Honey and Wax; ſo many 


pmprove- Mr. V. orlidge propoſes for the improvement 
mem of of Bees, to take a handful of Baum, one Dram 
of Camphire, half a Dram of Muſk diſſolved 
in Roſemary, as much yellow Bees-wax as is 


Baum and Camphire very well, and put them 
in the melted Wax with the Oyl of Roſes, and -- 
ſo make it up into a Maſs, letting of it cool 
before you put in the Maſk ; for otherwiſe the 


and leave it within the Bee-hive; it will (as he 


three times more profit, than otherwiſe you | 


A preat thing to 3 your Bees is the ha- 
ving of Fields near you, ſowed with Brank, 
Cole- ſeed or Turneps, from which they will 
draw great Quantities of Honey: Beans alſo | 


0 of As the chief aim of the Keeper of Bees is an 


have endcavour'd to find out ſome way to reap 
the profit of Bees without deſtroying them. 
. Wo way that has been uſed for this purpoſe is 
L Bees. _ * ariving of them after this manner. In Seprem- |} 
Her, or any time after they have done breeding 
(elſe the Honey will be corrupted by the 
voung Bees in the Combs) place the Hive you 
intend to take, with the bottom upwards, be- 
po teen three or four Stakes, and ſet the Hive 
14 oy vou intend to drive the Bees into, over the 
name as before was directed, in the uniting of 
Xx Swarms; then often clap the under Hive be- 
em ween your Hands in the Evening; and fo let 
= them 1 til Morning: and then Clap 4 it guy 
an 
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and get as many Bees out as you can, which 


Will repair to the other Hive. This way is 


ſomething. troubleſome to the unexperienced; 
Reil in ſuch Caſes, where you have a 
great Stock of Honey and few Bees in one Hive, 
and a {mall Stock of Honey in another; by 
which means you fave the Lives of your Bees, 
which will gladly exchange their hungry Habi- 
tation for a more plentiful. RY 


yet bene 


281 


But theſe ways have altogether fail'd the pf. of 


| Deſigns of the Undertakers, as I faid before. Bees. 
And therefore I ſhall at preſent only deſcribe 
the common uſage, which is the taking of the 
Combs by killing of the Bees, which muſt cer- 
tainly be the only way of ordering of them; 
becauſe 'tis impoſſible for them to live, if you 
deprive them of their Food; and therefore a- 
bout the latter end of Auguſt conſider with your 


ſelf what Stalls you will keep, and what you 


will kill; the beſt Swarms to keep are thoſe of 
one or two Years ſtanding; and thoſe of three 
or four, which by reaſon of their Swarming 
the laſt Summer, are full of Bees, and are the 
moſt likely to be the beſt; but thoſe of that 
Age which have caſt Hives, not being like to 
continue, are to be taken, as are alſo poor 
Swarms not worth the feeding, and all light 
Stocks, and ſuch as do not carry out their 
Droſs, and drive away the Drones in good 
time; alſo thoſe whom the Robbers eaſily aſ- 
_ fault, are to be ſuſpected; and if their Combs 
be once broken, delay not their taking; and 

alſo all Stalls of three Years old, or upward, 
that have miſs'd ſwarming two Years together, 
. Eſpecially thoſe that have lain out the Summer 
before, and did not caſt the laſt Summer; for 
ſuch do ſeldom proſper; and therefore tis bet- 
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ter to take them while 2 are good, than in a 
vain hope of increaſe to k 
periſh. Neither is it ſafe to truſt to any after 
they have ſtood five Vears and upwards, that 
have miſs'd ſwarming two Years together, un- 
leſs it be ſome ſpecial Sort of Bees, which al- 
ways keep themſelves in Heart: ſuch as theſe 
may be kept nine or ten Years. Likewiſe if 
you have any that are very full of Honey, as 
ſome Years ſome will be, even down to the 
Stool, one ſuch Stall is worth three or four, 


and therefore take them in their Seaſon. _ 


| Having made choice of your Stalls to be ta- 
ken, two or three Hours before Sun-ſetting, dig 

a hole in the Ground of about nine Inches 
deep, and almoſt as wide as the Hive-ſkirts, lay- 
ing the ſmall Earth round about the Brims; then 
having alittle Stick ſlit at one end, and ſtripp'd 
at the other, take a Brimſtone-match five or fix 
Inches long, and about the bigneſs of your lit- 
_ tle Finger, and making it faſt in the lit, ſtick 
It in the middle or fide of the Hole; fo that 
the top of the Match may ſtand even with the Þ 


brim of the Pit, or within one Inch of it, and 


then ſet another by it dreſſed after the ſame 
manner, if the firſt be not ſufficient. When 
you have fired the Matches at the upper end, 
ſet over the Hive, and preſently ſhur it cloſe at 
the bottom with the ſmall Earth, that none of Þ 
the Smoak may come forth; ſo ſhall you have 
the Bees dead in a quarter of an Hour. 


Tue Hive being taken and houſed, lay it foftly ÞF 

on the Ground upon the ſides, not the Edges of 

the Combs; and looſen the ends of the ff 
with your Finger, and the Edges of the Combs 
where they ſtick to the ſides of the Hive, witng 
a wooden Slice take them out one after 


another, 


eep them till they 


plints 
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another, and having wiped off the half dead 
Bees with a Gooſe-feather, break the Combs pre- 
ſently while they are warm, into three Parts. 
| "The Honey which firſt flows of it ſelf from 
the Combs is called Virgin Honey, (as is alſo the 
Honey which comes from the firſt Years 
Swarm.) This is the beſt and fineſt Honey, 
being more cryſtalline, and of a finer Taſte, 
than that which is ſqueezed out of the Combs, 
and ſo may be kept for particular Uſes, or for 
the making of the fineſt Mead, for the ordering 
of which I ſhall refer you to my Treatiſe of 
Engliſh Liquors, and ſhall conclude at preſent 
with giving you ſome account of the way of. 
ordering your Honey and Wax, with the Vir- 
tues of them, that you may be the more ſenſi- 
ble of the Advantages that accrue to Mankind 
%% . ono. 
| When your Combs have run out as much as 
they will, put it up warm into Pots by it ſelf; 
this being the fineſt Honey, as I ſaid before; 
and it will for two or three days time work 
up a Scum of courſe Wax, Drofs, and other 
* ſtuff}, which muſt be taken off. The other Ho- 
ney which is the courſer Sort, you muſt get 
N from the Combs, by preſſing of them, Which 
| you may Pot allo, except what you deſign for 
the preſent to make Metheglin with; which be- 
ing done, what remains put into a Hair- bag and 
woah in a Trough or other Veſſel to make Mead 
or Metheglin; and when the ſweetneſs is all 
Wyaſhed out, being cruſhed dry, try the Balls 
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for Wax. Cn i Toes 
The manner of ordering of which is as fol- 
Lake the Wax and Droſs, and ſet it over the 
Peire in a Kettle, or other Veſſel that may eaſily 
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contain it, and pour in fo much Water as will 
make the Wax ſwim, that it may boil without 
burning, and for this reaſon while it is gently 
boiling over the Fire, ſtir it often; when it is 
_ throughly melted, take it off the Fire, and pre- 
ſently pour it out of the Kettle into a Strainer | 
of fine thin Linen, or of twiſted Hair ready 
placed upon a Screw or Preſs, lay on the Co- 
ver, and preſs out the Liquor (as long as any 
Wax comes) into a Kettle of cold Water, but 


firſt wet both the Bag and the Preſs to keep the 


Wax from ſticking at the firſt cometh moſt 
Water, at the laſt moſt Droſs, and in the mid- 
The Wax growing hard make it into Balls, 
ſqueezing out the Water with your Hand. 
Which when you have done, break all the Balls! 
into Crumbs, and in a Kettle or Skillet ſet it over 


2 ſoft Fire: While it is melting ſtir it and {kim 


it with a Spoon wet in cold Water; and as ſoon 
as it is melted and ſcummed clean, take it off, 
and pour it into a Pan or Mould, beſmearing the 


bottom and ſide, firſt with Honey, (the Wax 
being as cool as it will run thro' a Linen Strain- 


er:) when you come near the Bottom, pour it 
gently, till you ce the Droſs come, which {train |” 
into ſome other thing by it ſelf: and when it 
is cold, either try it again, or (having pared 
away the Bottom) keep it for uſũe. 
| When the Wax is in the Pan or Mould, if 
there is any Froth remaining on the Top, blow Þ|- 
it together at one fide, and {kim it off gently 
with a wet Spoon. This done, ſet not the 
Cake abroad where it may cool too haſtily, but 


put it in a warm Houle not far from the Fire; 


and if it be a large Cake, cover it warm to keep 


the Top fr Om cooling till the | inward Heat be 


8 allay d, E 
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> allay'd, and fo let it ſtand, not moving of it 
till the Cake be cold; if it ſtick, a little warm- 
ing the Veſſel or Mould will looſen it; ſo 
> that it will preſently flip out. „ 
The Properties of good Wax are, that it is yel- 
low, odoriferous or ſweet, fat, faſt or cloſe, 
light, pure, being void of any other Matter. 
Tis always a ready Money Commodity, e- 
ſpecially Engliſh Wax, which is much better 
than Foreign, and commonly ſells for about five 
or fix Pound a Hundred; it being of extraordi- 
> nary uſe both in Chirurgery and Phyſick ; be- 
© fide the uſe that is made of it for Lights, the 
= clearneſs and ſweetneſs of which makes is 
preferr'd before all other Sorte. 
4s to its Chirurgical or Phyſical Virtues, 
tis reckon'd a mean between Hot and Cold, 
between dry and moiſt, being the Ground of 
all Searcloths and Salves; it mollifies the 
© Sinews, ripens and reſolveth Ulcers; the quan- 
> tity of a Pea being ſwallowed down by Nurles, 
diſſolveth the Milk curdled in the Breaſt. Its 
Oil is of excellent Virtue to cure Wounds, ba 
they never ſo large or deep (being before ſtitched 
up) in ten or twelve days at the moſt, and 
> healeth ſmall Wounds in three or four days, by 
only anointing the Wound therewith z and ap- 
plwBuͤing a Cloth wet in the ſame, ſtayeth the ſhed- 
ding of Hair, either on Head or Face, by anoint- * 
ing therewith. And 'tis as good for inward 
Diſeaſes, if you give one Dram at a time in 
White-wine, it will provoke Urine, help 
Stitches and Pains in the Loins, the cold Gour, 
and all other Griefs, coming of Cold,  _ 
> Honey is little inferiour, either as to its be- 
niefit or uſefulneſs; 'tis of ſubtil parts; and 
Therefore doth pierce as Oil, and cafily poles 
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the Parts of the Body; it hath a Power to 
cleanſe, and therefore it openeth Obſtructions, 
and cleareth the Breaſt and Lungs of thoſe Hu- 
mours that fall from the Head; it looſeneth the 


voketh Urine; it nouriſheth very much, and 
breedeth good Blood; it prolongeth Life, and 
keepeth all things e Ho which are put in- 
to it; and therefore Phy 


"Tis good for ſuch as have eaten Muſhrooms, or 
| drunk | an ary Be . 
the great Antidotes of Treacle and Mithridate, 
and is good againſt Pleuriſies, Phthiſicks, ang 
other 5 = 
Diſtemper much better to be taken clarified than 
raw, it being thereby made more nouriſhing, 
lighter of Digeſtion, and leſs laxative, as alſo | 


Che. XX. Of altar 
Oll-worm, are another Inſect of great Advan- 


might certainly be fo in this Iſland; as well as 
in New England, Virginia, and even Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, without hindrance to any of their 
other Affairs. In England, the great Obſtacle 
ſeems to be the want of Food for them. Mul- 
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Belly, purges the foulneſs of the Body, and pro- 


icians do temper there- 


with ſuch Medicines as they deſign to keep long. 


Poppies; it's an eminent Ingredient in 


iſeaſes of the Lungs. But 'tis for any 


tage to the Farmer in other Countries, and 


| berry Leaves being the only Food that I believe ; 


will Feed and Cheriſh them to advantage, tho! 
| ſome have affirmed, That they will eat White- Wt 
thborn, Lettice, Dandelion, Poplar, Plumb and 

Apple- tree Leaves, the certainty whereof I ſhall ÞÞ 


leave to be decided by Experience. Of Mul- 
e e e 
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© berries there are two Sorts, the Black and the 
White; the former ſort is the uſual Sort given 


to them in England; but the White is moſt e- 
ſteemed in Foreign Parts, there being very large 


* Plantations of them raiſed for that purpoſe in 


all the Silk-Countries; its Leaf is much finer 


than that of the Black, and therefore muſt be 
much better for the young Ones. I am apt to 
believe it nouriſhes them much better than the 

Black. But about the ordering of this Tree, fee 


my Treatiſe of Trees in the ſecond Volume. 
About the beginning of May, when the Mul- 


berry begins to {pread its Leaf, is the time that 


the Silk-worms Eggs are, as it were by Nature, 


> adapted for a releaſe from their Confinement. 


At which time, and not before, lay them in 


ſome Window in the warm Sun, or carry them 
in a little Box between ſome pieces of Say, in 
ſome warm place about you, keeping them 


warm in the Night, they Will ſoon appear. 


Aud when they are come? out of the Shell, 
cut ſome Paper full of ſmall Holes, and 


lay over them, and over that ſome of the 


| 2 | young Mulberry Leaves, and they will cafily x 


; 3 find their way to their Food. After they are 


dare Hatched, and from that time to the end of 
ecuvery eight days, according to the Weather, 
aud their good or ill uſage; during the time of 
their Sickneſs, which laſteth two or three days, 
vou muſt feed them but very little, only re- 
leye ſuch of them as have paſt the Sickneſs be- 


ce ume to feeding, you may place them on Tables 
or Shelves at convenient diſtance, according to 
the number of Worms that you have. 


They are Sick four times in their feeding, 
fl commonly about twelve days after they 


tore the reſt, and thoſe that ſhall not fall into 
1. Ei. 1 


them twice a day, 
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their Sickneſs; at this time they grow clearer, 


| ſhorter and thicker than they were before, and 


more drowſie. 


The whole time of their feeding is about 
nine Weeks, gs rh 146” time you may fecd 
y laying the Leaves over 
theni as it were to cover them, and they wall 
ſoon find their way through them; and as they 
grow in ſtrength and bigneſs, ſo you may feed 
them more plentifully and often. It is good 
to let the Leaves be clear of Dew or Rain be- 
fore you give them unto the Worms; or you may 
keep them ſpread on a Table in caſe they be 
wet; for you may gather and keep them two 
or three days without any great Inconveniency, 
if you live remote from Mulberry-trees, or the 
.- Weather be change. une nn. 


I cu muſt obſerve to rid your Shelves often 


of their Dung, and the remainder of your Leaves, 
by removing of the Worms when they are faſt 
on the new Leaves laid for them, for then may 
vou remove caſily the Worms with the Leaves; 
Ekeeping clean the Shelves and the Room, being 
the principal means to preſerve them. Like wiſe 
remember to keep the Room warm in cold and 
wet Weather, and to give them a little Air in 
hot Weather. V 
Let not the Room you keep them in be too 
daeear the Tiles on the Top of your Houle, nor 
in any cold or moiſt Room below; but be ſure 
„ ß out 
When they have fed as long as they are able, 
they look of a clear Amber or Freſh colour, 
and are then ready to go to work; at which 
time be ſure to give them what Air you can. 


And therefore tis then adviſed, that you make 


Arches between their Shelves with Heath made 
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very clean, or with Branches of Roſemary, 
Stalks of Lavender, or ſuck like: whereupon 


the Worms will faſten themſelves, and make 


their bottoms, which in about fourteen days 
are finiſh'd. | 1 


But the beſt way is to make ſmall Cones of 


Paper, and place them with their ſharp end 
downward in Rows, in each of which put a 
Worm as they appear to you to be ready to go 
to work, and there will they finiſh their bot- 
tom more compleat, and with leſs waſte than 


any other way. 


Itk.n their working the firſt day they make only 
= a Web; the rms, they in this Web form 
their Caſes, and covet, themſelves all over with 


\ 

Silk, the third day they are no longer een, 
and the days following they thicken their Ca- 
ſes, always by one end or thread which they 

never break off themſelves. Let them not any 
ways be diſturb'd in their work, that all the 
HB Silk in their Bellies may come out. 
When they have finiſh'd their bottoms, 
which will be in about fourteen days; take fo. 
many as you intend. for Breeders, and lay by 
> themſelves, viz. the firſt done, and them that 
are the hardeſt, reddeſt, and beſt coloured muſt 
be choſen, and likewiſe as many Male as Fe- 


male Caſes (which are diſcerned by this, chat 


the Males are more pointed at both ends of 
the Caſes, and the Females more obtuſe at the 
ends, and bigger bellied) and that no Cales be 
taken, but ſuch as you may hear the Worms 
roll in: and then the Worms within will eat 
their way out in four or five days time; and 
when they come forth 'tis adviſed to pur them 
together on a piece of old Say, Grogram, Vel- 


vet, whited brown Paper, or the like, and put 
„%%% args "oh 
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into a Paſte-board Box, where they muſt be 
kept till next Spring; one of theſe Females will 


White, but in a 


* 


produce two or three hundred Egg: © ſo that a 
few kept for Seed or increaſe is ſuffici 


* 


05 oo: whereupon they will lay their Eggs, 
having firſt let fall another Humour eſteemed to 
5 page from the Seed of the Males : but the 
| Males are then to be thrown away as uſeleſs. 
Ihe Seed or Eggs at firſt coming out are very - Þ 
N day or two they become Green 
1th, then Red, and at laſt by little and little Gray, |F 
which colour they retain always after... 
When you have obtain'd your bottoms, take 
off the Bags, and having found their end, put 
| tix, ten or more ends in a Baſon of Water to- 


ene. The 
reſt that you do not preſerve for Breed, put 
into an Oven after the baking of Bread, that 
it may be hot enough to kill the Worms, for 
the gnawing of their way out, is fome prejudice _ 
to the bottom. Thoſe that are the groſſeſt and 
blackeſt are the beſt to breed on. Care muſt be 
taken that no Rats, Mice, Ants or other Ver- 
min, nor yet Hens or Birds come at them, be- 
cauſe they are very greedy of them, and alſo 
Tobaced imoak kils e 
The Worms will come forth in the Form 
of a Butterfly having four Wings, ſix Feet, 
two Horns, and two very black Eyes, which 
being put into a convenient Place, the Males 
fluttering with their Wings will couple with the 
Females after that theſe have firſt purged them- 
ſelves of a kind of reddiſh Humour by the 
Fundament; in which Poſture they are to be 
left from Morning (which is the ordinary time 
of coming forth) till Evening, and then the Fe- 
males are to be gently pulled away, nine or ten 
Hours being the longeſt they ſhould be left to- 
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gether where a little Gum Tragacanth is mix'd, 
and ſo you may cafily wind them. The ſmall. 
Hairs of Silk ſeldom break: but if they do, 
> they are cafily found again, except the Worms 
are ill fed: then the Silk is ſmall and eaſily 
Another way to make theſe gummy Bottoms 
wind eaſie is this, take Soap-boylers Liquor or 
Lee which is very ſharp and ftrong, and put 
your Bottoms therein, Es them over the 
Fire, till the Liquor be ſcalding hot, and let 
the bottoms remain therein about half a quarter 
of an Hour till the Gummineſs be diſſolved, 
then put the bottoms into clean ſcalding Water, 
and let them lie a while therein and they will 
caſily unwind. A Lixivium made of Wood- 
aſhes very ſtrong will do as well as the afore- 
laid Sea dope ort 
There is a kind of Tow or rough Sort of Silk 
that will not wind up with the other, which 
_ be prepared, and good Silk made thercof, 
and indifferent allo of the Bags themſelves, 
but the fineſt of the Englith Silk may compare 
pub 2255 of the fineſt Sorts of any part of the 
J ͤͥ ũwd „„ 
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Chap. XXI. Of Fib-ponds. 

 T7\Þ-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watry 
no other Uſe; nor is there leſs profit in making 

of them in Bottoms between riſing Grounds, 

tho hey are dry Lands; if we conſider the 

uſefulneſs of them for the watering of Cattle, 

and the keeping of Fiſh, the Advantage of 2 
Which, both for the Houſe and Market, fes 
HE 5 „ 
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are ſenſible of, it ery a profit that comes in 


without any Charge, Expence or Labour, and 
| likewiſe the benefit that there is in ſtopping of 


the Floods that fall from the Uplands, ſo as to 


cauſe the Waſhings of the Dung to ſettle at 


their bottoms z there being nothing that is a * 
greater Improvement of Sandy or Gravelly | 
. than Mud <a by che Waſhings of 


the upper Grounds. 


In making of a Pond, let the Head of it be 
at the loweſt part of the Ground, and the 
Trench of the Floodgate or Sluce have a good 
fall that it may not be too long in emptying. 
The beſt way of making the head ſecure is to 
drive in two or three rows of Stakes above fix | 
Foot long, at about four Foot diſtance from 
each other, the whole length of the Pond-head, 
whereof the firſt row muſt be ramm'd at leaſt 
about four Foot deep, that. they may ſtand 
or it derben 
any thing falſe, eſpecially if it conſiſt of a2 
running Sand, you may beſides lay the Foun- 
dation with Quick-lime, which {lacking will 
make it as hard as a Stone. Some lay a Layer 
of Lime and a Layer of Earth, which is a very 
great Advantage in the making of the Heads 
of Ponds, Mill-damms, &c. And then digging 
your Pond, carry the Earth, and caſt it _ = 
the Piles and Stakes, and when they are well! 
covered over, drive in another row or two as 
you ſee occaſion over them, min in the 
Earth in the void Spaces, that it may lie cloſe, 
and keep in the Water: and ſo you muſt conti- 
nue Stakes upon Stakes, ramming in the Earth 


ſtrong and ſure; or if you find the 


till the Pond-head be of the height you deſign 


it: The inſide of the ſaid Damm muſt be very 
Smooth and Straight; and if 'tis made very | 
ne Ee, 2 > Meaping.- 
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daes on each ſide *tis the better, leaving a 
waſte to carry off your waſte Water in times 


of Floods or Rains. The depth of your Pond 


. ſhould be about fix Foot of Water at the deepeſt 
part, and if on the ſides or ſome Shoals for the 
= Fiſh to Sun themſelves in, and to lay their 
Spawn on, it will be of advantage to your 
Ponds, as will likewiſe the having in other pla- 
ces 'Holes, hollow Banks, Roots of Trees, 
Iſlands, Cc. for retiring places for your Fiſh. 
When you have finiſh'd your Pond, and let 
in the, Water, you may ſtore it with Carp and 
Tench, which do the belt together of any Fiſh, 
all other Fiſh being deyourers of their Spawn. 
But T think that if you have variety of Ponds, 
tis better to keep all forts of Fiſh by them- 
ſelves ; except vou ſtore a Pond with F iſh of 5 
Prey, as Jacks or Perch, and then you muſt 
put in Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, or other very 
increaſing Fiſh for them to feed upon: but 
not a Tench, as moſt Authors propoſe. For a 
Jack or Perch will as ſoon, if not ſooner ſeize 
on a Tench, than any other Fiſh, as I found by 
5 Experience in a Pond of mine that à Pike got | 
into by chance. T3 5 RN 


Gravelly and ſandy bottoms, eſpecially the 


latter, are the beſt breeding Ponds ; and a fat Soil 
with a white fat Water, as the waſhings of 
Hills, Commons, Streets, Sinks, &:, is the beſt 

to fatten all ſorts of Fiſh z an inſtance of which 


I met with from a Gentleman in Nottingham- 


Hire, who had a ſmall Pond at the bottom of a 

Hill, upon the ſide of which was a ſmall Village, 
above which was a very good Spring that run 
> thro! the middle of the Town, and met with all | 
the Sinks and other Drains belonging to the 
Houſes, which it conſtantly ( being a very 


on > 00e- -- 
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large Spring) carried into the Fiſh-pond that 
Was below the Hill, where my Friend aſſured 
me, that he had often put in Carps of four or 


five Inches long, that in a Years time grew to 


the length of eighteen Inches, which was con- 
firm'd to me by ſeveral of his Neighbours, as 
well as himſelf; whereas the ordinary growth 


0 Carp i is not above two or three Inches in 


that time. Only where ſuch Floods are too 
violent, it may be good to carry ſome part of 
them on one lide of the Pond, that they may 
not carry away the Fiſh; Carp being: very apt 


to float away with freſh Water. 


For ſtoring of your Pond, Carp is to 15 8 
preferr 'd for their goodneſs, quick growth, and 


great increaſe, they 2 4 five or {1x times in 


a Year. But as the Fema 1 
Years old before ſhe breeds, you mult take 
care conſtantly to keep a good ſtock of Females 
of that Age in your Ponds, if you defire a 
breeding Pond; indeed the Females ſhould never 
be killed, becauſe they are often very apt to 
die after their Spawning. The Male Carp mult = 
be three or four Vears o d, and to every Female 
you may in a Pond that breeds well, put from 
three or four Males to a dozen or more. 
A Pond of an Acre of Land if 'tis a focding, : 
and not a breeding Pond, will ęvery Year Feed 
well two hundred Carps of three Years old, 
three hundred of nes Years old, and four ” 
hundred of a Year old. Carps delight in Mark 
pits, or Pits that have clean I 6 
new Ponds, or old Ponds, full of Weeds, that 
are warm and ſhelter'd * the Winds, and 
that have Graſs growing at the bottom or ſides, 
' whereon they feed in hot Months. Carp and 
Tench thrive «mighty in Pane or Durches is 


ncar 


18 eight or nine 


clay bottoms, or in 
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near the Sea, where the Water is a little Brackiſii: 
but they do not eat ſo well as in clear Water. 


Bur no Fiſh will thrive in a Pond, where Roach 


or Gudgeons are, except Jacks, and thoſe Fiſh 


that are in any Pond, that are the moſt in 


number, and the ſtrongeſt largeſt Fiſh, will 


beat the other from their Food, and keep them 


very lean, if not ſtarve them, and therefore 1 
am for keeping of each ſort of Fiſh in a Pond 
by themſelves. If Grains, Blood, Chickens . 
Guts, Sc. be flung into a Pond, it will much 
help to fatten the Fiſh, and to increaſe their 
growth. If you cleanſe a Pond of Weeds, do it 
at the fall of the Leaf and not in the Spring, 
becauſe it rather increaſes than diminiſhes 
Your Pond ſhould every three or four Years 
be drain'd, and your Fiſh ſorted; if 'tis a 
breeding Pond, you mult take out the ſmaller 
ones to ſtore other Ponds with, that you may 
not ſtarve the great ones, which a var Hock 
of ſmall Fiſh in a Pond is apt to do. And 
therefore in feeding Ponds 'tis beſt to keep 
: hem-prexty-near of 2 0126.1 i: 


Ponds made at the Head of a Chalky Spring 
are very good for Trouts, which will mightily 
thrive in them. Flounders will both thrive 
and breed in any Pond, and eſpecially Clay 
Ponds, and grow much larger than thoſe in 
——: mn Ta pe Sg 
All forts of Bitterns, Herons, Sea-Gulls, 
_ Kings-fiſhers, Water-Rats, Water-Mice, Otters, 
Sc. are very great Enemies to Fiſh, and there- 
fore ſhould be deſtroy'd, as much as you can; 
but the u Deſtruction of Fiſh in Ponds, 
is occaſion'd by the Froſt, to prevent which 
ſome propoſe to break the Ice, and yrs in 
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Pipes, Straw, Sc. to givc Air to the Fiſh, all 


which ways I have found to fail when my 


Ponds have been foul : but when clean, I have 
preſerv'd them without uſing of any of theſe. 
Ways; wherefore I cannot but think that tis 


the foulneſs of the Ponds only that ſtencheth 


the Water: and therefore (not only for the Pre- 
ſervation of Fiſh, but becauſe it much helps 
their breeding and feeding, by affording of 
them Earth to feed and lay their Spawn on) 
 ] would very often have Ponds cleanſed; the 


Mud whereof doth commonly more than pay 


| Remedies, | 


the Charge, where you have a good bottom to 
caſt it out on; but as 'tis much more charge- 
able and troubleſome to get out in boggy and 
_ ſpringy Bottoms where you cannot Cart it; ſo 
I ſhal 1 Pla- 
ces, ſhould be made like Moats, and not broad 
Ponds, that ſo whenever you have a mind to 
empty them, the Workmen may at one or two 
_ throws at the moſt be able to caſt the Mud out 
on the Banks, for the Price of which Sort of 
Work, every Pole-{quare of Mud that is twelve 
Inches deep is worth Six-pence a Pole to fling 
out, where it may be done at one throw; but 
Where two is required, tis worth Twelye-pence 
33. og lr oo La os 
_ Having thus given you an Account of the 
beneficial part of Huſbandry, I ſhall next pro- 
ceed to the Conſideration of ſeveral things that 
are injurious to the Huſbandman, with their 


adviſe that all Ponds made in ſuch Pla- 
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Chap. I. Of things prejudicial to the Huſ 
h)) 
Neat Heats and Droughts are often very Hear and 
prejudicial to the Farmer, in that they . 
D enxſiccate and waſte the moiſture and ve- 
getative Nature of the Earth, ſo that in a dry 
| Year moſt of our Commons, or open Field 
Land yield but indifferent Crops either of Corn 
or Graſs; and tho? dry Summers are the moſt 
- plentiful of Corn, tis becauſe we have ſo much 
= [oe Ground and Incloſed Lands that are de- 
ended from the ſcorching Heats of the Sum- 
mer Air; the only remedy to prevent which, 
are tall Incloſures and plenty of Water The 
FTirſt of which we have given Direction about 
in the Methods propoſed for the planting and 
ordering of Trees. But the Second in many 
Places is more difficult to remedy, tho' 'tis 
what may be many ways effected; as . 
Hirſt, By ſinking of Wells, which where they 
are very deep, makes it very troubleſome and 
cChargeable to raiſe the Water Ry 
_ Secondly, By bringing the Water in Pipes, 
| Gutters, &c. which is eaſily done where the 
| Spring or Stream from whence you bring it, 
is higher than the place where you delire to 
ii!!! on CC le 
| Thirdly, By raiſing of the Water with Pumps, 
W WWW 
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 Fourthly, By making of Ciſterns or Recepta- 
cles for Water, for either the Rain or Winter- 
ſprings to fill, in which the Water may be 


kept throughout the Summer. 


In Which ſort of Contrivances, we are very 
deficient. For in the mountainous Countries 


of Hain they have no Water but what they get 


this way. Alſo in Amſterdam and Venice, they 
keep Rain - water in Cellars made on purpoſe for 
Ciſterns capacious enough to contain Water 
for the whole Year, it being renewed as often 
Therefore the being put to 
ſuch difficulties for the watering of Cattle, and 
other Inconveniencies for want of Water, as ma- 
ny are in ſeveral places, is the effect of our 
want of Induſtry and Care, much more Rain 
falling here than on the Continent where theſe 
Pools and Ciſterns ſupply all their Wants for 
_ their Houſes, - Cattle 3 
have thouſands of 
JJ rr Ts 
„ ow deſign to make vour Ciſterns under 
Jouſe, as a Cellar, which is the beſt way 
to preſerve it for culinary Uſes, you may lay 
the Brick or Stone with Terrace, and it will 


as the Rain falls. 


Cie, 


* 


keep Water very well; or you may make a 


Cement to join the Bricks or Stones with, with 
A e made of ſlacked ſifted Lime and 
Oil tempered together with Tow or 

Cotton-wool. Or you may lay a Bed of good 
Clay, and on that lay your Bricks for the 
Floor, then raiſe the Wall round about, leaving 
a convenient ſpace behind the Wall to ram in 


L inſce 


Clay, which may be done as faſt as you can 


raiſe the Wall; ſo that when it is finiſh'd, it 
will be a Ciſtern of Clay walled within with 
Bricks, and being in a Cellar, the Bricks FE 
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Gardens; and yet we 
uſeleſs Acres for want of ſo 
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keep the Clay moiſt «(altho' empty of Water) 
that it well never crack. This I have known 


to hold Water perfectly well in a ſhadowy 


place, tho” not in a Cellar. Thus in Gardens, 
or any other places, may ſuch Ciſterns be made 
in the Earth and cover'd over, the Rain- Water 


being convey'd thereto by declining Channels 


running unto it, into which the Alleys and 
Walks may be made to caſt their Water in haſty 
Showers. Alſo in or near Houſes may the 
Water that falls from them be conducted there- 
But the uſual way to make Pools of Water on 
Hills and Downs for Cattle, is to lay a good 
Bed of Clay near half a Foot thick; and after 
ee ramming thereof, they lay 
another courſe of Clay about the ſame thick» 
neſs, and ram that alſo very well; and pave it 
very well with Flints or other Stones, which not 
only preſerves the Clay from the tread of the Cat- 
tle, &c, but from chapping by the Wind or Sun 
at ſuch time as the Pool is empty. Note alfo, 
That if there be the leaſt Hole or Crack in the 
bottom, it will never hold Water, unleſs you 
renew the whole labour; or you may make a 
Ciſtern or Pool to hold Water, by daubing of it 
with Clay and Mortar, and after draw it over 
with Mortar; if any cleft happen, ſtop it with 
a Cement of clean Hair and Tallow mix'd with 
unſlack' d Lime and Volks of Eggs well bear, 
and made into Powder, and mix'd well toge- 
ther. Lam told, that in Miliſbire, upon the top 
| of the dry chalky Hills where there is any 
deſcent to catch the Water, they make Ponds, 
the bottom of which they cover with Chalk 
Rubbiſh, which they beat ſmall, and when any 
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and drive Cattle into it, and fold Sheep on it, 
to trample it, and it makes it hold Water. 
at Heat and Drought do not always attend us, 
Cold. nor do they fo frequently afflict us, eſpecially 
nin the greateſt Part or Proportion of this 
Country, but that we have alſo a ſhare of 
a ſuper-abundant Cold and Moiſture. The 
Cold that moſt afflicts the Huſbandman, is the 
bitter Froſts that ſometimes happen in the 
Winter or Spring, and are depend our Power 
either to foreſee or prevent; yet that they may 
not injure us ſo far, as otherwiſe they might, 
we {hall propoſe the following Remedies or 
77% A 
Some Lands are more inclinable and capa- 
citated by their Nature or Situation to ſuffer 
by cold or wet, than others are; as thoſe that 
lie on a cold Clay or Chalk, more than thoſe 
that lie on a warm Sand or Gravel; thoſe that 
lie moiſt, than thoſe that lie dry; and thoſc 
that lie on the North or Eaſt-{ides of Hills, 
than thoſe that lie on the South or Weſt: there- 
fore 'tis good to plant or ſow ſuch Trecs, 
Grains or Plants that can leaſt abide the cold, 
in ſuch Grounds as are more warmly ſituated, 
/ en en ononienenii 
And tho' it is not an eaſie thing to alter the 
Nature of the Ground, yet 'tis Paſible to take 
away the offenſive moiſture, that doth fo 
much cool the Land, as I have ſhewed before 
in the methods uſed for draining of Grounds ; and 
alſo to place ſuch Artificial Shelters againſt thc 
Cold, as may very much remedy this inconve- 
nience; as we ſee 'tis moſt evident, that Froſts 
have a greater influence where the Air hath its 
= - Path e, than where it is obſtructed ; for 
which end, Incloſures and planting of Trees, & % 
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are a great Preſervative, eſpecially ſuch Inclo- 


ſures as are made in Cornwal and Devonſhire. 
The Bank-fence is likewiſe a good ſhelter for 


the Land and the Cattle. - 


And though great Rains and too much Wet et. 4 


prove injurious to ſuch Lands as are of them- 


| {elves moiſt and flat, as I ſaid before; yet the 
greateſt Injury they do to the Huſbandman is 


in Harveſt-time, againſt which the beſt Reme- 


dy is Expedition. 


Morthy of Commendation is the Practice uſed 


in ſeveral places of laying up their Wheat- 
| ſheaves in very large Shocks or Heaps in the 


Fields, ſo as to abide any Wet. The manner 
of doing of this I have already deſcrib'd. 


Weather, (though their Land lie remote from 


f Barns) to their very great Damage. So much 
| are ſome People guided by the Cuſtom of the 


Place, rather than their own Reaſon. 


Where Lands lie two or three Miles from 
| theOwner's Barns, as in ſome Places in Cham 
paign Countries they do, the cover'd Reek Sta- 
val (much in uſe Weſtward) muſt needs prove 


of 18 advantage in wet Harveſts. 


Where Lands lie at a far diſtance one from 
another, ſeveral Barns built as the Land re- 
quireth, are very convenient for the more ſpeedy 
houſing of Corn, for the better preſervsng of 


1 h d. P. 142; 
| Whereas in other places they leave all to the 


it, the more eaſie thraſhing it out, the more 


convenient fothering of the Cattle with the 
Straw, and for the cheaper diſpoſing of the 
Soil for the Improvement of the Land, as is 
| practisdin the Clay-Countries of Suſſex, where 
| their Gate-ways between their Incloſures are 


| ſo miry (they having no Gravel to mend them 
with) that they cannot (except jit be a dry 


5 


Summer) Cart between one Field and another. 
For which reaſon a Farm of fifty Pound per An- 
num, hath commonly two, if not three Barns be- 
longing to it; with as many Cow- yards to fother 
Cattle in adjoyning, to opus carting of 


their Corn, Dung, Fodder, Sc. whereas a great 
Barn cannot lie near to every part of a large 
Farm, and the Corn muſt be more expoſed to 
9 the wet lin rain Har vet. 
_ High . High Winds prove very pernicious and inju- 
Had. rious to the Huſbandman in ſeveral reſpects, 
to his Wen Fruit- trees, Hops, Corn, G. 
as many in the plain open Countries find by 
Voeful Experience; to prevent which, as to 
Building, we find by common Experience, that 
Trees are the only and moſt proper Safeguard; 
for which the Yew is the beſt, bons it be 
long a growing; only 'tis to be obſerv'd, that 
the Trees ſhould not be planted ſo near the 
Building, as that their fall may any ways en⸗ 
J <7 EREST SETTSE 
_— Timber, or other Trees, which are alſo ſubje& 
to be ſubverted, or broken by high Winds, to 
| abate the largeneſs of their Heads by cutting 
off their ſpreading Arms a Yard or ſo from te 
Body, proves a good prevention, eſpecially I 
the Elm, which ought often to have its Boughs 
ſhred up, or elſe it will be very ſubject to be 
injured by OE . 
Hops of any Plant the Huſbandman propa- 
gateth, receive the moſt' Damage from high 
Winds, which may in ſome meaſure be pre- 
vented againſt the Spring-wind, which nips the 
young Buds, and afterward bloweth them 
from the Poles; « good Pale or Thorn-hedge | 
much advantageth them. But againſt the boi- 
ſterous Winds when they are at the Tops 4 
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the Poles, a tall Row of Trees incompaſſing the 
whole Hop-garden, is the beſt Security in our 
Power to give them. Be ſure alſo to let their 
Poles be firm and deep in the Ground. © 
As to Corn, Winds ſometimes prove an in- 
jury to it in the Ear, when they are accompa- 
nied with great Rains, by lodging of it. "The 
only Remedy is to cut it betimes, and to let it 
ie long on the Gavel to kill the Weeds, and to 
harden the Grain, which will never grow nor 
receive Nouriſhment after the Stalks are broke, 
or much bow'd down to the Ground. But the 
greateſt Injury is to the Winter-Corn when it 
s young, the fierce bitter Blaſts in Spring de- 
ſtroying whole Fields, which nothing is a pre- 
r 
Hhlites and Mill-dews have been generally 
taken to be the ſame thing, which hath begot- 
ten much Error, and the ways and means uſed 
for the Prevention and Cure have miſcarried 
through the Ignorance of the Difeafe. For, 


Mildew is quite another thing from blaſting, agll-dews; 
 Mill-dews being cauſed, as ſome ſay, from thgjge 
| condenſation of a fat and moiſt Exhalation in a 

| hot and dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms and 

| Vegetables of the Earth, and alſo from the 
Earth itſelf, which by the Coolneſs and Sere- 

| nityof the Air is condenſed into a fat glutinous 
Matter, and falls on the Earth again, part 

| Whereof reſts on the Leaves of the Oak and 

|} other Trees, whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, and do 

| Not eaſily admit the Moiſture into them, as the 
Elm or other rougher Leaves do. Mill-dews 


„ in 
Ii 
= : 


become the principal Food of the Bees, being 
c lweet, and caſily conyertible into Honey: 
EE I” 
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Other part thereof reſts on the Ears and 
Stalks ot Wheat, beſpotting the Stalks with a 
different Colour from the natural, being ofa | 
glutinous Subſtance by the heat of the Sun, and I 
TD Minds up the young, tender, cloſe Ears of tbe 
Wheat, that'it prevents the growth, and com- 
pleating of the imperfect Grain therein, which 
occaſioneth it to be very light in Harveſt, 
and to yield a poor, lean Grain, for which 
reaſon many reckon the bearded Wheat not ſo 
ſubject to it, as the other, the Beards defending 
ff , ᷣͤ . 
Some think Mill-dews to proceed from Va- 
pours ariſing from the Dung, and fo falls upon 
the Corn; becauſe Lands new dunged are the 
n =, y y 
ut if after the Mill-dew falls, a Shower ſuc- 
cceds, or the Wind blows ſtiffly, it waſheth or 
ſhaketh it off, and theſe are the only natural 
Remedies againſt this Diſtemper. 
Some adviſe in the Morning after the Mill- | 
dew is fallen, and before the riſing of the Sun, : 
that two Men go at ſome convenient diſtance 1 
in the Furrows, holding a Cord ſtretched ſtrait 1 } 
1 
If 
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betwixt them, carrying of it ſo, that it may 

| ſhake off the Dew from the Tops of the Corn, 1 1 
before the heat of the Sun has thicken'd it. 7; 
It is alſo adviſed to ſow Wheat in open x 
SGSGrounds, wherethe Wind may the better ſhake | 
off the Dew, this being look'd upon to be the ſo 
only inconveniency Incloſures are ſubject un- ne 
to; but it is evident that the Field-Lands are 
not exempted from Mill-dews, nor yet from 
Smut, where it is more than in incloſed be 


n N 
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Some fay, that Lands that have been ſubje&- 
to Mill-dews many Years, have been cured by 

ſowing of Soot with or juſt after the Corn. 
Tis obſervable, that after a wet Summer zlizes, 
Corn is apt to be blited; the reaſon of which 
is, that the over-much Moiſture that lies conti- 
mually at the Roots of the Corn, maketh it 
run much to Straw, and little to Corn; and at 
ſuch time as the Corn ſhould kern, the moiſt 
Vapours exhaled by the Sun from the wet 
Ground, do in the Nature of a Mill-dew, pre- 
vent the due growth of the Grain in the Ear. 
 *Tis obſerv'd, that when theſe Mill-dews 
ariſe, or Blites fall, they infect one ſort of 
Grain generally, as ſometimes only Wheat, 
| ſometimes Oats, c. the like happens among 
Fruits; ſometimes Apples are generally blaſted, 
ſometimes only Pears, ſometimes only Cherries, 
Walnuts, Filberts, Plumbs, c. 3 


| very diffe- Smuttineſs, 
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Sgmuttineſs in Corn happens from 
rent Cauſes to what Mill-dew and Bltes do, 
it being chiefly to bagſound in dry Summers, 
and is occaſion'd from too much Rankneſs and 
Fatneſs of the Land: It being obſerv'd, that 
fſtrong Lands are to be ſow'd with Hemp, Bar- 
ley, Peaſe, and ſuch like, to abate the Ferti- 

* lity thereof, before it be ſown with Wheat, 
Which would otherwiſe be ſubje& to Smuttineſs. 
It is likewiſe confidently affirm'd, that the 
- ſowing of Wheat mix'd with ſmutty Corn, ge- 
nerally produces a ſmutty Crop, unleſs it be 
ſteeped in Brine all Night, and then mix'd in 
the Morning juſt before ſowing, with Lime 
beat to Powder, which is eſteemed a certain 
| Remedy. Only you muſt obſerve, that what 
 Corns are light and ſwim upon the top of the 

| Brine, are to be ſcummed of, _ 
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| You may alſo prepare your Ground with 


Lime, Soot, or other faline Manure, and it 


| ſoas to black the reſt of your Corn, if you 
deſign it for Seed, pick out the black Ears: 
But if for Sale, you muſt take it and waſh it 
in two or three Waters, till you B 
blackneſs quite gone: Which done, drain away 
the Water clean, and laying the Corn on Cloths 7 
or Coverlids, lay it in the heat of the Sun, and 
ſo dry it again, till it * ſo hard that it will 
grind. But if the ti 
ſerve for the Sun's dr 
a Kiln, with a very { 
it in the Air to recover the Sweetnels again, 
and the Corn will be as ſerviceable as any other, 


lown on two forts ot 
I am told, that if you ſteep Wheat in Urine 
| Inſtead of Brine, it will prevent its being 
ſmutty; or you may mix Urine and Brine to- 
. VVV 


will produce Corn free from Smut. Dung alone 
is reckon'd a Cauſer of it, if 'tis laid on juſt 
before ſowing; and Land often ſown with the 
ſame Seed, or much out of heart, is ſubject to 
Smuttineſs, as hath been found by Experience, 
where the ſame and different Seed hath been 


1 


ing of it, then dry it on 


oft gentle Fire, and cool 


only for Seed it will by no means do; and 


therefore it concerns every Countryman to take 
heed that the Corn he buys for that uſe be not 
//)! eo 
To know which from other Corn, you may 


take it up in your Hand, and if the Corn look 


bright, clear and ſhining, being all of one in- 
tire Colour, you may be ſure *tis unwaſh'd: 
But if it look whiter at the ends than in any 
dther part, and that the whiteneſs is blackiſh 


and 


If you have ſmutty Ears among your Corn, | 


ou ſee all the 


of the Year will not 


\ 
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and not ſhining, you may conclude it to be 
waſhed Corn. 5 FCH 
Again, put three or four Grains in your 
Mouth, and chew them, and if the Taſte be 
ſweet and pleaſant, and grind mellow and 
gently between your Teeth, tis good. But if 
tit have a bitteriſh raw taſte, and grind hard 
between your Teeth with much roughneſs, then 
© hath the Corn been waſh'd and dry'd again, 
and is not good for Seed: Allo when Corn is 
more than ordinarily dry, both are ill Signs, 
and ſhew either imperfect Corn, or bad keep- 
ing: For good Corn always holds an indifferent 
Temperature betwixt dry and moiſt, and will 
always feel cool and ſlippery in the running of 
it. But ſome ſay that if Wheat be ſmutty or 
Mill dew'd, if in the thraſhing of it you mix 
Barley-Chaff with it, it will cure it. If Corn 
is blaſted, I am told that if you ſet it up in 
Ricks three or four Years, that rhe blaſted Ears 
will conſume and rot away. In Northampton- 
EB ſore, if their Wheat grow in the Ear, they kiln- 
dry it, and make good Bread of it by mixing 
of it with Oat-flour and Leaven, which they 
keep two or three Days before they eat. 
There is much Land in England that is capa- 
ble of very great Improvement, by removing 
of theſe common and ſtubborn Obſtacles, as 
Stones, Shrubs, Buſhes, Goſs, Broom, c. 
which are naturally produc'd in many places, 
and are a very great prejudice to Land, by 
| © ſucking out the heart and fatneſs of it, or by 
coccaſioning a burning Drought upon it. A, 
Stones, where they are too thick upon a 
bot burning gravelly Land, they arc of good 
= uſe to mend Ways with, or to pave with, be- 
mg picked up and laid in heaps, and fo carried 
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off. But there are ſome very cold chalky 


Clays upon the tops of bleak Hills much expo- 
ſed to high Winds and nipping Froſt, that the 
Stones are a Safeguard to the Corn that grows 


on them, by the keeping of the Roots of it 


warm in Winter, and ſheltering of it by their 
ſhade in Summer, from the ſcorching. heat of 
the Sun. Some of theſe ſorts of Lands that the 
Stones have been carried off, would neither 


bear Cor: 
again. 


hende and Daſlics are vary Ren Aunoy- 
„Aces do the Huſbandman, the difficulty and 


e 


charges of pulling them up, being the principal 


IlÜmpediment of their Removal, to them that 
are ignorant of doing it the moſt dextrous ways. 
Where they are tall and grow thick, the quick- 
of e er pulling them up, is to ;ncloe in a 
Timber-Chain as many of them as you can, 

and to clap to them a Team of Horſes, and ſo 

And when that parcel is era- 

dicated, then encompaſs as many more. But 

if they are not big enough for this way, or 
grow too thin, the following Inſtrument is the 
e beſt for this purpoſe, and al- 
ſo for Furze, Broom, Cc. 

At A is a long Handle of 

Mood about four Foot long, 

At B is an Iron Hook jagged, 

at OC is a little Hook, which 

they ule thus: They put the 
Handle A a- ſlope from them, 
and catch the Stem or Stalk 
of the Broom or Buſh they 
deſign to pull up in the Hook 
at B, and from that they 
bend the Stem to the little 


to tear them up: 


* 
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Hook at C, this occaſions the holding of the 
Stem that it doth not flip, and fo ſetting of 
their Shoulders totheupper End of the Handle 
at D, as it ſtands ſloping, they raiſe up the 
Buſh or Broom; the price of doing of which, 
(here a Manhath: Fourtcen-pence a day, is to 
© pull up a load of Buſhes or Broom which they 
© reckon to contain ſixty Faggots) is two Shil- 

lings, which Faggots being well bound ought . 

to contain four Foot and a half in Circumfe- 
rence : But where the Buſhes are ſhort, and 

grow upon old Stubs, they muſt be ſtubbed 
with a Mattock, the price of which where the 
Buſhes grow thick, is Three-pence a Pole ſquare : 

But if you will have the Land dug up, that ſo 

you may be ſure to clear the Land of the Roots, 

and to kill them, the common Price is Four- 
pence a Pole, the Owner of the Land having 
„ nn, nn 

Some Lands are much inclined to the bearing Fe. 
of Furze, eſpecially ſuch as are of the Sandx 
= kind Which is deſtroyed either by plowing 
© up, burning and mending of it well with 
Marle, Lime, Dung, Cc. or by planting of 
Acorns among them, which the Furze will 
ſhelter and ſhade till they get up above them, 

and then the Oaks will deitroy the Furze by 

drop ing on them. „% args Te 

: The oung tender tops of Furze being a lit= _ 
tle bruiſed, and given to a lean fickly Horſe, 
will ſtrangely recover him and plump him up.  _ 
But the moſt pernicious Plant that grows smn. 
upon Land is Broom, which, as it ſheds no 
Leaves, ſo 'tis continually fucking the heart of 
the Land it grows upon. The only way to 

kill it is to pall it up, to plow the Land, and 
Burn-bate and manure it very well with Dung, 
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Aſhes, Cc. but the only effectual Remedy for 
it is Chalk, Marle or Vs 
_ deſtroying it on Paſture-Land, tis better to 
| cut it up in May, when the Sap i is in it; be- 


Jrine. If Jou deſign the 


cauſe by that means you kill the Roots: Where 


as if you pull it up, you are apt to leave Strings F 
behind, the leaſt of which will grow. 


F oddering of Cattle on broomy Land is good 


to deſtroy it, becauſe of the Beaſts Urine, and 
their treading of the Land makes it ſolid, it 
being obſeryed, that near old Paths Broom fel. 
dom grows. ; 


Broom, if well KEY will make an excellent 


N 'T hatch for Houſes or Barns. 


Ling, Heath, c. being much of the fame 


Nature, I ſhall paſs them by, becauſe they 


are cured by the ſame Remedies and only ob- 


ſerve that Heath in many places being very 
_ neceſſary for Firing where other Fuel is not to 
be got, the cutting up of the Turf is a very 
good way to deſtroy it, eſpecially if the Aſhes 
12 be laid on the places where tis cut off, it 


being an extraordinary good Manure for 


Land. The Price of cutting of the Turf is 89. 
| a Load, five hundred of T urf Hung reborn” 
5 to a Load.” 


Next unto 1 She 1 think-F ern one 4 | 
he worſt of Weeds, and 'tis as Hard to deſtroy, 


1 NN it has any thing of a . Soil to root 


I have ſeen the Rooty of it in ſome 


| 3 eight Foot deep. The beſt Cure i 8 
often mowing of it while in Graſs, 5 which 
ſhould be done three times in a Year, in Ma), 


: 3 Auguſt, and the Spring tollowing. If you plow 


it up, plentifully dunging of it and Aſhes are 
very good: but the certaineſt Cure for it is 
„Dine. Fei ern cut When the SP is in it, - 


BY 


5 0 


in high Ridges to drain it, and by mowing of 
| them, which ſhould be done very early while 

the Sap is in them; and if you make not the 
Hay too much, it will be che better for the 
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left to rot upon the Ground, is a very great 
Improver of Land; and will mellow it ſo as 
to prevent 1ts binding. Trees alſo planted where 
it grows will thrive very much, though on a 
hot Gravel, the Fern ſhading of the Roots and 
keepin of them moiſt and cool. 
when 2 cut, their Aſhes will yield double the 
quantity of Salt than any other Vegetable will 
9 &. In ſeveral places of the North they mow. 
them green, and burning of them to Aſhes, 
make the Aſhes up into Balls with a little Wa- 
ter, which they dry in the Sun, and uſe them 


Tf burnt 


to waſh their Linen with, for which uſe they 
eſteem it near as good as Soap. 


The often treading of them down and feed- 
ing of them with Szorch Sheep, I am 12 8 is 
an infallible way to kill them. 
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Thiſtles are a great Annoyance to ſome Thiftles, 


Land, by killing the Graſs, Corn, Sc. altho' 
they are a ſure token of the ſtrength of the 
Land. The way to deſtroy them is to cut them 
up by the Roots before ſeeding time, that they 
may not by their flying Seeds increaſe them- 
ſelves: For if you cut them too young, 
make them but branch the more. 


it will 


Ruſhes, Flags, and ſuch like Wee are Reyſhes, 


beſt deſtroyed by draining ; if that you cut your 

Drains below the Roots thereof, that they may 
take away the Matter that ſeeds them, and by 
| lying of Aſhes or Soot on them, and alſo by 


ploughing of them up, and laying of the Land . 


Cattle. 


„„ DER. 6c): a 
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 Twitch- 


_ grafs. 


Carlick, 
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Twitch-graſs is a very pernicious Weed to 


ſome Land, by keeping of it looſe, hollow, and 
by drawing away the Virtue of the Ground, 
to the preſudice of the Corn ſown upon it: It 
beſpeaks the Land to be of a cold four Nature; 
the beſt Remedy is good fallowing in dry Wea- 
ther, and harrowing it well, with good manu- 
ring of it with Lime, Dung, Aſhes, Chalk, 
cc. White Oats are likewiſe a good Seed to 
ſow on ſuch Land, becauſe they are ſown late, 
and come up quick to over- top it. Burn- bating 


of this Land is an effectual way alſo of deſtroy- 


ing it. 


ele 8 or Wild- tanſie is a Weed ar 


ſtrong Clays are very ſubject to. The beſt 


Laure of which is mowing of it in Summer, and 


woll- unf ine of the Land, and never to pow 
the Lan 


Green-weed or Wood-wax, if cut hits green 8 


out of heart. 


and made Hay of, Sheep will eat it in Winter. 


The beſt way to deſtroy ; It is good 8 and | 
good Dunging. - 
Carlick both yellow and white is very pre- 
judicial to Corn, ſome Lands being very ſub?- 
ject to it, eſpecially if manured with Cow- 
dung alone, which increaſes it more than any 
other Manure, except 'tis mixed with Horſe- 5 
Lung, or other hot Manure. 
ls am told, that one who ſowed a Field with 1 
Barley had Carlick came up very thick in it, 
and when it was in flower ready to ſeed, which 
is commonly about the middle of May, he 
mowed it as low as he could, fo as juſt to take 
off but ſome of the top of the Barley with it, 
and it killed the Carlick, and gave opportunity 
to the Barley to get above it; ſo that he bad 
= four (arts of Barley moon an Se. 5 


But - 
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But where the Land is ſubject to Weeds that 
are increaſed by Seed, the beſt way is to lay it 
down ſome Years with Graſs- ſeed and feed it. 
Wild Oats in ſome Lands are very prejudicial 
to the Huſbandman, and increaſe in wet Years, 
and after much Froſt. To prevent them, ſome _ 
ſow black Oats, which being ripe before the wild 
ones, are cut down before the others can fall or 
| ſow themſelves ; eſpecially if the black are cut a 
little the earlier. When Land runs to wild Oats 
or Thiſtles, tis time to lay it don and fallow it, 
or rather to ſow it with Graſs-ſeet. 
The ſowing of Beans is alſo recommended to 
E deſtroy them; becauſe they may feed them with 
Sheep when they are about three Inches high, 
who will eat up the wild Oats and other Weeds, 
and not hurt the Beans. They put about twenty 
Sheep to an Acre; but they muſt be put in in 
dry Weather, and not kept in too long. Burning 
of the Stubble is alſo commendeee. 
Some Lands are more prone and ſubject to 
Weeds, and that in ſome Years more than 
others: For the deſtroying of which in Corn- 
| Lands, the laying of them dry, and good fal- 
| lowing is the beſt Remedy; but for Paſture- 
| Land ſometimes mowing. is good. Soot and 
| Aﬀhes, eſpecially upon cold 2 or Lands 
| run over with Moſs, are an extraordinary Im- 
= _ Bn d 
| The Fox is a Beaſt alfo very prejudicial to ge. 
| the Huſbandman by taking away and deftroy- 
ing of his Lambs, Poultry, Geele, &c. eſpeci- 
ally in places that are near Foreſt-woods and 
{ Covert-places. The beſt way for deſtroying 
of them is with Guns or Traps, after this man- 
ner; if you deſign to ſhoot them, procure a a 
_ dheep's Paunch, and tying of it to a long _ b 
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rub your Shoes well upon it, that the Fox may 
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have no Scent of your Feet, and draw the Paunch 


after you, with which make a Trail a Mile or two | 
in length; which order ſo as to bring it near 


ſome thick-headed Tree. At which place, when 


you have made your Trail, leave your Paunch, 


and with your Gun get up into the Tree; and as 


ſoon as it begins to be dark, you will fee him come 
by you upon the ſcent of the Trail, where you 
may ſhoot him. Obſerve, that you draw the 
Trail to windward of the Tree, 1700 8 
But if you have a mind to catch them with 
a Steel Trap, which is the ſureſt way; chuſe a 
place to ſet it in a plain part of a large Field; 
let it be out of the way of all Paths, but not 
ncear either a Hedge or any ſhelter. Open your 
Trap, and lay it upon the Ground, and cut 
out in the Turf juſt the form thereof, and take 
out ſo much Earth as may make Room to lay 
it, covering of it again very neatly with the 
Turf you cut out; and becaule the joints of the 
Turf will not cloſe exactly, get ſome of the fine 
- Mould that is to be found in a new caſt up 
Mole-hill, and fill the joints with it, taking 
ſome Graſs, and ſticking of it in the Mould, 
as if it grew there. Make all fo fine and plain, 
as that it may deceive your own Eye to look 
upon it. About eight or ten Yards from the 
Trap three ſeveral ways, {catter ſome of the 
fine Mould that you had out of the Mole-hill, 
very thin, upon a place about fourteen or fif- 
teen Inches ſquare; and upon theſe places, and 
where the Trap 1s, lay two or three ſmall bits 
of Cheeſe, and with a Sheep's Paunch, as is be- 
tore directed, draw a Trail of about a Mile 
long to each of the three places, that are at 
à diſtance from the Trap, and from thence W 5 
e rn x 7 RT PE 
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the Trap, that ſo the Fox may come upon one 
of thoſe places firſt, which will make him ap- 
proach the Trap with the more boldneſs, where 
| you will ſeldom fail of him, nos you muſt 
. obſerve not to faſten your Trap, but to leave 
it looſe, that he may draw it to the Hedge- 
' fide, or to ſome Covert, or elſe he will bite off 
LET and be gone. ou 5 
Some bend down a Stick in the Wood, and 
ſet a Trap for them in their Paths, like that 
which is ler for W ood-cocks, which hangs them 
J ort-of Yermm. Eee 
Badgers are almoſt as pernicious a Beaſt as Badge. 
the Fox, only they are not ſo ſubtil, nor can 
they fo eaſily catch their Prey; but for what 
they can catch, as new fallen Lambs, young 
Pigs, and Poultry, they are as bad. The way 
do catch them is with the aforementioned Trap, 
or to ſet a Steel-trap, or to dig a Pit in their 
Path that is five Foot deep, and about four 
= Foot long, making of it narrow at the top and 
bottom, and wide in the middle. This muſt 
be covered with ſome ſmall Sticks and Leaves 
laid over it, ſo as that the Badger may fall in 
when he comes upon it. Sometimes a Fox may 
bie catched in one of theſe Pits; but 'tis ver 
= rare; for he is very cautious of his Footing. 
= Some hunt them into their Holes in a Moon- 
mine Night, and dig them out. 


Et ee ae Ee no a 


Otters are very great deſtroyers of Fiſh, e- Or. 

ſpecially in Foods Oo Whien they will i © 
Night travel over Land ten or twelve Miles; 
their common abode is under the Root or Stem 
of ſome Tree near the Water. Whence ſhe. 
expects her Food by her diving and hunting 
under Water; ſo that few Fiſh are able to 
eſcape her. They are either taken by ſnaring 


wy 


Haves, 


Cones, 


Talea. 


diols, | 


- 
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them under the Water by the River- ſide; or 


by hunting of them with Dogs, where vou 


may, make uſe of the Spear. 


ſeveral places the Huſbandman ſuffers 
much by Hares and Coneys, which eat the 
Corn, Trees, Sc. when they are young, clpe- 


cially 1 in hard Winters. 


'The Hares are great deſtroyers of Corn, where 


chere are many of them: The Countryman may 


leſſen the Number of them as he ſees cauſe, ei- 


ther by hunting or courſing of them at ſeaſona- 
ble times, or by tracing them in the Snow. 


Coneys are deſtroyed or taken either b Fer- 1 
rets or Purſe-nets in their Burrows, or by Hayes, 


Curs, Spaniels or Tumblers bred up for that 


= purpoſe, or by Gins, Pit- falls or Snares. 


Poll- cats, Weeſels and Stoats do a great deal 
of injury to Warrens, Dove-houſes, Hen-rooſts, 
Cc. but the way of taking them in Hutches, 
| Tron-traps, c. are fo well known, that 1 need 8 


not ſay any thing of it. 


To prevent Poll- cats, or ſuch like from de- 


ſtroying your Pigeon-houſe, if you have a con- 
veniency, place it in an Iſland where you may 


have ſome Ditch or Channel of Water round | 
* and it will preſerve it from Vermin; there 
N any Beaſt of Prey that will take = = 


ater 


| Moles are a very pernicious Enemy to Tur 1 j 
bandry, by looſening of the Earth, and de- 
1 the Roots of Corn, Grals, Herbs, ; 


Flowers. 


In the Seuthe ba of England their uſual 5 
way of deſtroyi ws of them is by Traps that 
; ſtrike ſharp Tines or Teeth _ 

through them; Which are ſo common, that = 


4 The 


fall on them, a 


they need no Deſeri RO: 


TS: 
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The beſt fort of Frap is made after this 
Faſhion. Take a ſmall board of about three 
Inches and a half broad, and five Inches lon 
on one fide thereof; raiſe two ſmall er 
Hoops or Arches, one at each end, like unto 
the two end Hoops or Bails of a Carrier's Wag- 
gon, capacious enough for a Mole to creep 
through eaſily; in the middle of the Board 
make a Hole about the bigneſs of a Gooſe-quill 
for to put into which have a ſhort Stick about 
two Inches and a half long; one end of which 
muſt be fitted to the ſaid Hole; and the other 
a little forked. Alſo you muſt cut a Hazle or 
other Stick about a Yard or a Yard and a half 
long, that being ſtack into the Ground, may 
EF ſpring up. Then make a link of Horfe-hair 
very ſtrong, and that will eaſily flip, and faſt- 
een 1t to the end of the Stick that ſprings. Have 
alſo in readineſs four ſmall hooked Sticks, and 
go to the Furrow or Paſſage of the Mole, and 
= after you have open'd it, fit in the little 
Board with the bended Hoops downward, ſo 
that the Mole when ſhe paſſes that way, may 
go directly thro' the two ſemicircular Hoops. 


Baut before you fix the Board downward, put 


the Hair- ſtring through the hole in the middle 
of the Board, and place it round, that it may 
anſwer to the two Hoops, and with the ſmall 
Stick (gently put into the hole to ſtop the knot 
of the Hair- ſpring, but not enter'd too far into 
the hole) place it in the Earth in the Mole's paſ- 
: ge, and by thruſting in the tour hooked Sticks, 
falten it, and cover it with Earth; and when the 
M⁊äole paſſes that way, (either the one way or the 
| other) by diſplacing or removing of the ſmall 
Stick that hangs perpendicularly bet 
| 2 A he 
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the knot paſſing through the hole, the Spring 


takes the Mole about the Neck. 


Others deſtroy them with a Spaddle, waiting 
in the Mornings and Evenings for them; at 
which times they uſually ſtir, and immediately 
caſt them up, eſpecially about March, when 


| they breed, by turning up the Hills that they 


will kill them. 


breed under, they uſually making their Neſts in 

the greater Hills, which are eafily diſcern'd. 
Then alſo will the old ones come to ſeek their 
young, which you may preſently. take. 
The Pot-trap is by ſome much commended, 
Which is a deep Earthen Veſſel ſet in the ground 
with the brim even with the bottom of the 
Mole- tracts; the chief time of ſetting of which 
is in their Bucking-time, which is in March. 
Allo where Moles annoy your Gardens, 
Meadows, or ſuch places as you are not willing 
to dig, or break much, the fuming of the holes 
with Brimſtone, Garlick, or other unſavory WW 
things, will drive them out of the Ground that ; 
was before infeſted with them; and the put- 
ting of a dead Mole into a common haunt, 
will make them abſolutely to forſake it. But 

to deſtroy them, I am told that if you take 
White Hellebore, and the Roots of Palma 
Chriſti, and dry and powder them, and paſs 
it through a fine Sieve, adding to it Barley- meal 
and Eggs diluted with Wine and Milk, of 
Which make a Paſte, and divide it into little 
Pellets, which lay under the Mole-hills, and it 


Chap. 
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: Chap, II. Of Mice and Rats. 


V“ Very one is ſenſible of the great Injuries Mice -e 


h theſe Vermin do both in the Field, and . 


where they raiſe Nurſeries of Trees in their 
Gardens, where they ſow and plant Beans, 
Peaſe, Sc. and in their Houſes, Barns and 
In the Fields, Orchards, Gardens, Cc. the 
common way of catching of them is Dy placing 
of an Earthen- pot in the Ground about half 
full of Water, which they cover with a Board 


with a hole in the middle thereof, and cover 


the Board with Haum, Straw, or ſuch like 
Rubbiſh, under which the Mice ſeeking for 
ſhelter, creep into the Holes, where they find 
the Pot ready to receive them. 
Some place three Sticks in the form of a Fi- 
= gure of four, which they bait with a piece of 
© Cheeſe, and upon it lay a Tile, which falling 
E down when they touch it, kills them; this is 
a very good Trap for to catch them with in 
Gardens and Orchards, and ſuch like places. 
In Staffordſbire they put Birdlime round the 
holes, which the Mice and Rats run through 
in their Houſes, Barns, Sc. which, they ſay, 
| ſticks to their Skins, that they will never leave 
ſcratching till they kill themſelves — 
Some ſtrew Sand amongſt their Corn, which, 
they ſay, prevents their burrowing in it; be- 
cauſe of its falling into their Ears. 
As for the making of Stavals, Granaries, 
Barns, Fc. that the Mice and Rats cannot 
come at the Corn that is in them, I have already 
given you Directions. 5 


2 


=. - fants, or ſuch like, you may fright them away. 


Ke, &. L Ites, Hawks, and other Birds of Prey, 
Wait for Pigeons, Chickens, Pheaſants, 
Sc. for which reaſon tis neceſſary that the 
Countryman be conſtantly provided with a good 
Fowling- piece to deſtroy and ſcare them away. 
Alſo you may place ſmall Iron-gins about 
the breadth of ones hand, made like a Fox- 
gin, and baited with raw Fleſh, which is a very 
. . -- Food nend 
- Alfo by ſtraining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, 
over the places where you keep Chickens, Phea- 


Crows, &c. Crows, Ravens, Rooks and Magpies arc 
great annoyances to Corn, both at Seed-time, 
_ pulling of it up by the Roots whilſt it is young, 
and feeding on it alſo at Harveſt : A good 
Fovling- piece is the beſt Inſtrument at pre- 
ſent; but the only way to deſtroy the kind of 
them would be ſome publick Law to encourage 
the deſtruction of their Neſts and Young, which 
are ſo obvious at their Building-time, that it 
ſeems to be a very eaſie Work, and much bet- 
T1 5 a g 
Several Inventions of  Scare-crows there are 
to keep them from Corn, amongſt which this 
is eſteemed the moſt effectual, viz. To dig a 
hole in ſome obvious place where the Crows, So. 
annoy your Corn; let it be about a Foot deep 
or more, and ncar two Foot over, and ftick 
long black Feathers of a Crow or other Fowl 
round the edges thereof, and ſome at the bot- 
tom: Several of theſe holes may be made, if 
your Ground be large; and where theſe holes 

I ads iy * . 
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are thus dreſſed, the Crows will not dare to 
feed. 


Tree, and faſten here and there a black F eather, 


and it is ſufficient. 
Pigeons are a very pernicious Fowl to the} Pigeons, 
Publick, and (Ithink) bring not much Profit 
to the Owners, where they mult be fed in Win- 
ter and at Benting- time, which you muſt do in 
all places, except the Clay- Countries, where 
khey ſow great quantities of Gray-peaſe and 
Horſe-beans, which are ſow'd forward in the 
, Year, as I ſhew'd before. : 
The only way to get rid of them is to af- 
| fright them with ſhooting Powder at them, ang 
to hang up Feathers in Lines as was before di- 
rected for Crows arid other Birds. TX 
Jays are great deyourers of Beans, Peaſe, Pays: 
Cher ries, and other Garden-Fruits; but are caſt- 
ly met withal, if you are watchful in a Morn- 
ing early, by lying in Ambuſh for them, ſome- 
times changing your place, left they diſcover 
dar; but if they do, they commonly make 


ut ſhort Flights, as it were from Tree to Tree, 


bo that you may eaſily purſue them where you 
| Have any thing of ſhelter to get behind. 


A very good way to take them is to drive a 


= Stake into the Ground about four Foot high 
= above the Surface of the Earth; let the Stake 
= be made picked at the top, that the Jay may 
not ſettle on it, and within a Foot or there- 
abouts of the top of the Stake, bore a hole 
through about three quarters of an Inch Dia- 


meter: fit a Pin or Stick to the hole about ſix 
3 0 L. I. | * = : | Or 


Dead Crows, Gr. banged up a6 much ter- 
- rife them; but amongſt Cherry-trees and other 
Fruit-trees, which are much prejudiced by them, 
draw a Packthread or ſmall Line from Tree to 


+ M8 W 
e 
. * 


hole near the Ground, 
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or cight Inches long, and make a Loop or 
Spring of Horſe-hair faſtened toa Stick or Wand 


of Hazel that may be entered into the Stake at a 
and by bending of the 


Stick up put the Loop of Horſe-hair through 


the upper hole, and put the ſhort Stick a little 
way into the hole, and lay the Loop round on 
the ſhort Stick, that the Jay when he comes 
may find this reſting place to ſtand convenient- 
ly amongſt his Food, ſo as that when he pear- 
ches on the ſhort Stick he may by his weight 
cauſe it to fall, which will give the Spring the 
Advantage of catching the Jay by the Legs. 
This is a very good way of taking of them, if 
tis placed amongſt Beans, Peaſe, or ſuch things 
as the Jay haunts, it being their uſual Cuſtom 


to hop from Tree to Tree, or any thing they 
3 can meet withal. 7 TORS oy 
* Bulfnches, Bulfinches are moſt pernicious Birds to young 
PFruit-Trees, by feeding on the young preg- 

nant Buds in Spring time which contain the 
Bloſſoms, and are the only hope of the ſuc- 
% ' ĩ (ß oe a 
I January prove very cold, that the Black- 
thorns are back ward in February, the Bulfinches 
will be very buſie in the Garden. The Trees 

there growing being forwarder than in the Field 

in a cold Winter. I have known ſo many of 
them in a Garden, that in a little time they 

have almoſt totally unbudded the Plumb-trecs, 
Currant- trees, &c. of a whole TW w. 


They are caſily taken off with a Fowling⸗ 
piece, only you muſt be cautious that your 
Shot ſpoil not the young Layers or Branches 
CCCCCWW! ene 


delights 


| This Bird is ſo bold that no Scare-crow or | 
other thing willfrighten him from the Trees he 


0 


IN 
8 


| Years. 


; but none more effectual than the large folding 


bow Lime or Soot upon it. 


We 
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delights to feed on; but on the Morocco Plumb ” 
or the Damaſcen, he will ſettle and feed, not- — 
withſtanding all you can do; fo that the beſt „ 
way to prelerye theſe Buds, is to Birdlime tge | 
__ Golfinches are very injurious to the Goole- Goldſnchen. 
berry Buds, coming in Flights, and cleanſing mm 
a whole Garden of them immediately; as the 
Bulfinches will the Buds of the Currant-trees : 
The remedies againſt them are the {fame with 
OY ß 
The Chaſfiuch, Greenfinch, Titmouſe, and other chxfinches; 
ſmall Birds are injurious to ſome Fruits; but 0 
not like thoſe beforementioned, who will prey 
upon the Buds of all Sorts of Fruit-trees, un- 
der the very nets that cover the Trees, and 
near unto the dead Bodies that hang on the. 
Sparrows, although they are but ſmall, yet Spam. 
are they a numerous Generation of Corn 
_ eaters : It is unknown how much they devour, 
and what a great damage they are to the 
Huſbandman, eſpecially in ſcarce and dear 


Mlany ways are made uſe of to deſtroy them; 


Sparrow Net, which will take many dozens ar 
a draught: They being fo eafily induced to 
come toa ſcrap or place baited for them, eſpe- 
cCially in hard Weather in the Winter, and in 
the Summer before the Corn is ready for them: 
At both which times meat is ſcarce abroad, and 
JJ; ß nh? 

To prevent Birds eating of new ſown Corn, 
Moiſt and warm Lands, which are uſually Frogs, 

the molt fertil, are moſt ſubject to theſe Ver- 
min: Frogs arc beſt deſtroyed and prevented in 


plants, there cannot be a worſe enemy than 


n 
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February in the Ditches where they Spawn, by 
deſtroying of both Frogs and Spawn. ' Toads 


are eaſily deſtroyed in Summer Evening (by a 


Candle) creeping up and down the Walks and 
Paſſages about your Houſe and Gardens, Sc. 
'To Wall-fruit and ſeveral Sorts of Garden 


Snails, which you may in a dewy Morning eafily 


find where they moſt delight to breed; but the 


ſureſt way is in the hard Winter to ſeek out 
their haunts, and to make a clean riddance of 


them: They lie much in the holes of Walls, be- 
hind old Trees, under Thorns or other old 
and cloſe Hedges, Sc. or as they couple from 
Spring to Midſummer and after, and lay their 


Eggs in the Ground, ſo you may caſily find | 


them with their Bodies buried, and only their 


Shells above Ground, and fo deſtroy them 


and their Eggs too, or if you ſcatter Lime or 


Aſhes on the Rills, it will deſtroy them, and 


allo all forts of Weeds, Worms, or other In- 


T!!! Soya e 
_ Ever obſerve not to plack off ſuch Fruit as 
the Snails have begun to feed on, but let it re- 


main: for they will make an end of that, be- 


fore they begin any more. 


T be beſt way to take Snails, is to ſet Tyles, 
Bricks, or Boards hollow againſt a Wall, Pails, 


c. So as that the Snails may ſeck ſhelter under 
them. About Michaelmas the Snails ſecure 


themſelves in ſuch places for the whole Winter, 
unleſs you preyent them by taking of them in 


December, and deſtroying of them, which is 


them. 


Worms 


F 
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Morms are very prejudicial to Land by eating Firms. 


the Roots both of Corn and Grafs, eſpecially 
when the Corn begins firſt to ſhoot. TE 


The beſt thing to deſtroy them is any thing 


of Salt; and therefore I believe that Sea-water 
would be a very great Improvement of Lands 


near the Sea that are troubled with them. 
1 had once a piece of very rank Clay Land 


that was very full of Worms upon which I 
ſowed Soot, which killed ſeveral Buſhels of 


them: But I have try'd Soot upon other Clay 


Lands, and other Sorts of Lands too, without 
finding of the fame effect; whether it was be- 


cauſe of the difference of the Soil, or the time 


= of the Year that I did it in, or whether it was 
| becauſe the other Land was footed before, I. 
could never yet find. nv ar op 
Some commend Chalk and Lime as very 
good to deſtroy them. The Winter fallowing 
of Land in a wet time when the Worms come 
upon the top of the Ground, is very good alſo 
to kill them, eſpecially if you drive tome Nails 
with ſharp heads into the bottom and ſides of 
your Plow which will cut them to pieces. 
If they are prejudicial in your Garden, water 
your Beds or Walks, with the Brine that you 
Halted your Meat in, or with a ſtrong Lixivium 
made of Aſhes. If you fill a Ciſtern or Trough 


with Water, and put into 1t a large quantity 
of Walnut Leaves, and let them ſteep a Fort- 


night or Three Weeks, till the Water 1s very 
bitter, it will kill them. xl 1 Fe 


= _Oryoumay lay Aſhes or Lime about any Plant 


you deſire to preſerve from Snails or Worms, 


and they will not come near it; becauſe the 
hot biting nature thereof hurts their tender 


Bodies; only as the Rain or Moiſture weakens 


3 
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the Aſhes or Lime, you muſtrenew it. Where 
Land is ſubject to worms, ſow your Seed as 

| ſhallow as you can. 

Gnats ard Gnats and Flies are very troubleTGine l in Hou- 
Flies, ſes, eſpecially ſuch as are ſituated near watery 
plwaces, and do miſchief in the Fields by eating 
the Leaves of ſeveral things, as they come up 

_ firſt, eſpecially Turneps, 1o as ſometimes to 

deſtroy whole Fields. 

Io keep your Houſes clear of them, keep your 
| ud Chamber Windows cloſe in Summer time, eſpe- 
cCiͤally towards Evening, and Smoak your Rooms 

® | well with Brimſtone, or burn Straw in them, 
which will cauſe them to fly into the Flame, 
and be conſum q, or clic the Smoak will choak 
= She. 

Aſhen-Leaves hanged up in the Room will 
attract them unto em, that you well be leſs 
troubled with them. 

Balls made of Hor ſe-dung and laid in a Room py 
will do the ſame, if they are new made; by 
which means you may whelm ſome things « o- 
ver them, and keep them there. = 
aſs and Waſps and Hornets uſually prove very injuri- 
_ Hornets. oug.to ſome Sorts of F ruit, to Bees, &c. and 
“sere ſeveral ways deſtroyed. 

Firſt, By way of oreverition in the e 
or Summer before they have increaſed, deſtroy 
the old ones: F or from a few they do increale 
to a Multitude. 

Or you may 88 or ſlifle them if they are 

in a hollow Tree, or ſcald them if in the Thatch 

of an Houſe or Barn, c. or in the Ground you 
may either ſcald or burn them, or ſtamp in ks 
Earch upon chem, and des * chem. 5 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
To deſtroy ſuch as come to the Fruit, Bees, 

Se. fer by them Cyder, Verjuice, four Drink, 
or Grounds, in a ſhort neck'd Vial, wherewith 

you may catch many. 
Alſo you may lay ſweet Apples, Pears, Beaſt 
Livers, or other-Fleſh, or any thing that the 
love, in ſeveral Places; upon which you ſhall | 
have ſometimes as many as will cover the Bait, 

which you may kill at once. 
Cateſpillars deſtroy the Leaves of 'TFrees in Caterpil- 


Summer, devour Cabbages and other Garden ler- 


Tillage, and are gener ally the Effect of great 
Droughts. 
Io prevent their numerous i on Trees 
1 ather them off in Winter, taking away the 
5 Prickets which cleave to the Branches, and 
burn them: But if they get on Colliflowers or 
Cabbages, take ſome Salt - water, and water them 
with it, and it will kill them, or take ſome of 


= the Caterpillars themſelves and Garlick ; bruiſe, 


= them with dry wiſps of Straw in Marc 


and infuſe them in Water, or you = Smoak 
Juſt as 

the Bud begins to open. 

had one Year the Leaves of my Trees uite 

caten off, in a young Orchard: and I ſer ſome 

L Women to pick them off, and had hardly any 

| in my Trees the next Vear. . 

In the Summer while they're yet young, when 
either through the coldneſs of the Night, or 
ſome Humidity, they are aſſembled together on 
heaps, you may take them and deſtroy them, 
or you may waſh your Trees with Water, in 
= which Wormwood, Tobacco ſtalks and Colo- 
= quintida has been boyled, or take Lime- duſt, and 
when the Wind is high, and the Trees wet, 
ſprinkle the Duſt, ſo that the Wind Bay blow 
it on che Trees. 5 

„ 4 Earwige 
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® Eatwigs, 


Lice. 


| As, 


The Art of V . Or. „ 


Earwigs in ſome. Years. prove injurious to 
Fruits by the greatneſs of their Numbers, fecd- 
ing on and devouring them. 


They are deftroyed by placing Hoofs or 


Horns of Beaſts among your Trees and Wall- 
fruit, into which they will reſort. Early in 
the Morning you mult take them gently but 

ſpeedily off, and ſhake them gently into a Veſſel 
of Water. 

Buy reaſon of great Droughts many Sorts of 

Trees and Plants are ſubject to Lice; and ſeeing 
they arc cauſed by Heat and Drought, as is evi- 
dent in the Sweet-bryar and Gooſeberry that 
are only louſie in dry Times, or in very hot 


and dry Places; therefore frequent waſhing 


them by daſhing W on Wem may prove the 

beſt remedy. 55 
Ants or Diſmires are injurious to a Garden, 
and alſo to Paſture-Lands, as well by feeding 
on Fruit, as by caſting up of Hills, &c. 


In the hotter Regions theſe Creatures are 


reckoned amongit the Peſts of the Field, as in 
Italy, Spain, and allo in the //eff Indies; 3 yet 
are they commended as the Emblem of Know- 


"edge and Induſtry, and were uſed by the Egyp- 
7415 as the Hieroglyphick of Knowledge, every 


one of them laving up his own Store for the 


Winter, never robbing their PF ellows, altho 


they want themſelves. 


To keep thom from. T rees, incompaſs the 


Stem four Fingers breadth with a Circle or 
Roll of Wooll newly pluck'd from a Sheep's 


Belly, or lay Saw-duſt round the Tree. 


Or to anoint the Tree with Tar will do the 


fame ; but as Tar is prejudicial to Trees, I 


ſhould rather W Man' Or e Which be- 
54% eve 
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keve will do beyond the other; becauſe if any 
of it be put into their Hills it will kill them. 
Alſo you may have Boxes of Cards or Paſt- 
tull of holes with a Bodkin, into 
which Boxes put the Powder of Arfenick min- 


gled with a little Honey: Hang theſe Boxcs on 


the Trees, and they will certainly deſtroy them. 


Make not the Holes fo large that a Bee may 
enter, leſt it deſtroy them too. 


* 


3 Alſo you may If 4 GlaG-bottle in the Y 
Tree, with a little Ho n 
or moiſten'd with any ſweet Liquor, and it 


ney and Water in it, 


will attract the Ants, which you may ſtop and 


waſh out with hot Water, and prepare it a- 


gain e 


” Watering often of Alleys or green Walks 
| will drive away or deſtroy the Ants that annoy 


them: 


| Ant-Hills prove a very great Injury to Mea- : 
dove and Paſture-Land, not only by waſting 


of ſo much Land as they cover; but by hin- 
Foo®'permaicions to Tathde, 
| To deſtroy their Hills, cut them into three 
or four Parts, beginning at the Top, and open 


dring the Scythe, and yielding a poor hungry 


the Hills ſo as to dig out the Cores below the 


Surface ſo deep, that when you lay down the 


Turf in their Places, they may lie lower than 
the other Ground, to the End that the Water 


may ſtand in it to prevent the Ants from re- 


turning, which they will elſe certainly do: 


Then ſpread the Earth you take out thinly a- 
broad. The proper Seaſon for the doing of 

Winer and if the Places be leit 
open a certain time, the Rain and Froſt coming 


1 


on it will help to deſtroy the reſt of the Ants: 
J ET EY But 
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But be ſure to cover them up time enough that 


the Rain may ſettle the Turf before the Spring: 


The Price of doing of which, Where a Man 
hath Fourteen-pence a Day, is Frug-pence per 


Hundre. e 

In Hertfordſhire they have a particular Sort 
of Spade, which, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of 
its Edges, is very convenient for this Uſe : Its 


| ſhape you have at Figure 1. and at Fig. 2. is an 


Inſtrument much uſed in the Weſt Country for 


the ſpreading of Mole- caſts, the Teeth of which 
being Iron and broad, rakes out the Mould and 

| {preads it; and at the other {ide where there 
is a kind of heel or knob, tis very convenient 
to break Clots with; but where there are great 
quantities of Hills, and that you have a mind 
to make a quick Riddance of them, you may 
make uſe of the Engine at Figure 3. which at A 
Hath a ſharp Iron about three Foot over with a 
ſtrong Back, tis about four or five Inches broad; 
at bb are two Handles to hold it by; at CC are 


two Loops or Holes to faſten the Horſe Traces 


to, that draws it at D is a croſs Bar of Iron to 


ſtrengthen it, from which at e is a ſmall Piece 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
of Iron like a Plough-ſhare to cut the Mole- 
Hill into two; or you may have two of the 


fame Pieces of Iron which will divide the Mole- 
Hills into four Parts. With this Inſtrument, 


having one Horſe to draw it, a Boy to drive, 


and a Man to hold it, you may cut as many 
Hills in a Day, as eight Men can do the com- 
mon way; only as it cuts the Hills up by the 


| Roots, ſo it leaves a bare Place under them, 
| which is ſome prejudice to the Land, but that 


may be ſown with Hay-ſecd, Clover, &c. and 


it will quickly have Graſs on it. The Conve- 


niency of which Inſtrument, if it would engage 
People tg the clearing of their Land of fo great 
a piece of ill Huſbandry, as many in ſeveral 
Parts of England are guilty of, by letting of 


their Land be run all over by theſe Hills, it 


would, I think, be of very great uſe to the Pub- 


lick: But many forbear to deſtroy them upon 5 


a ſuppoſition that they gain Ground by them, 

which is a very great Miſtake : For ſuppoſe 
a Hill whoſe Baſis or Diameter is twenty Foot, 
and that the Aſcent of the ſaid Hill is fifteen 
Foot, and the Deſcent fifteen more, which 


| makes thirty Foot: Now every body will own 


that the Diameter of the Hill, which is twenty 
Foot, may be pailed in with twenty Deals of a 
Foot-broad, and the ſame Number of Deals 
will incloſe the Aſcent and Deſcent of the Hill 


allo, becauſe the Boards ſtand perpendicular 


upon the ſides of the Hill; and therefore Graſs - 


and Corn both growing upright, I do not think 
that any Land is gain'd either by Hills, or by 
m_— wa Coe 
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Chap. I "of the peneral Uſes of Corn, Gn 


| "Pulſe, and PLATT 8 ceds apa 25 lb 
Plough. 
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it's not unfit for moſt of the Uſes 


: the other Grains are fit for; as for Beer, a pro- 


portion of which being added to che Malt, 
helps much the keeping of it: If a littlè W heat- 


bran is boiled in our ordinary Beer, it will 
_ cauſe it to mantle or flower in the Cup when 
it is poured out; which ſheweth with what a 
rich Spirit Wheat is endow'd, that ſo much 
remains in the Bran. If Wheat be malted, 
and a ſmall Quantity added to other Malt, 
it will add much to the ſtrength of your Beer; 
but it's ſomething more fullome, being reputed 
to be a principal Ingredient in the making of 
Mum. Starch alſo is made of muſty, unwhol- 
ſome Wheat, and of the Bran thereof, than 
which there are few things whiter. yrs. 
It may not here be improper for the baking 
of Bread to inſert an Oven, which a Friend of. 
mine has made, at the farther end of which 
hac has made a vent for the Smoak, which, if 
he had carried upright, would have obliged him 
to have been at the charge of a particular Fun- 
nel for it, beſides he could not havę well come 
at it to ſtop it, when the Oven was hot, 


and therefore he br ought. it with a Pipe over 
Lac Top of the O en, b 1 hich means he top 
| 185 85 | 2 


uſed in England for Bread: Altho' 


. 
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ſtop both the mouth. and vent together. He 
tells me, that the Air drawing through the 
Oven, his Wood kindles preſently, and that 
any green Wood will burn in it. He ſays it 
takes up but one third part of the Wood, that 
another ſort of an Oven takes up to heat it; 
alſo Brick Ovens heat much ſooner and better 
than thoſe made with Stone. 
Phe principal Uſe of Barley is for the making Barley. 
of Beer, being the ſweeteſt and molt pleaſant 

= Grain for that purpoſe : It is one of the beſt. 

Grains for the fatting of Swine, being either 

boiled till it be ready to burſt, with no more 

Water than it drinks up; or ground in a Mill, 

and wet into Paſte, or made into a Maſh, ei- 

ther way it produces excellent Bacon. _ 

Malt being an excellent Merchandize, and a Mal. 

Commodity of great Profit to the Huſband- 

man, and the making of good Beer depending 

much upon 1t (beſides the well brewing of it, 

Which I ſhall defer the treating of, till I come 

to give an Account of Eugliſb Liguors; ) I think 

it may be of uſe to the Farmer to know when 

his Malt is well made, if he doth not make it 

himſelf : And likewiſe for the Improvement of 

our Engliſh Liquors, to conſider ſome of the ſe- 

veral ways of making of Malt; in order to 

CV 

_ Firſt, Begin with the common way of making 

of Malt, as deſcrib'd by Mr. Markham. 

__ Secondly, The way of making of Malt in 

Derbyſhire, according to the Deſcription given 

im Mr. Houghton's Papers, and likewiſe tran- 

ſeribe the Account given by Sir Robert Murray, 

in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society, 

of the way of making of Malt in Scozland, to- 

gether with ſome other particular Obſeryarions, 

W OO 5 that 
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that I think may be of Advantage to the Malt- 
/// EEE. 
To begin with the Art of making (or, as 
ſome term it, melting) of Malt, according to 
Mr. Markham's way; you muſt firſt (having 
proportion'd the quantity you mean to ſteep, 
which ſhould ever be anſwerable to the con- 
tent of your Ciſtern, and your Ciſterns to your 
Floors, ) let it run down from the upper Gra- 
nary into your Ciſtern, or N carry'd 
into your Ciſtern, as you {hall pleaſe, or your 
occaſions require. This Barly ſhould by all | 
means be very clean, and when your Ciſtern | 
zs filled, you ſhould from your Pump, or Well ö 
convey the Water into the Ciſtern 'till all the { 
Corn be drenched, and that the Water float a- 
bove it; if there be any Corn that will not fink, 1 
you ſhould ſtir it about and wet it; and ſo let it 0 
reſt, and cover the Ciſtern; and thus for the , 
ſpace of three Nights, you ſhould let the Corn $ 
tcep in the Water. * three Nights are 
expired, the next Morning pluck out the Bung- MW * 
ſtick or Plug, which ſtoppeth the Hole in the IM © 
Bottom of the Ciſtern, and ſo drain the Water MW *! 
clean from the Corn, and fave the Water: For 
much light Corn, and other things, will come MW © 
forth with it, which is very good Swines- 
meat: Then having drained it, let the Ciſtern 
drop all that Day, and in the Evening with 
your Shovel empty the Corn from the Ciſtern 
into the Malt-floor; and when all is out, and 
the Ciltern cleanſed, lay all the wet Corn on a 
great heap round, or long, and flat on the Top, g 
aud the thickneſs of this heap muſt be anſwe- p 
rable to the ſeaſon of the Year; for if the Þ 
| Weather be extreme cold, then the heap fhall 
be made very thick, as three or four Foot, ol 
W IR To: See, atria 


| more, according to the quantity of the Grain: 


heap is called by Malt ſters a Couch or Bed of 
MAE: n „„ 


more without ſtirring; and then if you find 


but the very white End of the Sprout peep- 


ing out (ſo it be in the outward part of the 


heap or couch) then break it open, and in the 


| midſt where the Corn lay neareſt, you will find 
the Sprout or Come of a greater largeneſs; then 
with your Shovel turn over all the outward 


part of the Couch inward, and the inward 


not above a handful thick, at the moſt, not 


(which doth make up in all, full three weeks) 
do turn it all over twice or thrice a Day, ac- 


cool, then it may lic looſer, thicker and longer 


accompliſhed ; then (having bedded your Kiln, 


| and ſpread a clean Hair-cloth thereon) lay 
| the Malt as thin as may be, as about three 


f Fingers thickneſs (on the Hair- cloth) and ſo 


| * „% ò ag | ; 
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But if the Weather be temperate and warm, 


Foot, one Foot and an half, or one Foot. This 


In this Couch let the Corn lie three Niohts 


that it beginneth but to ſprout (which is called 
coming of Malt) tho' it be never ſo little, as 


outward, and make it at leaſt three or four 

| times as big as It was at farit, and ſo let it be 

all that Day and Night; and the next Day 
with your Shovel turn the whole heap over 

| again, increaſing the largeneſs, and making it 

of one indifferent thickneſs over all the Floor, 


failing after for the ſpace of fourteen Days, 
cording to the Seaſon of the Weather; for if 
it be warm, the Malt mult be turn'd oftner; if 


together; and when the three Weeks are fully 
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dry it with a gentle and ſoft Fire, ever and 
| anon turning the Malt (as it dricth on the 
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Kiln) over and over with your hand 'till you 
find it ſufficiently well dried; which you may 
know both by the Taſte when you bite it in 
your Mouth, and alſo by the falling off of the 
Come or Sprout, when it is throughly dried. 
Nov as ſoon as you ſee the Come begin to ſhed, 
you muſt in the turning of the Malt rub it be- 
twixt your hands, and ſcour it to make the 
Come fall away; then finding it all ſufficiently 
dried; firſt put out your Fire, and let your 
Malt cool upon the Kiln for four or five Hours, 
and after the raiſing up the four Corners of the 
Hair- cloth, and gathering together the Malt on 

a heap, empty it with the Come and all into 
your Garners, and there let it he (if you have 
not preſent occaſion for it) for a Month or 
two to ripen, but no longer. For as the Come 
or Duſt of the Kiln for ſuch a ſpace melloweth 
and ripeneth the Malt, making it both better 
for Sale or Expence: So to lie too long in it 
doth ingender Weevels, Worms and Vermin, 
Which deftroy che Gan 
No for the dreſſing and cleanſing of Malt, 
you mutt firſt winnow it with a good Wind, 
either from the Air or Fann, and before the 
winnowing you muſt rub it well between your 
Hands to get the Come or Sprouting clean 
away: For the Beauty and Goodneſs of Malt 
is when it is moſt ſmug, clean, bright, and 
likeſt to Barley in the View; for then there 
is leaſt waſte, and greateſt Profit: For Come 
and Duſt drinketh up the Liquor, and gives an 
III-taſte to the Drink. After it is well rubbed 
and winnowed, you mutt then Ree it over ina 
fine Sieve, and if any of the Malt beuncleanſed, 
then rub it again into the Steve till it be pure, 
and the rubbings will ariſe on the Top 1 the 
C n ne” Grapes 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
= Sieve, which you may caſt off at pleaſure; 
= and both thoſe rubbings, the Chaff and the 
Duſt which come from the Winnowings are 

very good Swine's-meat, mixt either with Whey 
or Swillings. And thus after the Malt is ree'd, 


Garner. 
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Chap. II. Certain Obſervations of Mr. Mark- 
bee e e e AY 


two or three Days, for theſe reaſons: 


Firſt, They ſay it makes the Corn look 


S 2 


W than the other of much more. 


on the Floor, muſt be the whiteſt and brighteſt ; 


fection, in lefs than three Weeks, cannot ri- 


either put it up in Sacks, or into a well cleanſed 


LV, He fays there is a difference in Men's 
Opinions, as touching the conſtant time, 
for the mellowing and making of the Malt, 
that is, from the firſt ſteeping until the time 
of drying; for ſome will allow both Fat and 
Floor hardly a Fortnight, ſome a Fortnight and 


witer and brighter, and gets not ſo much of 
the ſullying and foulneſs of the Floor, as that 
= which lieth three Weeks, which makes it a 
great deal more beautiful and faleable: Next 
it doth not Come or Shoot out ſo much Sprout 
as that which lieth a longer time, and ſo pre- 
ſerveth more heart in the Grain, makes it bold 
and fuller, and fo conſequently more full of 
Subſtance, and able to make more of a little, 


Mir. Markham ſays, theſe reaſons are good in 
= ſhew, but not in ſubſtantial truth; for altho? | 
be confeſſeth that Corn which licth leaft time 


yet that which wanteth any of the due time, 
can neither ripen, mellow or come to true per- 
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perfectly Malt. Ag; 
which hath the leaſt Come muſt have the grea- 
_ teſt Kernel, and fo be moſt ſubſtantial; yet 
the Malt which putteth not out his full Sprout, 
but hath that Moiſture (with too much heart) 
driven in which ſhould be expelled, can never 
be Malt of any laſting, becauſe it hath fo much 
moiſt Subſtance, as makes it both apt to cor- 
rupt and breed Worms. It is true, that this 
haſt-made Malt is faireſt to the Eye; and being 
ſpent as ſoon as bought, little or no loſs is to be 
perceiv'd; yet if it be kept three or four Months 
| 1 (unleſs the place where it is kept be 
like a Hot-houſe) it will ſo give again, that it 
will be little better than raw M 
good for no Service without a ſecond dry- 


pen Barley; for what time it hath to ſwell and 
ſprout, it muſt have full that time to flouriſh, 


and as much time to decay. Now in leſs than 


a Week it cannot do the firſt, and ſo in a Week 
the ſecond, and in another Week the third; ſo 
that in leſs than three Weeks a Man cannot 

1 155 he confeſſes that Malt 


i 


mg. 


Beſides, Malt that is not ſuffer'd to ſprout 
to the full kindly, but is ſtopped as ſoon as it 
begins to peep, much of that Malt cannot 
come at all; for the moiſteſt Grains do ſprout 
firſt, and the hardeſt are longer in breaking the 
Huſk: Now if you ftop the Grain on the firſt 

Sprouts, and do not give all leifure to come 
one after another, you will have half Malt and 


Next, there ought great Care to be taken in 
the well turning of Malt, or elſe ſome will Come 
too much, and ſome too little: And likewiſe 
in the Coming or Sprouting of Malt, which 
as it muſt not Come too little, ſo it muſt not 


alt, and ſo 
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Come too much, and that which is called com- 
ed or ſprouted too much, is when either by 
e for want of looking to the Couch, 
and not opening of it; or for want of turning 
when the Malt is ſpread on the Floor, it Comes 
| and Sprouts at both Ends, which is called Acro- 
ſßpired, and is fit only for Swine; and therefore 
you mult be ſure to have an eſpecial Care in 
ordering the Couch, to heap the hardeſt Grain 
inward and warmeſt, to make it all come very 
indifferently together. And if it happens that 
your Barley is ſome old and ſome new Corn 
mixed together, you may be aſſured this Grain 
can never ſprout equally together, by reaſon 
the one exceedeth the other in Moiſture: There- 
fore in this Caſe you muſt obſerve which Comes 
firſt, which will be in the heart of the Couch, 
and with your Hand gather it by it ſelf into a 
ſeparate place, and then heap the other toge- 
ther again, and ſo continue to do till all the 
bother is ſprouted. And obſerve that if your 
Mlalt be hard to come or ſprout, and that the 
fault conſiſts more in the Coldneſs of the Sea- 
ſeon, than any defect of the Corn, you ny co- 
ver the Couch over with thick woollen Cloths, 
Se. the warmth whereof will make it Come 
= preſently ; which once perceived, forthwith 
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Chap. III. An Account of the way of mal- 
= zng of Malt at Derby, as deſcribd in 
Mr. Houghton's Letters of Husbanary 
8 wg 6 Barley of which they uſually make 
I. Malt in Derbyſhire, is of two Sorts, either 
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of a fair Colour, thin ſkin, clean faltered from 

Hains, w_ dreſſed from Foulneſs, Seeds, and 

Oats. was # one that is accuſtomed to it by 
li 


perceive whether it be bold, dry and well 
dreſſed or not; the Colour and Faſhion of it 
will enable you to judge whether the Huſk be 
thick or thin ; the ſweetneſs is found by the 
Smell: For ſome will appear fair to the Eye, 
_ which by the ſmell we may find to have receiv'd 
ſuch hurt in the Mow as renders it unfit for 

Malting. If the Grains be of a dark Colour, 


judge them to have been heated in the Mow, 
and they ſeldom come well in the Couch. 


fit into 
| teeming that drawn from the Brook, by reaſon 
of its fatneſs, much better than that from the 
Spring: In this we let it ſteep, till cruſhing the 
Corn, ſet end-ways betwixt our Fingers, the 
Huſk will riſe an how a little from it, then 
we draw off the Water, and let it lie fix, eight, 5 
ten, or twelve hours to drain. | 


much leſs time in the, Water, than afterwards 
when it has had the Sweat in the Mow. Ifup- 
poſe, becauſe the Pores of its Skin or Kernel 


2 dry Vear when it hath little Rain in the Field 
and none in Swath, it imbibes the Water faſter, 
and is ſooner ſteeped, than when it hath plenty 


. The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
Spr at, or Long-car, ſo called from the Ick 
of it; or Battle-door Barley, from the flatneſs 
of the Ear. Each of theſe is alike good for 


making Malt. In chooſing of Barley, for this 
uſe you muſt look that it be bold, dry, ſweet, 


barely handling the Corn in the Sack will eaſily 


and many Corns have brown ends, we may 


1 put what quantity of Barley we think =, 
iſterns, we cover it with Water, e- 


Now Barley bought about Michaelmas takes 
are more open, and which ſome wonder at after 
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forth their ſubſtance in an Acroſpire. 


of Rain in the Growth, and ſome after it is 


cut, before it be inned into the Bar. 
Moſt experienced Maltſters judge it fit to 
give the Barley ſomething too little rather than 


too much Water, becauſe having imbibed too 


much, many Corns will ſmilt, or have their 
Pulp turn'd into a ſubſtance like thick Cream, 
which cruſhes out in ſtirring; others will have 


the Spirit drowned, and molt of thoſe which 
come without. extraordinary pains will ſend 


The Barley being thus ſteeped enough, and 


the Water well drain'd of, we throw it out 
upon the Couch-Floor; if the Weather be im- 

_ moderately warm, we immediately Couch it a- 
bout a Foot thick; but if we perceive it hath © 
taken much water, or a hotrer ſeaſon require it, 

we ſpread it on the Floor much thinner; yet if 
the Weather be moderately cold, we let it lie 

twelve hours on a heap, the Edges being only 
ſwept cloſe up; after which, or a longer time 

in a Froſt, we ſpread it in ſuch a thicknets as the 

weather and water it ſeems to have taken may 


require. 


Thus laid it 7 ſtirred with the broad-caſfting 


Shovel uſually thricea day in moderate weather, 
but in cold only twice, and in hard Froſt when 
the outſides of the Couch are apt to freeze (tor 
the middle will never) I have known them 
© couched up a Yard thick cover'd with an Hair- 
= Cloth and ſtirred only once a day, the Maltſter 
being always careful to throw the frozen out- 
ſides into the middle till the Corn begin to 
E fork and warm in the Couch; after which time 
it it be not laid too thin, it will not caſily 
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Sometimes in the hot Months of May, June 
&c. the Maltſter will ſtir his Barley Couches 
till the Sprit begins to fork, five or {ix times a 
day or more; it being always his Care to keep 

them from drying too much on the outſides, 
left they again be parched into Barley. But 
all his Care in Summer is ſometimes too little, 
for the heat will fo dry the Barley, that tho? 
it ſeem to come well, yet wanting moiſture to 
put an Acroſpire back, Malt proves but harſh 
JJ. rr oe fe 
The Barley after it has been couched four or 
five days in cold Weather will ſweat a little, 
and begin to ſhew the Chit or Sprit at the 
_ Root-end of the Corn, and in four or five days 
more (during which time it continues ſweat- 
ing, as is eaſily ſeen b Ciaran; of the drier 
top of the Couch) it will become long enough ; 
but now except the Weather grow cold, it muſt 
ſtill be laid thinner, and ſtirred three times a 
day or four; when the Come is long enough, 
at leaſt in Summer, I have known it chit in 
24 Hours after it had been thrown forth of the 
Oiſtern, and within three days come enough; 
the Maltſter being forced to ſtir it fix, ſeven, or 
eight times a day, to keep it from running out, 
or the Spirit from coming too long: Sometimes 
I have known the Chit to peep before the Ci- 
ſtern was emptied in the heat of Summer, but 
this was only at the top of the Ciſtern; and in 
» Jucha caſe it is the chief art of the Malſter to 
male the Barley come even in the Couch. 
It js a laborious time to the Malſter when 
„Barley begins to grow in the Fields in the 
pPßpring, for that in the Couch by ſome kind „ 
Sympathy will be ſo active, that it will require 
extraordinary much ſtirring to keep it from 
D dig 
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coming too long, or emptying the pulp of the 
Corn in Sprits, which it is his care to prevent, 
not only left it ſhrink the Corn in meaſüre, 
which it will do ſomething, but alſo leſt it 
0 0 0 him only the Huſk of the Corn inſtead of 
When the Malt is come enough, we throw 
it thinner on the Floor to wither it, and ſtir 
it once or twice that day extraordinary. When 

it is once ſtopt with ordinary care and ſtirring, 

it will be kept from coming. The Corn is uſu- 
ally come enough when the Sprits are about 
| half an Inch long, but in Summer let it come 
a little longer than in Winter to make the 


5 Malt raſh. If it be come too much it will look 
rugged, and be apt to flick together, and 


when ſtirr'd it will fall uneven, or on heapßs; 


then being ſtay'd from coming, we remove it 


into our upper Floors, where we keep it with 
ſtirring in hot Weather three, four or five 
times a day, to wither it as neceſſity requires. 
One thing II muſt not omit, ſince many Mal- 
ſters are ignorant of it; whenthe Sprits come 
forth at the Root-end of the Corn, another 
Sprit which we call the Acroſpire begins to ſtir 
at the ſame end, and as the exterior Sprits 
run faſt out, it moves ſlowly backward under 
the Skin unſeen, and when they are come long 
enough, it is ſeldom gone farther back than 
the middle of the Corn; but if the Malt after- 


| wards be not cooled too haſtily, or caſt over 
| thin on the withering Floor, this will run 


| back to the end of the Corn, to which if it 8 
reach not, the part of the Corn which it 


paſſeth not, will remain unmalted, the reſt ® 


will be perfect Malt. But if for want of 
ſtirring the Malt, or giving the Barley too 
/ 8 
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much Water in the Ciſtern, both which cauſe 


it, the Acroſpire come out, it carries forth with 


it the heart of the Corn, and leaves little but 
Huſk, eſpecially if 1 it get Jeng, as before in- 
timated. f 
Alter the Malt ths lain on the withering 
Floors about twelve or fourteen days, it will 
be fit for the Kiln, or ſooner, if it begin to 


Acroſpire; yet in ſharp Froſts it will ſcarce be 


ready in three Weeks. 


In Summer-time and hot Weather the Corns 


that are bruiſed by the Maltſters Feet or 
Shovel in ftirring, will be apt to mould, and 
the Malt if kept ur a little too thick, or omit- 
ted when it ought to be ſtirred, will Acroſpire; 
and if to prevent the Acroſpiring it be thrown 
thin, many Corns will dry and parch into Bar- 
ley again. Moreover in thoſe that Come, the 


Acroſpire Will ſcarce run back to the dle . i 


of the Corn, ſo that one half of it will be left 
Barley, which is the cauſe why the Summer 
made Malt brews ill, and is diſliked by moſt 
of our Ale-brewers. The Malt made in the 
hot Weather of the Summer will not abide to 
lie above ſeven days on the Floor after it is 
Come enough, before it be convey'dto the Kiln, 
by reaſon it is apt to contract Mould, which 


has a bitter Taſte, and gives Drink an ill Re- 


liſh; but when the Weather is cool in Summer, 
as good Malt may be made as after Michaelmas. MR. 
The Malt is laid on the Kiln to dry ſome - 
thing thicker than it lay on the withering 
Floor, where when it has lain four Hours with 


conftant Fire under it, the Maltfter gives it the 


firſt Turn; about four Hours after, the ſecond, 
and fome three Hours after that the third. And : 
38 the] Kiln dry well in three Hours more with 
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a moderate Fire (for fear of F ire-fanging) it 


will be dry'd enough. Thus it lies about fitteen 


Hours on the Kiln, ſometimes more, and ſome- 


times leſs, according to the goodneſs of the 
Kiln and greenneſs of the Malt, which if it be 
not well withered before it be laid on the Kiln 


will require a longer time to dry, and one turn 


on the Kiln extraordinary. But the Brick-kiln 
will dry a greater 7 in four, than we 


uſually lay on one of the ſame Capacity of the 
common Make in twelve Hours. The ways 
| of turning the Malt on the Kiln are various, 
| the beſt eſteemed, but troubleſome, is thus. 
Our Kilns being all of them four-ſ{quare, we 
begin at any fide, and with the broad Shovel 


_ caſt up all the green Malt on it into two heaps 
in the oppoſite Corners, the drieſt next the 


Hair- cloth into the middle ſpace betwixt them: 
As if we began at the middle e, we throw all 
e WS onunga on 
Mal into 
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Hur-Cloth, ſo that no looſe Corns 
ftick to it, and again laid it down very 


tt em 
e | ken up the 


Corns may 


ſtreight, we remove the green heaps to the op- 
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under the 
bother two, 
8 | the ſhak- 


again compoſing the Hair-Cloth, we firſt caſt 


down the two green heaps all over it of an un- 
even thickneſs, and the dry heap all over them: 
thus the greeneſt is turn'd to the bottom, and 
the dry lies on the top. Afterwards the Malt- 
ſter rakes it all over with a wooden Rake, to 
leave it every where of as even a thickneſs as 


poſſibly he can. 


But the moſt uſual, though not ſo much ap- 


caſts the bund 
Kiln, clearing the Hair-Cloth all that breadth 


where it lay, or ſomething wider, which 55 : 


he ſweeps clean with a Broom, leſt any Corns 


— ſticking to it, ſhould be fire-fanged, then he 
fills up the ſaid ſwept, place with Malt caſt in- 


to a round from the ' ſides, and raking it very 
even, leaves it. „„ : 


His Malt being 'dry'd enough, he removes it 


from the Kiln, and laying it above a Foot thick, 


5 dq 11 
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are removed to the ſpace betwixt them e; then 


proved way is this; the Maltſter throws all the 
Malt on the Kiln on one cloſe heap, in the 
_middle of ir, then ſhakes up his Hair-Cloth, 
which being laid down again very even, he 
fad heap abroad again round the 
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treads it round three or four times, beginnin Fe 
at the ontfides, and winding himſelt round, till 
he hath trod up to the middle of the heap, 
and ſo back to the outſides again; this he 
calls a Courſe, and in going two or three ſuch 
Courſes, his Malt, if well dried, will be trod- 
den enough, that is, all the Come will be rub- 
bed off; then if the Malt be to be kept long, 
he throws it upon a heap in the Duſt; but if it 
be to be ſold within two or three Months after, 
he dreſfeth the Duſt from it by running it thro? 
a Fan or Frie, that ſo it may take the Air bet- 


ter in the heap, and become more mellow. 


Whos Matt is to be uſed. ir s beſt to-have it 
ground ten or twelve Days before it be brewed. 


1 Making Malt in Scotland, by Hir Robert 


Murray, according to the Method given 
, him in the Tranſattions of the Royal 


but Barley, whereof there are two kinds; 


one which hath four Rows of Grain on the 


Earth, commonly called Big, and the other two 


= Rows. The firit is the more commonly uſed; 
but the other makes the beſt Malt. 


| The more recently or ſooner Barley hath been 


thraſhed, it makes the better Malt. But if it 
| hath been thraſhed ſix Weeks, or upward, it 
proves not good Malt, unleſs it be kept in one 
= <qual temper; whereof it eaſily fails, eſpecial- 
= ly if it be kept againſt a Wall: For that which 
= les in the middle of the heap is freſheſt, that 


which. 
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when it comes to be made into Malt, 
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which lies at the outſides and at top is over 


dried, that which is next the Wall ſhoots forth, 


So that 
that 
which is ſpoiled does not Come well (as they call 


and that which is at the bottom rots. 


it) that is, never gets that right mellow temper 
Malt ought to have, and ſo ſpoils all the reſt. 
For thus ſome Grains Come well, ſome not at 


all, ſome half, and ſome too much. 


The beſt way to preſerve thraſhed Barley 
long in good temper, is not to ſeparate e 


Chaff from it; but as long as it is unthraſhed 


it is always good. Brewers uſe to keep their 
Barley in large Rooms on boarded Floors laid 
about one Foot in depth, and o turned over 
now and then with Scoops. 
that hath been perle ndert in 1 i 
Stack or Barns before it be ſeparated from the 
Straw, will never prove good for Malt nor 
any other uſe. But though it heat a little 3 
it is thraſhed and kept in the Chaff, it will 
not be the worſe, but rather the better for i itz. 
for then it will Come the ſooner and more 
equally. _ 


Barley 


A mixture of Barley that - grew on "ET 


Grounds never proves good Malt, becauſe it 
Comes not equally. So that the beſt Barley to 
5 make Malt of is that which grows in one Field, 
and is kept 5 
Take then good Barley newly thraſhed and 
well purged. from the Chaff, and put thereof 
eight Boles, that is about ſix Engliſh 
in a Stone-trough, where let it infuſe, till the 
Water be of a bright: reddiſh Colour; which 
will be about three days more or leſs according 


and thraſhed together. 


to the moiſtneſs and drineſs, ſmallneſs or big- 


5 nels of the Grain, ſeaſon of the Year, or tem- 


per 


uarters, 
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per of the Weather. In Summer Malt never 
makes well ; in Winter it will need longer in- 


fuſion than in the Spring or Autumn. 


It may be known when ſteeped enough, by 
other Marks beſides the Colour of the Water, 
as the exceſſive ſwelling of the Grain; or if 
over-ſ{teeped, by too much ſoftneſs, being, when 
in the right temper, like that Barley which is 
8 to make Broth of, or the Barley cal- 

le 


d by ſome Urge wonder. 


When the Barley is ſufficiently ſteeped, take 
it out of the Trough, and lay it in heaps, ſo 
let the Water drain from it; then after two or 
three Hours turn it over with a Scoop, and 
lay it in a new heap about twenty four Inches 
deep. This heap they call the Coming-heap, 
and in the managing of this heap aright lies 
the greateſt {kill. In this heap it will lie forty 
hours more or leſs, according to the fore- men- 
tioned qualities of the Grain, c. before it 
come to the right temper of Malt, which that 


it may do equally, is moſt to be defired. 
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Whilſt it lies in this heap, it is carefully to 15 


be looked unto, after the firſt fifteen or ſixteen 
Hours. For about that time, the Grains will 
begin to put forth the Root, which when they 
have equally and fully done, the Malt mult 
within an Hour after be turned over with a2 
Scoop; otherwiſe the Grains will begin to pur 
forth the Blade or Spire alſo ; which by all 
means mult be prevented: For hereby the Malt 
will be utterly ſpoiled, both as to pleaſantneſs 


of taſte and ſtrength. 


If all the Malt come not equally, becauſe 
& that which lies in the middle being warmeſt, 
will uſually come firſt, turn it over, fo as the 
BE ms 0 On out- 
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outmoſt may lie inmoſt, and fo leave it till all 
be come alike. © Vf. 
So ſoon as the Malt is ſufficiently come, turn 
it over to a depth not exceeding five or ſix 
Inches, and by that time it is all ſpread out, 
begin and turn it over and over again three or 
four times. Afterwards turn it over in like 
manner once in four or five Hours, making 
the heap thicker by degrees, and continuing 


ſo to do conſtantly for the ſpace of forty eight 


Hours at leaſt. 


This frequent turning of it over, cools, dries, 


and deads the Grain: Whereby it becomes mel- 


low, melts caſily in brewing, and ſeparates 


entirely from the Huſk. _ 


8 4 


Then throw up the Malt into a heap, as high 
as you can, where let it lie till it grows all as 
| hot as your hand can endure it; which uſually 


comes to pals in ſome thirty Hours ſpace ; this 


K 


POR the Sweetnels and Mellownels of the 


| 7 Acſter the Malt is ſufficiently heated, throw 
| it abroad to cool, and turn it over again about 
fix or eight Hours after, and then dry it upon 


the Kiln; where after one Fire, which mult 
ſerve for twenty four Hours, give it another 


more ſlow Fire; if need be, a third. For if the 


Malt be not throughly dried, it cannot be well 
ground, neither will it diſſolve well in brew- 


ing, and the Ale it makes Will be red, bitter, 


and will not wy. „55 ã >, 
The beſt Fuel is beat, the next Charcoal 


made of Pit- coal or Cinders; Heath, Broom, 
and Furzes are naught. If there be not enough 


bol one kind, burn the beſt firſt, for that gives 
the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion as to the Taſte. 


Chbap 
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Chap. V. Some farther Obſervations relat- 
„% ͤ;œ 5B 1:7" ana . 


oOme are of Opinion, that the beſt and moſt 
0 natural way of drying Malt is in the Sun in 
the Months of April and May, eſpecially for 
thoſe that make but ſmall Quantities for their 
own uſe, this making not only the paleſt bur 
the moſt kindly, and wholſome of all others. 
The Drink made thereof hath a delicate Mild- 
neſs, being of a warming exhilarating Quality, 
not ſo apt to heat the Body, nor ſend fumes 
into the Head. In all hot Seaſons it may be 
done, every Man drying enough for his own 
I ule * alſo it may be done o great Advantage 
J SH nr 
Some of late have cover'd their Kilns over 
with Wire inſtead of Hair-Cloth, which is 
much the better way; for this doth not only 
| dry it ſooner, but cleaner and much ſweeter ; 
| for by the means of this Grate, as it may be 
called, the properties of the Fire paſs away 
more freely, and ſweetning Vapours of the Air 
are not ſo much hindred from circulating, and 


| therefore not ſo much Humidity contraCted ; 


| bur their Cloths are thick, which prevents 
the fiery ſulphurous Vapours from paſſing away, 
but are as it were beat back, and ſo do with 


great Violence ſeek the Centre from whence they 


proceed; that is, re-enter the Fire; but find- 

ming no agreeable matter to incorporate with, they 
become more intenſe and raging, and ſo with 

2 rapid Motion aſcend, whereby the Heat that 
comes through the Cloth is fil more ſtupi- 

& fying, groſs, ſulphurous and hurtful to the 
Malt, as is moſt manifeſt by the Airs 2. W 5 
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cloſe places, as Where Stoves are, the Air 


having no free Circulation; beſides they 
are more cleanly and apt for the purpoſes, and 
the Malt will be whiter, and afford more live- 


ly and briſk Spirits. 
In Hertfordſhire they 


finer than the Barley it was made of, giving 


both the ſame Colour and Taſte to the Drink 
as the Derbyſhire Malt; I having near Royſton 
_ drank as good Ale brewed with it as any that 
either Derby or Nottingham affords, and of the 
_ fame Flavour and Taſte; which they make ſo 
fine, as they tell me, by conveying of the 
Smoak from it, and by giving fifteen or ſix- 
teen Hours time to the Malt to dry on the 
Kiln; whereas according to the common way 
they do not uſe to allow above four or five 
Hours, making good that old Saying, That 
ſoft Fire makes ſweet Malt : But this 5 of Malt 
is not ſo profitable as the other, being three or 
four Shillings in a Quarter dearer. And where- 
as the common Malt increaſeth a Buſhel in a 


Quarter, it's rare if forty Buſhels of Barley at 


Derby produce forty Buſhels of Malt. But ! 


hope it will prove of advantage to improve 


our Engliſh Liquors, eſpecially in our Southern 
Parts, where they have generally very bad 
V 


And though I have been very curious in get- 


ting ſome of the beſt ſorts of both NVortingham 

and Derby Ales, I muſt fay, the beſt Ale that 
ever I drank was at London, which was brew- 
ed with half Nottingham, and half Hertford/oire Wi 


Malt, made the common way. And is the beſt 


ſort of Liquor if well brewed, and the Malt 


good: To try the goodneſs of which, put a 


8. ſmall 


with Wood and Straw ſo fine, that it ſnews 
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Tmall Quantity into a Glaſs of Water, and what 


links is good, but what ſwims is naught. - 


Note alſo, that Wood cut five or fix Years, | 
and laid up dry, is one of the beſt Fuels to dry 
Malt with, provided you convey the Smoak 


- 


from it. 


* 


. 


1 think will be of good uſe for the grindi 
it, and much more ſubſtantial and laſting th 
the common Mills, without being ſo often out 


alt-Trade, add a particular fort of Mill that 


Trial I had of it was with one that I made of 
Wood, not being able to procure. a, Workman 


; a , 


doubt the Performance of it in Iron. 


pu , 7 Py k 


tage in brewing. 
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Fo. hall biber, for the. Conventency of the 


an 


of order, and which I believe will grind a 
much greater Quantity than the common ſorts 
of Hand-mills do. I muſt confeſs, that all the 


in the Country Who could make one of Iron; 
however that did fo well, that I can no way 


It has this particular advantage, that it will 
not grind any of the Malt to Powder, but will 
iqueeze or flat it only according to the diſtance 
you ſet your Rollers, which is a great advan- 


Ic is made after this manner: A is the Caſe 
Fk the Mill, b © is the end of two Iron Rollers 
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not feed them too faſt. At one end of the 
Koller 4 muſt be put a Winch with the Wheel 
at E, and another ſmaller Wheel at F tp be 


LT The Art of Husbanary : Or, 8 
which may be a Foot and a half, or two Foot 
and half long, according as you will have it 


be turned by one or two Men: Theſe Rollers 


muſt be ſet at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
as to break a ſingle Grain of Malt, ſo much 


as you deſire to have it broke. At D is a 
Hopper, the breadth of the bottom of which 


muſt de juſt half the length of a Barley-Corn, 


and near as long as the Rollers, that it may 


put on the Roller c, if you turn it but with 


one Man, but if you turn it with two Men, 
you may ee two Winches, one to each 
Aa 


Roller, for one Man to turn againſt the other; 
only you muſt obſerve that one of the Men 


muſt not turn quite ſo faſt as the other, be- 


cauſe tis apt to make the Mill feed too faſt. 


| Oats are the beſt Grain for Horſes, though 
in hot Countries where Oats do not thrive well, 


PE Barley is uſed for that purpoſe: But there is no 


Grain ſo wholeſome for them as Oats are, and 
being malted like Barley, they make a pretty 

__ fort: of Drink, erin if mixed with other 
Malt, as they do 


in many places in Rent, 


| ___ where they commonly brew with one half Oat- 


Peaſe. g 


malt, and the other half Barley- malt. Beſides, 

the uſefulneſs of it for Bread-Cakes and Oat- 
meal, tis a Grain that Poultry love to feed on, 
and they are reckon'd to make them lay more 
Logs than any other ſort of Grain. 


he common uſe of Pulſe is generally 
known as well for Man as Beaſt; but there arc 


ſeveral that pretend to extract from them excel- 


+ tent Liquors, and to diſtil very good Spirits or 


Agua 
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Aqha Vitæ, without malting, as one (ina cer- 


tain Tract publiſh'd by Mr. Hartlibß) pretends 


that Rye, Oats, Peaſe and the like inferior 
ſort of Grain, handled with Barley until it ſprout, 
it needing not for this work to be dry'd, but 


| beaten and moiſtned with its own Liquor, and 


| ſoundly fermented, will yield a * 4 increaſe. 
He alſo affirms, that out of one buͤſhel of good 


Peaſe will come of Spirit at leaſt two bas 


or more, which will be as ſtrong as the ſtro 

| eft Anniſced-water uſually fold m London. „ 

atterwards in the ſame Tract gives a particular | 
: Procels, which is thus: 

Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much 


; Water as will cover them, till they come and 
| ſwell, and be order'd as Barley is for Malting, 
only with this difference, that for this Work 


| if they ſprout twice as much as Barley doth 
Ss for Malong, tis the better. The Peaſe thus 
5 2 if beaten ſmall, which is eaſily 5 
| they being ſo tender, and put into 4 Ve 
ſtopt with a Bung and Rag as uſual, they will 
ferment, and after three or four Months, E 
diſtilled, will really perform what is promiſed. 
Thus, he alſo adds, may be made a Spirit 


or Aſus Vitæ out of any green growing thing, 


3 Berries, Seeds, &c. which are not 
| Olly 

* Allo that the Spirit which is ns out af. 
Grain not dried into n, is more e * 
than the other. 
Tis not unlikely chat Grain may afford its 


Þ TinQture, and that excellent Beer and Ale 


| may be made thereof without Malting, but * 
E tal leave theſe things to e N 
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Tools and E nginos meſs ary 1 1 the I . 
 bandman's Uſe. Tore 


The karady Plognient s T 4 Wwe next muſt ſnow 3 


"1081 view W We can Beider Plow 11 Sow. 


FT Ang {| the Number of which are vs Ploughs, : 
Car e, aggons, c. and it being difficult and 
unprofitable to make uſe of ſuch as are heavy, 
cumberſome and chargeable, when the ſame 
Work may as well be performed, if not better, 
with ſuch as are caſie, Hh ht, and not ſo coſtly, 
and with leſs Labour; I ſhall: endeavour to de- 
| ſcribe. to you ſuch as are the beſt and moſt pro- 
per for each particular ſort of Work, accord- 
ing to ſuch Method and Ways as have of late : 


— Dem diſcover'd to facilitate Work. 


4 Plorghs, | 


For the Plough I have already given an ac· 
5 count of that uſeful Inſtrument, and therefore 
ſhall now proceed to conſider ſuch other Inſtru- 
ments as are uſeful for the Farmer's buſineſ, 
amongſt which his Carts and Waggons may be 
eſteemed ſome of the chief, moſt neceſſary and 


Fall o of which chere are ſcyeral Sorts, and 


for 


Here bens ſeveral Fares 404 Ee of 
Inſtruments that are for the Hufband- 
man's Uſe, without the Knowledge of 
whind. it will be impoſſible to go through the 
5 Difficulties of this Art; as FRO TG: 
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for ſeveral Uſes, as for Carriage of Timber, 
Corn, Dung, and ſuch like; all differing the 
one from the other, according to the feveral 
places where they uſe them, and that the Coun- 


forming of rhem than in others, making them 


neater, lighter and ſlenderer, as well in the 
Wheels as in other Parts. And ſo for the form 
of the Wheel, ſome make them more Diſhing, 
as they call it, than others, that is, more Con- 
cave, by ſetting of the Spoaks and Felloes 
more outwards, which they reckon the ſtrong- 
er, becauſe the great ſtreſs of a Wheel is when 
a Cart or Waggon falls on one ſide into a hole, 
which occaſions the Spoaks that areunderneath 
by the declining of the Waggon to come ta 
aà Perpendicular. And the larger a Wheel is, 
the eaſier is the Draught, becauſe the ring or 
round of the Wheel is more flat, and doth more 
eaſily paſs over Stones, or other Obſtructions 
in the way, and finks not ſo eaſily into the 
Cavities or defective places of the Earth; its 
Motion is alſo flower at the Center, fora Wheel 
= of eightecn Foot circumterence goes but once 
= round, where one of nine Foot mult go twice, 
and ſo proportionably; the Advantage of which 
is confirmed by the Opinion of ſeveral. 


Aa 3 . Obap. 


tries are hilly, level, ſtony or clayie, In 
| {ome places they are much more curious in the 
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; Chap. Il. An Acc e Experiments 


45 + 4 / \ * ö 
ount of ſome 


which you have in the Tranſactions of the 


| Royal Society, which, as 3 may be of 

uſe to the Curious, ſo may. alſo ſerve for 

the improvement of our Carriages, and 
conſequently both of Husbandoy . and 


Trade, which I ſhall give as inſerted in ; 


 _T YAvingread in the Mechanicks of Merſenus, 
1 Herigon and Dr. Wallis, that the larger 
the Wheels of a Coach, c. are, the more ea- 
_ fily they may be drawn over a Stone or ſuch 
like Obſtacle that lies in their way, I was wil- 
- ling to try ſome Experiments, which I thought 
might convince ſome Men better of the Truth _ 
of it, than by a Mathematical Demonſtration. 
I therefore ordered a Model of a part of a 
| Wagon to be made, conſiſting of four Wheels, 
wo. | 
The leſſer Wheels were four Inches and three 
; 2 of an Inch, and the bigger Wheels five 
Inches and two thirds of an Inch high, c. one 
twelfth part of the ordinary heigh 


_ the Tranſattions in the fifteenth Volume, 


Wheels of a Waggon, the weight of the Model 


was almoſt a pound and a half; I had alſo two 
other Wheels made that were five Inches and 
two thirds of an Inch high, to put on inſtead 
of the leſſer Wheels. The middle of the two 


Axes were ſix Inches and a quarter aſunder, all 


the Wheels turned eaſily upon the Axes. 
"= any of Lead of fifty Pound and three 
fourths Averdupois, was laid upon the 3 


xes, and a Board nailed upon the Axis. 


t of the 


— Three Pounds drew the Model on the 


the May of Improving of Land. 
ſo forward, that the leſſer Wheels ſeemed to 
bear above two third parts of the Weighr. 


Then the Model was drawn with a String laid 
over a Pully, the top whereof was one P uarter 


inder 8 


of an Inch higher than the top of the 
Axis, and the middle of the four Axis. 
The leſſer Wheels being put on, and the 


ſtring being tied to the top of this Pully ſeven 


Inches and a half from the * of the fore 


is 00h level Table... 


2. Twenty Pounds drew the lefler Wheels 
cover a ſquare Rod one quarter of an Inch thick. 
3. Thirty Pounds drew them over a round 


| Rod a little more than half an Inch thick. 


4. Thirty one Pounds drew them over a N 


ſquare Rod half an Inch thick. 


5. Twelve Pounds drew the hinder Wheels 5 


| over the bigger ſquare Rod. 


The String being laid under the Aris, vis. . 


1 Five eight parts of an Inch lower than before. 


6. Twenty nine pounds drew the leſſer 


| Wes over the bigger ſquare Rod. 


Then the two bigger Wheels being put . 
N inſtend ef che leſſer, and the mg | Hing over 


. M Axis. 


7. Three Pounds drew the Model on the g 


1 Table. | 


8. ES ve Pounds drew che fore Wheel 


over the round Rod. 


9. Twenty five Pounds drew them « over the 


bigger ſquare Rod. 


10. The String lying * he Axis fixreen ; 
N Pounds drew them over the leaſt Rd. 
LIN bro the three Pounds wow chem over 5 


25 the round Rod. 
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12. Twenty three Pounds drew them over 
the bigger ſquare Rod. ; 

13. Thirteen Pounds drew the hinder Wheels 
over the bigger ſquare Rd. 

All theſe Experiments were tried twice at 
| leaſh and moſt of them three or four times | 
Oer. 

In all of them the Lead was laid klip 1 
on the ſame part of the Board, but yet hen 


the leſſer Wheels were taken off, the Lead did 


not lean ſo much forward, ſo chat the hinder 
Wheels were ſomewhat more preſſed than my 


were before. 


Now by comparing the ccd, third and | 
fourth Experiments, with the tenth, eleventh | 


and twelfth, it appears how much more cafily 
x Wagon c. may be drawn in rough Ways 
if the fore Wheels were as high as the hinder 


Wheels, and if the Thills were fixed under the 


Axis; ſuch a Waggon as this would likewiſe 
be drawn more eafily where the Wheels cut in- 


to Clay or Sand, or any ſoft Ground. And 
moreover, high Wheels would not cut ſo deep 
as low Wheels, as Dr. Wallis doth plainly de- 
monſtrate, beſides ſome other een 2 Which 5 
he mentions. | . 
Indecd low Wheels are : beer for turning ir in 


a narrow compaſs than high ones: But it ſeems 


= that Waggons with four high W heels 


might be ſo contriv'd, that there ſhould be no 
= is inconvenience in that reſpect, at leaſt for 


ch Waggons as ſeldom have occaſion to turn 
ſmort, as Carriers Waggons, and ſuch like. 
The difference which you may obſerve in the 


eighth and eleventh Experiments, which is a- 


recable to what is ſaid by S. Szevinus and Dr. 
Valle e, . I hat if a Coach, oe. muſt be 
| ISLA drawa 


the May of Improving of Land. 


drawn over rough uneven places, tis beſt to 
fix the Traces of the Coach lower chan the 
| height of the Horſe's Shoulders. And therefore 
F thit is not the beſt way which ſome Waggoners 

_ uſe, who ſometimes putting their Horles in 


Pairs, hook the Chain of ſome of the Horſes 

to the Cheſt of the Waggon higher” than they 
Whew fe 17 Tk 5 
A Table two Pho and a half Wag was 
3 ſet With one end eight Inches and a half higher 


than the other, and the Model being loaded as 


before, leſs weight by fix Ounces drew it up the 
Table when the four bigger Wheels were on, 
than when the two 9 and the two leſſer 7 


a were ON. 


The reaſon of this is given by Dr: Wallis add => 
a other Writers of Mechanicks, viz. Becauſe in 
the firſt Caſe there was almoſt the fame dire- 
ction of the motion of the Model, and of the 
ſtring that drew it, but not in the ſecond 
_ Caſe, when the fore Axis was ſo much lower 5 


than the top of the Pulley. 


For the tame Reaſons tis, that Carts having 5 
largee: Wheels, are much eafier drawn than 
Waggons, but they have likewiſe another ad- 
vantage, in having but one Axle-tree, for any 
thing drawn upon two Wheels is much eaſier 
than four, becauſe of the double rubbing of 
the two Axle-trees, the rubbing of which is the 


main thing that occaſions the Draught, elſe 


any thing drawn on Wheels would go as eafie 
:_ — Ice, and becauſe a ſmall Axle-tree rubs 
leſs than a large, is the reaſon that Iron 
Axle trees, chough much heavier, are better 


than thoſe of Wood. In Oxfordſhire they 
make their Carts with Iron Axle-trees, that arc 


Jug} in one Wheel, and turn in the other, 
1 Which 


ENCE, 
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_ which they ſay much. caſes the 2 Tis 
certain, it eaſes the rubbing of one Wheel, but 
whether that may caſe, the whole Draught, I 
cannot determine, though I am apt 8 it wy. 
may. But though Carts are of much eaſier : 
Draught in plain Countries, they are not ſo con- 

venient for travelling, becauſe when loaded in 
uneven Ways, they bruiſe the Fill-horſes Sides, 
and often indanger the breaking of their Backs. 
Likewiſe the higher a Cart or Waggon is ſet, 

the more apt tis to overturn; and becauſe the KF. 
ſerting of it low, and the height of the Wheels | 
after the uſual manner of placing them cannot 
conſiſt together, therefore it may prove very 
commodious to place the Bed of the Cart under 
The Axle- tree at ſuch a diſtance as the depth or 
| ſhallowneſs of the Ways or Waters you are to 
go through requires; for by this means part 
of the weight will be under the Axle-tree, which 
will ſo far counterpoiſe what is above it, that 

it will very much prevent the oyer-ſetting of 
both Carts and Waggons. 
They are much more curious in making of 
their Carts and Waggons in Holland than we MF 
are, in that they make them very neat ang 
high, ſo that one Horſe will draw as much as 

to with ourcumberſome heavy ones, but their 
Roads are good and even, which gives thema 


+. "IF * mm ny” 2 * Te 


I ſhall not here mention any thing of the 
Sailing- Waggons, and ſeveral other Contri- MF 
vances of that kind, till I find them brought 

to greater Perfection; only one ingenious Con WM _ 
_ trivance I have heard of, of a Gentleman n MM 

Wales, 8 Coal-pit near the Sea, -& 
from which to the Water-{ide is a plain deſcent M _- 

all the way, he loads his Coals in Wagon, Is | 
1 Wo. er 
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or Channels to run in, by which means, and 


the having of Sails for them, they tell me that 


leide Wheel of which he hath made Grooves 
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the Wind carries them loaded to his Wharf, and 
that being N one e Horſe draws them "as 2 


5 Uh 1 85 - act 


* 


: Chap. III. = 7 0 uſed for 


Digging of Ground, &c. 


Here are ſeveral Tollfnivity" 1 weed not 
| deſcribe, becauſe the very naming of 
; chem will be ſufficient z and therefore thoſe 
that I ſhall deſcribe, ſhall be only ſome of the 
moſt uncommon and moſt uſeful, or that have 
: ſomething peculiar from the common Sort, and 
oh uſed in ſome e Parts. 


| us are 0 


92 mall * firſt with the Trenching-Plough 


5 or Coulter, which is a certain Inſtrument uſe- 


ful in Meadows or Paſture- Ground, to cut out 
the ſides of Trenches, Carriages or Drains; it 
zs alſo uſeful to cut out the ſides of Turf, for 


dhe taking of it up whole, to the intent to lay 


it down again in the ſame place or ſome other. 


It hath only a long Stale or Handle with a 


Button at the end f r ones Hand, and at the 
T Ls other 


, 


' is placed a Coulter or Knife o 
intend the depth of the Turf to be, the faſhion 
of which you may ſee at A. 


Several faſhions there are of rho, one eich 
one Wheel, ſome with two, and ſome with 


none; you may make them as you pleaſe. 


There are allo many Sorts of Spades accord- 
ing to the diverſity of places, and the ſeveral 


occaſions and humours of Men. 


At B is the ſhape of a Spade much uſed in 
2 Mer; the broad part of which is all Iron, the 
Handle going into a Socket at c, where is a 
piece of Iron to ſet the Foot on to dig with, 


which may be ſet on either ſide, according to 
the Foot the Occupier uſes. This is one of the 


beſt Spades I have met with to dig hard lum- 
K Clays, but tis too ſmall for OM Garden 


ould. 


At D is a Spade aide uſe of in the Fenns in 
nn the Edges of which are as ſharp as 
a Knife, which makes it eaſie to cut Fla roots, 
and the Roots of other Weeds, and 7 — 8 
= uſeful in any Lands that have not Stones 
in them; ſome of theſe Spades are made with 
one fide turned up like the Breaft-plough, by 
which means they with once jobbing into the 
Ground, can cut an exact Turf, ſo that one 
Man with one of theſe Spades in fenny ſoft 
Ground, will do as much 1 in a day as two Men 80 


With a common Spade. 


At E is a very convenient Inffrighinnr to ; dig 5 
hard Gravels, or ſtiff Clays, or chalky Lands 
with when hard. If you make one of theſe 
Inſtruments about ſixteen Inches long, and four 


or fue broeds en it — wa ſtrong in 


The Art of Huchandry: Or, 


other end it turns upward like the Foot of a 
Plough, to ſlide in the my in which bend 


the length you : 


oo ad: al W 


Pr opors 
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Proportion, into which put a long ſtrong Han- 


dle; this Inſtrument is very uſeful to dig ſtrong 


Clays with, eſpecially in Summer, when it will 


riſe in large hard lumps, the way of uſing of 
which is after this manner; firſt dig a ſmall 
Trench ten or twelve Inches deep, and about 


rhree Foot from this Trench let a Man drive 


Ground, raiſe. Jo: end of the Handle, and 
it will raiſe the Earth up 


down the Inſtrument into the Ground with a 
| Beetle, and let two Men, hayu -hold of the 


Handle when the Iron part is drove into the 


with it in lumps as 


fir as the Trench that was firſt cut; ſometimes 


in hard Grounds I have known as much raiſed 


at once as would near fill a Cart, when you 
have broke this part out you muſt remove it 
two or three Foot farther, and ſo on till you 

begin again, which lumps they fling into the 


Cart at once; this is a good way for the level» 


ling of Land, one Man this way being able to 


do as much as two can with the Spades or Mat- 


tocks, but if you have room and are not hin- 


dred by Roots or Stones, Sc. and have a 


mind to level a piece of Ground, break up 


pour Land with the Plough firſt, and by that 

means you will ſave the Labour both of the 

Spade and Pick-ax, and be obliged only to the 
JJ * xox ayaith - 


* - 


Beſides the forementioned, there are ſeveral 


other Inſtruments, as ſeveral kind of Hoes, 
Mattocks, Pick- axes, Grubbing: axes, Iron-crows, | 


825 Shovels, Dung-torks, Paddles, which are com- : 


mon every where; but if there are any other 


do ſend an account of them to, the Publiſher. 


forts of Inſtruments any where that are not com- 
mon, and that are not mentioned, I would de- 


ſire them that are willing to promote this Work, 


Chap. 


* 


\ 


＋ euer his nge, ne. 
N 


TT behoves the Huſbandinan that 0 to . 
thrive, to furniſh himſelf with all things 
neceſſary or his Buſineſs, that he may not put 


* 
5 2 n 
r 
| 
„I. c s + * 3 . 


himſelf to the trouble of borrowing, nor the 


damage he may be likely to ſuſtain or want of 
them, nor the ſcorn or diſgrace of being deny d 
any thing he wants; ef; ; wr to the old 
_ Saying it proves, That be that 2 a borrowing - 
goes 4 ſorrowing. 
And that may not. be etful of any, 
er at leaſt 6 the moſt uſeful 2 In- 
beſides the forementioned, I will give 
you a Liſt of Vir Worlidge's, 1 | 
common Uſe, and advice you-to add foc 5 
Ho find deficient, ih ma to keep 1 0 
eir places, w _ times ves a 
great deal of trouble. . 


n. D 10 the To he Meadows and Po : 
2 75 A . Ss 4 

: Coutts des, 

4 =p 
Jade 
Reaping. hock, Pitch. orks ain Prov, 
Bren rg Fetters, * we 
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utes. 
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25 the Barn and Stable. Wheel. bartows, 


; Dibbles, 
1 E 9 he: 1 e | 


; 7 8 9 1 


Meaſures for en. 13 
5 Bridles and Saddles, 
; Brooms, 4 ag 4 Nr pee or Gim- 
_ Sacks, | 
Skeps « or Scuttles, Bills, 
_ Bus, 
= ' Garder-thoark, 
3 krei ein n for Com, K Grind. tone, 


Whet-ſtones, 
Hatchets and Axes, | 


5 2 
| Wii 7, 47/051: Wert nd war, 


5 Leavers, 
_ Harneſs fa Hors, and Sh e e 


Pam, for OD. Trowels for Howe and 


: Garden. 
: Wanteys, 


4 n - Hob: okes . Rin: . 
5 = | 15 for Beaſts ns 1 


5 Utenſils, 
Other neceſſary iure Scales and Weights, 


ments. WE] An Awl, and every o- 


1 Hand- arrows, "I N . 
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"HE Farmer being often cbs to 
build as well as to 7 an his Houſes, 


. 
— . — — er nmr 
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Faß Premeditation being a very neccſlary 


* 


„ choc: ces 


: thought An be of uſe ro give him fome 
ſhort general R 
and likewiſe of the Coſt and Charges of 


ules about Building and Repairs, 
F Build: 


ings, and of ſuch Materials as are üſeful upon 
ſuch Occaſions, that he may the better compute 


his Coſt and Charges himſelf, and not wholly 

truſt to Workmen to do it, (who often are very 
deceitful in ſuch Calculations,) and know how 
to let his Work to them, which is much the 

beſt fe Rada the Owner underſtands it; 
provide 


he minds one Caution, which is not 


to change or vary from his firſt Contract, 


U 


which Workmen are very apt to perſuade 
Mien to do, if they have undertaken the Work 
at a low rate; or with deſign to engage them 


* 


in Building. 


Not that I ſhall here pretend to give a full 

Ee account of all the Particulars relating ro Build- : 
ing, and, the {ſeveral prices thereof, which 
would require a Volume of it ſelf; but what 1 


propoſe, is only ſo much as may give an in- 


fight unto thoſe that underſtand OE 'of 
common Arithmetick, to compute tl 


| 1c ordinary 
prices of Building and Repairs by, and to in- 
ſtruct them in the moſt material Rules of Archi- 


tecture, fo far as it may fit them for their com- 
mon Ocxaſions, without committing thoſe very 


groſs Faults that many Builders run into. 
II ſhall adviſe thoſe that are deſirous to build 
either out of neceſſity. or choice, firſt to ſet 


down and conſider of the whole Deſign they = 


intend to undertake, both as to the manner 


and method of it, as well as the charge and ex- 
reliminary to Building. . 
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In order to which, I would perſuade all 


Builders to take the Advice of ſuch Surveyors 


or Workmen, as underſtand what they go a- 
bout before they begin their Work, and that 


can make a good Draught, and lay the Deſign 


well our, that they adviſe to; that fo when 'tis 


_ erected, it may in all things anſwer the End 


5 propoſed, according to ſuch Qualifications as 
may make it a compleat Structure, in order to 
which, it ought to be contriv'd ſo as to have 


Accommodation, Proportion, Uniformity and 


Strength, and to be durable and laſting, all 
which particulars, they that raiſe a new Houſe 


are 75 much to blame in, if they do not take 


tex may be deareſt. 


Now in Building, we ought to conſider five 


ö Particulars, its Situation, Contrivance, Grace- 
. fulneſs, Uſefulneſs and Beauty. 


The Rules for Situation are, that it ſtand in 
a healthy Air, and not near Marſhes, Fenns or 
e nor Rivers, except it ſtand on 
riſing Ground on the North or Weſt ſide of 
them; neither let it be deſtitute of Breezes to 
fim and purge the Air, nor want the influence 
fo of the DU Ins, cording to Rapin Sadvice z 'F 


boggy 


if on thy native Soil thou doft prepare 
N erect a Villa, thou muſt place it there 
 Hhere a free Proſpect does it ſelf extend 
Into a Garden, where the Sun may lend 
His influence from the Eaſt , his radient heat 
Should on your Houſe thro variousWindows beat. 


But on that fide which chief] = open lies (ariſe, 
torms and Show'rs 
Vox. Kc. OO There 5 


J the emen 1 


: for Method and Confuſion are both of 
a price in this caſe, 32 85 Ig o in that the lat- 
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There plant a Wood, fon without that defence, 
Nothing reſiſts the Northern violence. 


And Cato ſaith; that a Country F 
have a good Air, and not be open to Tempeſts, 
and be ſeated in a 80 od Soil, Sc. But I ſhall 


adviſe the planting of ſhelter on the Welt and | 
South Welt, as well as the North; and that 
you take care alſo, that it be well water'd and 


wooded, that it have a good aſcent to it, which 


makes a Houſe wholeſome, and gives opportu- 


4 nity for good Cellaridge, and likewiſe a good 
Proſpect is very pleaſant according to the va» 


riety it affords. 


As for the Contrivance, which is a thing of 
25 great moment in Building, J would perſuade 
_ every one that begins this Work, to be well 
adviſed in what he doth, becauſe there will be no 
alteration of things afterwards without a great 
deal of charge; and good Contrivance doth 


not only make things handſome and conveni- 


ent, but often ſaves a-great deal of charges too; 
and therefore get a Workman that is able to 
make a good Draught of your Building, as! 
ſaid before, if your Building is ſuch, as re- 


gquires no great curioſity; but if it doth, a Mo- 


del will be the moſt certain way of preven- 


ting miftakes in Buildings that require any 
grcat. Nicety or Exactneſs; and as for a Draught, 


| there ought tobe in it the Ichnography of cach 


Floor, and alſo the Orthography of each Face = 


pk the Building, as of the Front, Rear and 
—__FHlanks; and if the Workman be {killed in Per- 
_ tpective, more than one Face may be repreſen- 


ted in one Diagram 3 „ 
But in the Contrivance of all theſe things, 
the Quality of the Perſon is to be conſider 
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for whom the Building is erected, and accord- 


ingly let every thing be defign'd, and propor- 


tionable lengths, breadths and height allowed 
to cach place, with proper and convenient 


Rooms for what occaſions and uſes the Owner 


ſhall need; only what Draught you make, let 
it be as large as you can, that ſo the Ichnogra- 
phy of all Chimneys, Hearths, Jambs, Bed- 
places, Stairs, and the Latitude of all Doors 
and Windows in cach Floor may be repre- 
ſented; and if you agree by the great for the 
Workmanſhip, it will be neceſſary to inſert the 
length and thickneſs of the Ground- plates, 
Breaſt-ſummers, Girders, Trimmers, Joyſts, 
Raiſings, and Wall-plates; and alſo the thick- 
Z nels: of the Walls, Partitions, Sc. 
In the Orthographical Schemes there ſhould 
be a true delineation, and the juſt dimenſions 
of each Face, and of what things belong to it, 
as Doors, Windows, Balconies, Turrets, Chim- 
_ ney Shafts, Facias, Architraves, Cornices, and 
= __ Ornaments; and if it be a Timber Build- 
„the ſeveral ſizes of the Ground-plates, In- 
5 hoy Breaſt· ſummers, Beams, principal Port- 
braces, Quarters, Window-potts, Door-poſts, 
Cellar-beams, principal Rafters, Sc. This 
care will prevent miſtakes and diſputes that 
map ariſe, PONY where you agree by the 


| great. | 


Having given theſe. Cavears, I ſhal next 


proceed to conſider the diſpoſal 'of the ſeveral 
Rooms and Offices, bn to che nature of 
5 the Building you deſign to ercct. 
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In Building of Houſes long, che aſs of ſome Sms 5 if 


ok will be loſt, in that the more room muſt Hoſes: | 
be allowed for Entries and Paſſages, and it 
requires the more Doors; and if a Building 

| ” Bs AE ne con- 
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conſiſt of a Geometrical ſquare, if the Houſe 
be large, the middle Rooms will want Light, 
and therefore many commend the form of the 
Roman Capital H, which form they ſay, makes 
it ſtand the firmer againſt the Winds, and lets 
in both the Light and the Air, and diſpoſes 
cvery Room near to one another, except you will 
have a Court in the middle, which was the 
method of Building of great Houſes former- 
ly; but for ſmall Houles I think the Square 
JJ. St. 
1 muſt here commend the way of Building of 
Brick Houſes with ſtrong and firm Quoins or 
Columns at each corner, and where any of 
the principal Beams lie that ſhall come out half 
their thickneſs beyond the reſt of the Brick- 


Work, by which means the reſt of the Walls 


ny Bricks ſaved; and beſides, it adds a hand- ” 
ſome Gracefulneſs to the building: Brick-walls 
likewiſe built after the ſame manner in Pannels, 


6k! 8 


But according to Sir H. Motton's definition 
of Building, it conſiſts of theſe two Heads or 


Principles, Gracefulneſs and Uſefulneſs. 
Ihe Gracefulneſs or Decency of a Building, 


he fays, conſiſts in two things. Firſt, An Ana- 
e logy or Correſpondency between the Parts and 


the Whole, whereby a great Fabrick ſhould have 
great Apartments, great Lights, great Doors, 


great Stair-caſes, and great Pillars or Pilaſter, | 
all which ought to be proportioned to the bulk 


of the wholeBuilding. And Secondly, an Analogy 
and Agreement between the Parts themſelves, 


w to the Length, Breadth, and Heighth of the 


Rooms, Windows and Doors, for all which no 


ſecond fort of Houſes in the Country are about 
nine Foot, and the third ſort, which is fitteſt 


his Rooms are to be conſider'd: but to determine 
what number of Rooms muſt be allow'd to a 


. 5 ſmaller Parlour for common Uſe, with a Kitch-- 
| en, Butteries and other Conveniences, is ſuffi- 
cient; and underneath where there is a deſcent 


{ enin the Country, where there is room enough, 


ſends into the Houſe: and as for the Farm- 
| houſes, I think one large Room with a large 
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certain Rule can be given. Though ſome pro- 
poſe, that a Room ought to be in breadth two 
thirds of the length, and that it ſhould be as 
high as broad, and the heighth of a ſquare Room 
to be two thirds of its ſquare; but as to theſe 
things you mult be govern'd by the 2 and 
the deſign of the whole 3 L faid 
: before. - 1 
© Beſides which, the heights of Rooms are va- 
5 rious amongſt us, according to the Perſons they 
are built for; our ordinary Building being but 
about ſeven and a half or eight F oot high, the 


for Gentlemen's Houſes, is from ten to four- 
teen Ton: 7 7 

--: 2 Se Sar Henry 8 and Pain * Uſe 2 Uſe 2 
neſe, the Perſon, and the occaſion he hath for 


Nobleman's Seat, will require too many conſi- 

derations to be inſerted here; yet for an ordi- 
nary Gentleman's Family, a Hall, a great Par- 
lour, with a Withdrawing Room by it, and a 


E that drains may be made, I am for having of 
good Cellars and the Dairy; but for the Kitch- 


I think it better to join it to the Houſe, than 
either to have it in or underneath it, becauſe of 
the ſmells ( A in hot Weather) that it 


Chimney in it, to do the chief of their Work 
2 with a * Parlour, a 2 1 with 
„„ B b 7 300 
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To which Obſervations, I ſhall add ſome 
general Maxims for Contrivance in Building, 
as follows. Mp eee 


* 


pe Art of Husbandry : Or, 


good conveniences of Butterries, Cellars, and 


Out-houſes, enough for a Farmer; which ſe+ 
veral Rooms ſhould be bigger or ſmaller ac+ 


cording to the bigneſs of the Farm that be- 


1. Let not common Rooms be private, as 


Halls, Galleries, Stair-caſes, Sc. and let not 


private Rooms lie open and common, as pri- 


vate Parlours, Chambers, Cloſets, &c. _ 


2. Light alſo is a principal Beauty in Build- 8 


ing, and the Rooms that reſpect each particular 
Ooaſt, ought as near as you can to beaccommo- | 
dated to it, as thoſe Rooms next the South for 
Winter Rooms, and thoſe that regard the Eaſt 
for Summer Rooms; the North Windows are 
beſt for Cellars, Butteries, c. Rooms that have 
thorough Lights for Entertainment, and thoſe 
that have Windows on one ſide for Dormito- 


Tics. 8 . 


3. As for the ſize of your Houſe, you had 


better build it too little, than too big, for a 
large Houſe brings Company, ana Entertain- 


ment occaſions the keeping of a great many 


Servants, and often requires a larger Purſe than 


is laid up for it. ©: 


do it, that fo they may be all join'd together 


4. As tothe ſtrength of a Building; Country 

HFouſes ought to be ſubſtantial, and able to 

encounter all the ſhocks of the Wind, and not 
to be above three Stories high, including the 


Garrets; and cbſ{:rve in working up the Walls, 
that no fide of the Houſe nor any part of the 


Malls be wrought up three Foot above the other 


before the next adjoining Wall be wrought up 
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and make a good Bond, or elſe what is done 

firſt will be dry, ſo that when they come to ſet- 
tile, one part being moiſt and the other dry, it 
will occaſion its ſettling more in one place than 
another, which cauſes cracks and ſettlings in the 
Wall, and much weakens the Buildings. The 
Materials alfo ought to be ſubſtantial, and be 
ſure if you build a Brick-building to take care 
of a good Foundation, and not be ſcanty in al- 
lowing good Mortar, taking care that all your 
Brick-work be cover'd with the Tiling, ac- 


cording to the new way of Building, without 


Gable-ends, which are very heavy, and very 
apt to let the Water into the Brick-work; 3 the 

Want of obſerving of which three things is the 
common decay of Brick Buildings. 

J. Upon a good Foundation two Bricks of 
eighteen Inches thick for the heading Courſe is 
ſufficient for the Ground-work of any common 


Structure, and fix or ſeven Courſes above the 


Earth to the Water table, where the thickneſs 
of the Walls are abated, or taken in on either 
| fide the thickneſs of a Brick, Which is two In- 


; * and a quarter. 


6. But for large high Houſes af chives: Gong: 
or five Stories high, the Walls of ſuch Edifices 
ought to be from the Foundation to the firſt 
Water- table, three heading Courſe of Brick, or 
twenty eight Inches thick at the leaſt, and at 


every Story a Water- table, or taking in on the 


inſide for the Summers Girders or Joyſts to 
reſt upon, laid into the middle or one fourth 


part of the Wall at leaſt, for the better Bond; 


but as for the Innermoſt or Partition-Walls, a 
Brick and a half will be enough, and for the 

upper Stories nine Inches (ora Brick in enen 
Wall will be ſufficient. 


7 The 
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The Beauty of a Building conſiſts much in a- 


* Form and a graceful Entrance, for Re- 
gularity and Proportion pleaſeth the Eye; and 


I think a fair well wrought Front of Brick, 


pleaſanter than one of Stone, which ſoon boos: 5 
S eng turns black. The being let 
through a double Grove of Trees to a Houſe 
and to have fine Walks and Gardens behind, 
and on as many ſides of it as you can, is very 


ornamental. 


And let your Offices, Ban, Stables, Sc. 


neither join to, nor be too near your Houſe, 


eſpecially your Stable, which ought always to ” 


be a Building by it ſelf, becauſe of the Danger 


of Fire, upon the Account of the looking af- 


der Horſes, and the Uſe of Candles in it. 


Genera] 


To which Maxims, I ſhall add ſome general 8 7 

Rules to be obſerved in Building, as order'd 
by Act of Parliament for che Building of Lon- 
- WOW... 


1 every Foundation within tlie Ground, = 


add one Brick in thickneſs to the thickneſs of „ 
the Wall, next above the Foundation, to be {ct 
off in three Courſes equally on both ſides. 


2. That no Timber be laid within 8 


i 113 of the foreſide of the Chimney-Jambs,/, 


and that all n on the back of any Chimney 
be laid with a 


the back. 


rimmer fix Inches diſtant from 


3. That no Timber be laid within oh "A ; 


300 of any Chimney, upon penalty to the Work- 
men for every Default ten Shillings, and ten 
Shillings a Week for every Week it continues 


” unreformed. 


4. Thar no Joyſt or Rafters be laid at giew © | 
ter Diſtances from one e another, t than twelve 


Inches, s 
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Inches, and no Quarters at greater diſtance chan 
fourteen Inches. 
5. That no Joyſt bear at larger lengths than 
ten F oot, and no ſingle Rafters at more in 
length than nine Foot. 
6. That all Roofs, Window-frames, and 
 Cellar-floors be of Oak. 
That the Tile-pins be of Oak. 
8. That no Summers or Girders do lie leſs 
than ten Inches into the Wall, nor Joyſt than 
eight Inches, to be laid in Loam, becauſe Mor- 
tar is apt to rot all Timber, and therefore 
ſome Workmen pitch the End of ſuch Timbers 

as they lay in Walls. 5 . 
9. That no Summers or Girders do lie over 
55 the Head of Doors or Windows. 


110. That good Oak Timber be Mic over 29 


Doors and Windows, and — good . Ar ches be 
. rurned over them. 


Where a Houſe is ſet upon moiſt Ground, of 1 


di ag the Earth two Foot deep, and after beating dr 
of it well, lay a Bed of Mortar, or Cement 
from either fide to the Channel, and then lay 
a Bed of Cinders upon the Mortar, beat it well, 
and cover it with another Cement of Lime, | 
Sand and Aſhes, this will drink up the Moiſture 
and make it dry. But if the Earth you build 
on be very ſoft, as in Mooriſh- ground, then 
you muſt get good pieces of Oak, whoſe length _ 
muſt be the breadth of the Trench, or about 
two Foot longer than the breadth of the Wall; 


8 theſe muſt be laid croſs the Foundation about 8 


two Foot aſunder, and being well rammed 
down, lay long Planks upon them, which 
Planks need not lie ſo broad as the pieces are 
long, but only about four Inches of a fide wi- 


1 than the Baſis or r Foot of the Wall, and * | 


4 * 
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| be well pinned or ſpiked down to the pieces of 
Oak, on which they lie; but if the Ground is 
ſo very bad that this will not do, you muſt 
provide good Piles of Oak, of ſuch a length as 
will reach the good Ground, and whoſe Diame- 
ter muſt be about one twelfth Part of their 
Length, which muſt be well drove down with 
an ape „and then lay long Planks _ 
them, ſpiking or pinning of them down fait. 
But if the Earth is only faulty in ſome pla- 
ces, and good in others, you may turn Arches 
over thoſe looſe places, which will diſcharge | 
them of the weight. Note alſo, That you muſt 
place your Pile not only under your Out-walls, 
bor under your Partition-walls too, that divide 
the Building, for if they ſink, it will crack and 
damage the Outer-walls too 
And that you may know the proper ſizes of 
Timber for your ordinary Buildings; I ſhall, 
to what hath been ſaid already, add a Scheme 
of the Proportion of Timber, as agreed to by 
Act of Parliament for rebuilding of the City, 
that your Timber may in ſtrength be anſwera 


ble to the reſt of your Building. 
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A 9 C H E ME of the Proportions of Timber 
for ordinary Buildin 85. 5 
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Cautions about Buildings; I ſhall, in the next 


be Art of Husbandry . Or, 
Having given you general Directions and 


place, give you ſome general Rules about the 


valuing of Buildings, and the Materials be- 


longing to them, that you may know how to 


make ſome eſtimate of things of this Nature, 
without being wholly impoſed upon by Work- 
men, who are in theſe Caſes very apt to abuſe 
thoſe they have to do with, as I ſaid be- 


: Carpenters : 


RB rob © parks 
Carpenter's Work is meaſured by the Square, 


that is ten Foot each way, or one hundred 
{quare Feet; at London they will build a Houſe _ 
tour Story high for forty Pounds a Square, if 


built with Oak-Timber, and thirty Pound a 
Square for Fir; that is, to find all the Mate- 
rials, and all the Carpenters, Brick-layers, 


Plaiſterers and Glaſiers Work; and conſidering 55 
the Price of Timber, and Workmanſhip in the 


Country, and that the Houſes are but three 
Stories high, and that they have all their Mate- 
rials laid in, that is, carted for them, I cannot 
think but a good Houſe may be built for twen- 
- ty five Pound a Square in moſt places, and in 
a e 


e cheaper. 


The Carpenter's Wark to frame a Houſe in 

the Country, where you find Timber is ſeven 

or eight Shillings a Square, if the Carpenter 
pays the Sawing ; if not, *tis four Shillings and 


Six: pence a Square. 


Ihe Carpenter's Work to build a Barn in the 
Country that hath one ſingle Stud, or one 
heighth of Studs to the Roof, is two Shillings 
a Foot, but if it have a double Stud and a Girt, 
tis worth two Shillings and Six-pence; that is, 
to meaſure one ſide and one end; as ſuppoſe a 
Barn fixty Foot long, and twenty Foot broad, 


that 
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that is, eighty Foot; this, the . 1 
Mork to hew the Timber, ſaw it out, frame it 
and ſet it together, will come to, at two Shil- 
lings and Six-pence a Foot, ten Pound, you 
a e . 
Bricꝶlayer's Work at London, where a Brick- Brickay- 
layer hath two Shillings and Six-pence a Day, . 
a Labourer twenty Pence, and that Bricks are 
fourteen Shillings a Thouſand, Lime Four- 
pence half- penny a Buſhel, and Tiles two Shil- 
lings and Six-pence a hundred; for the Brick K 1 
layer to find Bricks, Mortar, Scaffolding, c. I". 
for a Houſe, is five Pound a Pole-ſquare, tate 
is, ſixteen Foot and a half; but for Walling, | 
four Pound ten Shillings a Pole, it the Brick- 
layer finds all Materials, is enough; but for 
his Work only, tis one Pound two Shillings a 
Pole, that is, two hundred ſeventy two ſquare 
Feet, and a Brick and a half thick; in the 
Country they will build a Wall for eighhteen 
Shillings a Pole, ſuppoſing the Wall to be a 
JZ +,” er CC IR 
Ihe Bricklayer's Work is meaſured by the 
 Pole-{quare, that is, deducting out all Windows 
and Doors in the Wall; bur if you are to mea- 
ſure a Wall, as ſuppoſe of one hundred and 
twenty Foot long, and thirteen Foot three In- 
ches high, you muſt multiply the one by the 
bother, and it will make 1590 Foot, which di- 
vide by 272 makes five Poles, or Rods, three _— 
flourths, and forty two Feet; but if 'tis more . 
or leſs than a Brick and a half thick, you muſt e hl 
reduce it to a Brick and a half by multiplying - — 
the length, and the heighth by the Number of ß K*E 
half Bricks that the Wall is in thickneſs; divi= 
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ding the Product by three, and the Quotient by 14 
2725. Chimneys are commonly done by the 19 
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Hearth. And note, that one Brick and a half 


thick is fourteen Inches, two Bricks is one foot 
and a half, and that four thouſand five hundred 


of Bricks will do a Pole- ſquare of Walling one 
Brick and a half thick, and twenty five Buſhels 


of Lime where the Sand is good, that is, where 
"tis of a large rough Grain, and not mixed 


„ 


Tiling is meaſured by the ten Foot- ſquare, 

the Workmanſhip of which is three Shillings 
and Six-pence a ſquare in the Country; to find 

all but Tiles is twelve Shillings, and to find 
Tiles and other Materials is one Pound fix Shil- 
lings a ſquare. Three Buſhels of Lime will do 

— of Tiling, but I prefer Loam and 

HFforſe-dung mixed together, and laid about the 
middle of the Tile, ſo as not to touch the Pins 
or Laths, nor to be ſo near the point as to waſh 


| out, becauſe Lime is too corroding, being apt 
to make the Tiles ſcale, and to grow with 


| Slates are a fine light Covering for Houſes, 


and in Northamptonſhire are ordered thus: They 


dig the Stone about Michaelmas, and pile it uß 
in Stacks, which they cover with Sand till the 
Froſt comes, and then they take them down and 
lay each Stone flat on the Ground, and ſprinkle 


Water on them, always keeping of them moiſt: 


For ſhould they let the Stones lie expoſed to the 


Sun and Wind, they would not cleave. A piece . 


of flat Stone two Inches thick, will run per- 


haps into twenty Slates, according to the Clefts 


made by the Froſts, which the frequenter they 
are the clearer and finer the Stones cleave. 


Under- 
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 Underpinning for the Bricklayer to dig the 
Foundation where tis a Brick thick, and a 
foot deep, is a Penny a foot, and where tis 
two foot and a half running Mealure, * 'tis Two- : 
pence a foot, and ſo proportionable. 
Bricks may be made of any Earth that is clear Bricks, : 
of Stones, even Sea-owſe, but all Earth will! 
not burn red. To burn a Clamp of Brick of 
ſixteen thouſand, they commonly allow ſeven 
Ton of Coals, twenty hundred to a Ton, or 1 
nine hundred of Faggots of about three foot 2 ˖ "_ 
5 long, and to ſome Earth, ten Buſhels of Coals "= 
to a thouſand of Bricks. Bricks ought to be EL) 
nine Inches long, four Inches and a half broad, e BY 
and two Inches and a half thick; a Yard iquare 
of Clay will make ſeven or eight hundred of 
Bricks, and, the Workmen have commonly fix 
Shillings a thouſand to make them. 
Iybe Plaſterers Work is commonly done by 22 
the Yard ſquare for Lathing; Laying and Set- 
ting is Eight · pence a Yard, rendring on a Brick _ 1 
wall is Three-pence a Yard, ſtopping and whi- = 
ting one Penny Half-penny a Yard, whiting a 3 5 6 
Penny a Yard; but Lathing, Laying and Set- 
ting with Oak-Laths i is ten or twelve Pence a 
? Yard. 18 
I To dauba Purticion-wall with Clay on both 
TT des! is three Pence a Yard, and to rough caſt 
tit without, and render it on the inſide four 
| Pence a Yard in the Country. 
|  Heart-Laths of Oak are one Shilling and 
ten Pence a Bundle or Hundred. 
_  Sap-Laths of Oak are one Shilling and cight 
8 a Bundle. 
Fir-Laths are twelve ene a Bundle. ph 
Laths of five Foot long are an hundred in a 
5 Bundle; of four Fe oot FN one hundred . 
: ET — wo, 
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twenty; and from half an Inch to an Inch 


and half thick of each ſort but the Fir-Laths. 


A Bundle of Laths will do a Square of Ti- 


ling, and five hundred of Nails. 


— 


Sawing of Timber is from two Shillings and 


Eight-pence to three Shillings a Hundred, which 
they meaſure in the middle of the Tree, and 
ſuppoſe a Board to be ten Foot long, and one 


Thatching. : 


broad, one cut is reckoned ſo many Foot. 


Thatching with Straw is done from two 


Shillings and Six-pence to three Shillings a 


Square, and with Reed for four Shillings 4 
Square: Two good load of Straw will do about 


Feet; and a thouſand of Reed ypill cover three 


five Square, the Square being a hundred ſquare 


Square of Roofing, which coſts about fifteen or 
ſixteen Shillings, both which Thatchers moſt 
commonly tie on with Withs, but old pitched 

-* Ropes unwound are much cheaper, and more 


. % 0 Se nn 
. Cellars, Foundations of Buildings, Sc. are 


Digging. 


commonly done by the Yard ſolid, which con- 
tains twenty ſeven ſquare Feet, and is uſually 


counted a Load; and therefore the Dimenſions 
being given in Feet, Multiply the length by 
the breadth, and the Product by the depth, divi- 
ding the laſt Product by twenty ſeven, the Quo- 
tient will give the Content in ſolid Yards. 
_. Glakiers Work is done by the Foot- ſquare, 


 E#mglihþ Glaſs is Six-pence a Foot, French Glaſs 
one Shilling, and Crown Glaſs one Shilling 
Six-pence a Foot; to take down a Quarry of 


Glaſs to ſcowre, ſodder, band, and to ſer it up 5 


Dales. 


Shillings a Pole; a five foot Pale is twelve Shi 


again, is three Half- pence a Toot. 
In the Country to find ſix Foot Pale, Poſt, 


Rails, Nails and Workmanſhip, is fourteen | 


i W: ay of A of . 


lings a Pole, and a four foot Pale is ten | Shil- 
| lings a Pole. 
Cleft Pales are worth eleven Shillings a hun- 


dred, 120 Pales of four foot long making a 
hundred; 100 of five Foot, and 8 of ſix Foot 


long to the hundred. 


Poſts hewed ready. for Sar: foot Pales are 


worth twelve pence a ES; for Mr Bots 
: eighteen pence. 


Rails by the Pair of nine hook loags are eigh- 
teen Pe a Pair 1 and of ten foot, 7 e 


5 pence. | 
Timber of: hour. 13 de girt is beſt 


for Pales or Laths. A Ton or. forty. foot of 
good clear Timber, that will cleave well, will 
make about three hundred of five foot Pales; 


and four hundred of four foot. 


But a Ton of Timber will wake x 5 440 
: foot of an Inch Board, which, if cut into fit 
lengths, will make 80 five foot Pales, 100 four 


foot, and 133 three foot, each a Foot broad, 
Which in paling will reach three times as far as 
: hg like Number of Cleft Pales. 
To cleave Pales is 12 d. the W 


The ſpace between Lath and Lath mould 7 


be three Inches; 7 or 800 of Tiles, 100 of 
Laths, and 500 'of Nails will do a ſquare of 
Tyling; bn a load of e will do en a 
| N of e 
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IN Ancient Times they bruiſed their Corn in 


Mortars, fince which tedious way Mills 


have been invented, ſome to be turn'd by 


Horſes, others by Wind, and others by Water; 


which laſt being maintained with leaſt Coft, 
and being moſt certain and molt advantageo 


bath gain'd the Preheminence, and is made uſe 
of in. moſt places where: Water is fit for that 


urpoſe, and where there is Employment: 
hich although 'tis a little for the caſe and 


conveniency of near Inhabitants, and for the 


very great Detriment and Damage to the King- ; 


dom in general, by the injurious obſtructing 
_ of 7 LY to i of a great deal of 
| Mcadow-ground, and by the 382 of 
the advantage that might be made by overflow- 
ing of Land, which upon the Removal of the 
Mills might be done, and the Corn as well 
Fground either by Wind- mills, which grind twice 
the Quantity in an Hour, and may be erected 
on Hills, or in the Plains on any open Places, 
even where the Water-mills ſtood. Or by the 
Rectification of Water-mills, that a leſs Quan- 
tity of Water might ſerve them; to which end 
many have made very ingenious Attempts, and 
without queſtion, much might be done in it, 
both in the framing and ordering the Water- 
works, and in the Cantriyance of the Mill it 
elt, Which doubtleſs goes much heavier by the 


es 5 2 Stone, 
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Stone, they call the Runner, its being ſo large, g 
and being encompaſſed with a Hoop or Caſe 
that keeps the Meal to the edge or circumfe- 
rence of the Stone, and much deadens its Mo- 
tion: For the larger the Runner is, the heavier 
died, by making four or five Vents or Paſſages 
in ſeveral Places of the Hoop, to take off the 
Meal as faſt as it is ground, that none may lie 
1 cn Rana: dd 65 


Or a Mill may probably be ſo.contriy'd, that 
the Grinding- ſtone or Runner may be vertical, 
and of but a ſmall Circumference, the flat 

and ſquare edge whereof may be fitted into 

another fixed Stone cut hollow about the half 

or Third-part of a Circle, which Runner by 
its firſt Motion may diſpatch as much Corn in 
the ſame time as a larger the other way. Se- 

veral alſo of theſe vertical Stones may be placed 
on the ſame Axis, and may be uſed in all ſorts 


But conſidering the ill- name of the Millers 
(which I with they did not fo much deſerve) 
and the Reaſons before given, I believe Hand- 
mills would be of much more en both 
to publick and private Families, one of which 
ſort for the grinding of Malt I have given you 
already; and I could with that others of the 
ſame kind for other ſorts of Corn might be 
found out, or thoſe, forts which are already 
found out more improved, and be made more 
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Plowing 


fallow 


longing to Husbandry, compured accord- 


ing to the Workmens Wages of Fourteen- 


pence 4 Day in in Summer, and Twelve. 
Vence a Day i in Winter. | 


* 
13 
, * 


O* Plowing and Harrowing. AMan cannot 
well plow in ſtiff Grounds above an Acre 
in a Day of Lays or Land the firſt time tis 
oth? but where Land is broke up already, 
if the Land is not miry, he may plow an Acre 
and half, and in ſandy light Lands two Acres. 
In ſtiff Clays they maly plow and ſew one Acre 
of Wheat, and an Acre and a half of muck 


or Oats, and in light Lands double as mu 


with one Team of Horſes ;* but an Ox Team 


. cannot do above Two-thirds of that Quantity. 


bind half an Acre; and of Peaſe, Vetches, Sc. 
one Acre: For making up of Sheafs of Oats or 
Barley, one Man will bind as much as another 


The Price for plowing of Land with us is four 


The Charges of keeping an ordinary 


TW of Horſes, where Oats ſell for ten Shil- 


lings a Quarter, and Hay at twenty Shilliags | 
2 Load, the mn Frag reckon” Woe fifty 


| Founds e. 7113. 41 
, Reaping and. Mowiag' of Cod. i A Man 
"with a Binder may reap an Acre of Wheat, 


and ſomething more of 2 in a Day, if it 
ſtands well; or one Man alone may reap and 


22 
er 


Shillitigs an Acre, for each ſtriking of it over, 
two Shillings an Acre, and for harrowing | once 
in a place, fix pence an Acre; but if tis Land 
| pi bag obo before, tis worth ſeven Shillings: an 


can pw, and that from? two to four Acres i in 


a, . if chin. 


a — 
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abe M ay of Improving of Land. 
The common allowance. to a Man for a 
Month's Harveſt, if you find him Victuals and 
Drink, with us is thirty Shillings: But if he 
finds himfelf, fifty Shillings a Month, where a 


Man has. fourteen pence a Day in Summer, and 


twelve pence in Wider, non 260 E 
The Price of Reaping and Binding of Wheat 


by the Acre is four Shillings, if weedy and laid 


five Shillings an Acre; of Rye three Shillings 


and fix pence or four Shillings an Acre; to mow 
Oaats is one Shilling an Acre, and to make them 
flit to Inn is one Shilling an Acre more; to do 
the ſame for Barley is worth two Shillings and 
ſix pence an Acre; Bullimond is two Shillings 


and fix pence; Peaſe and Tares four Shilling 


5 =? Of Thraſhing of Core: A Man may thraſh Thr 
four Buſhels of Wheat or Rye, {ſix Buſhels of 
Barley or Oats, and five Buſhels of Beans and 


Peaſe in a Day, if .the Corn thraſh well. 


aſhing. : 


3 


The Price of thraſhing of Corn is, for Wheat, pie. 


from Thrce-pence to Four-pence a Buſhel; 
for Rye from Two- pence to Three-pence; for 
Oats from Twelve- pence to Fourteen-pence a 


Quarter, and for 1 the ſame. 


into Carts, if 'tis good digging Ground. 


i The common Price for 199108. of Garden- | 


ground is four-pence a Pole, becauſe they > 
peect better Wages for Garden, than other Work, 
elſe Three-pence a Pole is good Wages. Lo 


dig Ground a Spit deep, and to fill it into 


1 


nd. A Man may dig four 
or five ſquare Pole in a Day of Garden- ground, 
a Spit dcep, that hath been dug already; and 

be may dig three Pole or more to fill into W heel- 
barrows, and ſomething better than two Poles 


. 
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Wheel-barrows is worth Four-pence a Pole; 
and into Carts, Six-pence a Pole. 


| Of Hedging and Ditching. A Man may I Ditch 


- Quick-ſet three Poles or more in a day, 


. make a new Ditc 
Foot deep is Twelve-pence a Pole. 
| To make a new Ditch three Spit or two 
75 Foot deep, and three Foot broad, is Twelve 
pence a Pole, and in very ſtony Ground; Four- 
teen pence a Pole, and the Workmen find Quick 
bY and plant it, and make a new Hedge with Buſhes: | 


where the Ditch is hogs Foot wide, and ol 
F oot deep. 


A Man may 4 a Hedge five foot hich, 


; bind it well, and lay it thick, and do two Pole 
in a day; if lower, he may do double. 


The Price of Hedging and Ditching, to 


make a Hedge and. lay the e Quick is T hree- 
Pence a Pole. 


To make a Hedge and bd a Ditch, the 


common way is Frye-pence a Pole; but if he 
Plaſh it well, and cleanſe the Ditch two Spit 
5 deep, and ſets it with Quick where any is 
Wanting, tis worth from SIX-PENCE t to N 


Pence a 8 
To lay a Hedge ud bind it well; and to ” 
of three Foot wide, and two 


Of making of Banks. They are meaſured by 


| the Float or Floor, which is cighteen Foot 
: a and one deep, which contains twelve 


art-load in good Mould. A Man will fill 


into Wheel-barrows a Floor and a half in 4 
Day, which will require three Men to carry | 
away in Barrows, „ alld. to trim and ram the 


Earth. 


„are A e 
ane hg Ditch, the Ba will be near of the 5 

W and. breadth. 
. 


the May of Inprovin | Hof Land. 
In the Marſhes they dig a Ditch ten Foot 


wide at the top, and ſix in the bottom, and 


four foot deep, ar two Shillings a Pole, reckon- 
ing twenty one Foot to the Pole. 


To meaſure a Ditch, take the length, and + 


for the breadrh ſee how wide tis at the bottom 5 
and at the top, and half it; as ſuppoſe a Ditceh 
ſix Foot wide at the top, and four at the bot- 


tom, which makes ten nw the half of which 


will be fits Foot, which multiply by the length, 5 


and you have the Contents of the Ditch. 


To no Graſs. A Man may mow in a day an 
Aero of Meadow); but if it ſtand well and be 
even, he may mow-an Acre and a half; and if 
tis Up-land Meadows, and the Graſs chin, he 


8 __ mow two Acres in a day. 


To cut Graſs, and to\make it Hay ir art 


ry in, is worth in Meadows three Shillings and 


ix pence an Acre, and in Up-lands from three 


Shillings and fix pence to four Shillings an Acre. 


Oaly. to mow in Meadows is one Shi illing and 
7 ſix pence an Acre, and Uplands from arte - 
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Chap IV. fie Choge and „ Prof 1 


N Farming. 


FT 1H EY commonly allow a Farm to a 
three Rents, one for the Landlord, one 

for Charges, and one for the Tenant to live 
on; but tis but few Farms that will conſtantly 

afford that Increaſe, or be maintained for that 
Charge; indeed, if you take a Farm of 1007. 


per An. if the Landi is worth 20 5. an Acre, 1007. 


may defray the Charges of it: but if the Land f 


of a Farm of 100 J. a Year, is worth but 206, 
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The Art of Aushandry: O:, 


an Acre, you muſt allow 120 or 1301“. fer An. 


5 for Charges, aud you muſt reckon 2570 Acres of 


ſuch Land to 1000. a Year, or you will loſe 


by it, unleſs tis very improveabl e Land. . 


But there being great Variety of Lands, 481 : 
particular Charges that attend ſome Lands more 


than others, which will require, the Farmer's. 
utmoſt Care, Diligence and good Huſbandry, 
and which would take up more Room to par- 


ticularize, than 1 have to do it in; I ſhall rather 


refer him to proportion things as near as he 
can, according to Mr. Tes Directions, as 


he hath ſummed up the Charges of Farming, | 


With which 1 ſhall conglade. this Part of © Hut: i 
5 bandry. 155 


| 31 


"Sy One ert 1 fb fm Bent Fs out 1 band, 
3 One other part for Seed to ſow thy Land; 


35 Another part leave Parſon for his Tythe, 


4. Another part for Harveſt, Sicble and . LE 
5. One part for 2 „ Cart-wright ; y 


nacher and Smith. 


6. One part to uphold Foy, Te cams that draw there- 8 


with; 


5 75 Aunber part for Servants, and Workmens 


ages lay. 


8. One part likewiſe Yor fill-Belly a ty day: 


9. One part thy Wife for needful things doth crave, 
10. Thy ſelf, and 12 Caren the 55 N . i 
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